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New concrete techniques promise a 


whole new approach to building (p. 180) 


1. Lift slab 
2. Prestressed 
3. Tilt-up 


The New American noe (p. 214) q 
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Year's best college buildings (p. 160) 


. Panama University 

. Edward D. Stone’s Arts Center 
. Paul Thiry’s dormitory 

. Hilyard Robinson’s dormitory 
. O'Neil Ford's Trinity College 


a How to sell 700 houses in 4 weeks (p. 204) 


The best army architecture (p. 170) # 


1. The Signal Corps’ compus 
2. Raymond & Rado’s Guam | heater 


NPA joins the attack on waste (p. 159) 
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Such is the magic of 


color-balanced 


Surprise! ...is what anyone would express on first 
seeing a kitchen like this... 


It’s so supremely good looking! 


Yet it really is a kitchen, with not one jot of its 
functional efficiency lost. Rather, it’s an even 
better kitchen. 


That is the magic of Suntile, and its “surprises” for 
you will never end. 


From the beginning, youll be surprised at the 
almost limitless number of Suntile color combina- 
tions available . . . at the decorating ease you'll 
with Suntiles Color-Balance...at the way 


rolls 





SUNTILE OFFERS YOU BOTH -« 





you can blend your own ideas, your own person- 
ality, into a color-perfect room. 

As the months and years roll on, more “surprises” 
will come when you note the infinitesimal amounts 
you pay for maintenance! Suntile is real clay tile. 
It resists warping, chipping and cracking... is so 
easy to clean... stays beautiful without any paint- 
ing or redecorating of any kind. 

For your interiors — kitchen, bathroom, utility 
room, any hard-working room—see your Author- 
ized Suntile Dealer. He has been carefully selected 
to give you the guaranteed expert installation this 
fine tile deserves. You can get his name from your 
phone book or by writing us. 


“Personally Yours’ a new Suntile idea book. 

Send today for your free copy of this beautiful booklet. 
Shows you how to express your own decorating ideas, 
and originally, in radiant, new Suntile colors. 
Write to Dept. MB-9, The Cambridge Tile Mfg. Co., 

P. O. Box 71, Cincinnati 15, Ohio. 
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COLOR BALANCED 





...++- Areal clay tile — 
... + Bright with color — 
wees Right for life — 


INSTALLATION 
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NEWS 


LETTERS— The mortgage crisis 


Church Design and Music 
BEHIND THE BLUEPRINTS 
REVIEWS—Laboratory planning 
TECHNICAL LITERATURE 


BUILDING CONTROLS 
How long will it take Government to place its hydra-headed 
monster under the control of a central coordinator!—An editorial. 


WASTE IN BUILDING 
NPA bares some teeth behind the conservation program. 


MODERN UNIVERSITY 
Sculptured against a fresh Panama landscape, the buildings of 
a planned university show how to create a modern Acropolis 


UNIVERSITY ARTS CENTER 
By an artist’s knack with complex elements, Architect Edward 
D. Stone makes a harmonious workshop and display space in 
Arkansas for an unprecedented diversity of arts. 


ARMY SCHOOL 


Signal Corps at Fort Monmouth gets a distinguished school and 
model barracks from Architects Kelly & Gruzen. 


AIR FORCE THEATER 
Original engineering turned into fresh architecture gives Guam’'s 
airmen a simply built recreation center proof against earth- 


quakes and rugged elements. Raymond & Rado, Architects; 
Paul Weidlinger, Engineer. 


DORMITORY ROOM PLANNING 
How to beat diminishing income and space by careful planning. 


WOMEN’S DORMITORY 
By superimposing two two-story buildings on stilts, Architect 


Paul Thiry’s plan turns Washington State University’s hiliside 
from a costly liability into an asset. 


MEN’S DORMITORY 


Common sense design at Hampton College matches easy con- 
struction with easy maintenance. Hilyard R. Robinson, architect. 


LIFT-SLAB CONCRETE 
Pioneered by Trinity College’s new dormitory, this new tech- 
nique of jacking floor slabs into place is now lowering the costs 


of a growing variety of building types—notably public housing 
in Corpus Christi at $5,700 per unit. 


PRESTRESSED CONCRETE 
Its steel- and cement-saving possibilities combined with cur- 
rent material shortages promise a growing U. S. future for this 


popular European construction technique. Report on an MIT 
conference. 


PRECASTRUCTURAL CONCRETE 
The heavy crane, new lifting techniques and other jJob-developed 
short cuts have modernized ‘‘tilt-up’” wall construction—par- 
ticularly on the West Coast. A report by Paul DeHuff. 


VETERANS’ HOSPITAL 
Design freedom seldom granted VA projects benefits the patients 


and the staff in this new Seattle hospital. Naramore, Bain, 
Brady & Johanson, architects. 


MENTAL HOSPITAL 


New wing for Philadeiphia Psychiatric Hospital uses fiexible 
checkerboard wall and contemporary design for handsome tonic 
effect. Louis I. Kahn, architect. 


TWO-FRONT APARTMENTS ’ 
Frame three-story building faces up and down San Francisco's 


Telegraph Hill to capitalize on view and breeze. Henry Hill, 
designer. 


700 HOUSES IN FOUR WEEKS 
Prefabber-builder W. Hamilton Crawford has raised New Or- 


lean’s standards of merchant building with contemporary design 
and a super sales program. 


THE AMERICAN BARN—Part |! 
Author Mary Mix Foley shows how two new designs for modern 


dairy and tobacco farms contrast sharply with the inefficient 
old red barn. 


PRODUCT NEWS 


Cover: Trinity College’s dormitory; Photographer: Ulric Meisel, Photo Associates 
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NEW SERVEL EQUIPMEN 





SERVEL ABSORPTION EQUIPMENT 





AIR CONDITIONING 0} 








OPERATES ON ANY OF THESE SOURCES OF STEAM 






INDUSTRIAL 
PROCESSING 





ED WATER CHILLER: Rated capacity under standard ASRE 
conditions— 25 tons. Hermetically sealed absorption re- 
frigeration system. Refrigerant, water. Absorbent, lithi- 


GAS-OPERATED STEAM GENERATOR um bromide. Source of energy, steam. Refrigeration 


unit operotes under a vacuum. 


INDUSTRIAL BOILER 





Self-Contained Unit: 5 tons of cooling, heating optional. 


CONDENSATE STEAM GENERATOR, 


TURBINE EXHAUST STEAM 


Ne 


DISTRICT STEAM LINES 




















All-Year Air Conditioners. In 3-ton and 5-ton sizes, Cool- 
ing ond heating. For single or multiple installation. 
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Defense Housing Bill, Law at Last. 


Brings Threat of Permit System 


The long awaited Defense Housing Bill, signed into law September | by Harry Truman, 
was a curious hodgepodge of last minute amendments and hasty compromises that evoked 
neither loud cheers nor pronounced squawks. Most industry spokesmen were relieved that 
the ordeal was over, thought that after eight months of fumbling, Congress had enacted a 
workable program. There were misgivings at the White House and at HHFA over the 
fact Congress had tinkered with credit controls. But two days after the President signed 
the bill into law, HHFA and the Federal Reserve extended the Congressional relaxation of 
Regulation X (see table). Congress eased the curbs only up to $12,000. The two agencies 
loosened credit restrictions considerably from $12,000 to $15,000 to narrow the sudden jump 
in down payments between $12,000 and $13,000. They also softened down payments about 


1% from $15,000 to $25,000. 


Permit threat. But the industry was warned: if a building orgy results, a tight permit 


system would be imposed as in World War 
II: there would be no more self-certification 
of controlled materials. 


Members of the Congressional Confer- 
ence Committee that wrote the final version 
of the legislation could see no reason for 
HHFA to get panicky over possible infla- 
tionary aspects. They recalled disclosures 
in closed-door sessions that HHFA’s Foley 
had plans for softening credit curbs early 
this fall. “Maybe he is miffed because we 
beat him to the draw,” said one. 


Slow start. For builders, the important 
question was: When will the program swing 
into action? Prospects were discouraging. 
Even if HHFA broke all records in setting 
up administrative procedvres, Congress 
would have to grind out implementing ap- 
propriations before wheels would turn. The 
gimmick was an overlooked clause in the 
act making it mandatory for the FHA to 
get an additional administrative budget 


approved before it could activate the new 
Title IX. This was to be the mainspring of 
the whole defense housing program. After 
an area gets a defense rating and HHFA 
has figured the volume and price range of 
housing required, private builders have 90 
days to come in with acceptable applica- 
tions. They could use Title II, also revived 
by the new act, which gave FHA $114 
billion additional insurance authority for 
all phases of its program. But Title Il 
provides less attractive financing for rental 
housing than Title IX. Both Congress and 
HHFA have made it clear they want most 
new housing for defense workers to be 
rental. 

It would take Congress at least 30 days 
to vote money to administer Title IX. Be- 
sides, it would be asked to increase HHFA’s 
housekeeping budget to carry out its defense 
assignments. It still would have to ap- 
propriate funds for direct spending set up 











RELAXED HOUSING CREDIT RULES 

_ FHA AND CONVENTIONAL LOANS VA LOANS 

New Terms Old Terms New Terms Old Terms 
Value Down payment Down payment Value Down payment Down payment 
$5,000 10% $ 500 10 % $ 500 $5,000 4% $ 200 5 % $ 250 
6,000 10 600 14.2 850 6,000 4 240 4.2 250 
7,000 10 700 2=—(«17.1 1,200 7,000 4 280 7.1 500 
8,000 15 1,200 19.4 1,550 8,000 6 480 9.4 750 
9,000 15 1,350 211 1,900 9,000 6 540 «11d 1,000 
10,000 15 1,500 23.0 2,300 10,000 6 600 13.0 1,300 
11,000 20 2,200 245 2,700 11,000 8 880 145 1,600 
12,000 20 2,400 25.8 3,100 12,000 8 960 15.8 1,900 
13,000 23.1 3,000 26.9 3,500 13,000 13.8 1,790 188 2,450 
14,000 25.7 3,600 27.9 3,900 14,000 18.7 2,620 214 3,000 
15,000 28.0 4,200 28.7 4,300 15,000 23.0 3,450 23.7 3,550 
16,000 31.2 5,000 31.9 5,100 16,000 26.2 4,200 26.9 4,330 
17,000 34.1 5,800 34.7 5,900 17,000 29.1 4,950 29.7 5,050 
18,000 36.7 6,600 37.2 6,700 18/%O 31.7 5,700 322 5,800 
19,000 38.9 7,400 395 7,500 19.0. 33.9 6,450 345 6,580 
20,000 41.0 8,200 41.5 8,300 20,000 36.0 7,200 36.5 7,300 
21,000 43.3 9,100 438 9,200 21,000 78.3 8,050 388 8,150 
22,000 45.5 10,000 45.9 10,100 22,000 40.5 8.900 40.9 9,000 
23,000 474 10,900 47.8 11,000 23,000 42.4 9,750 428 9,850 
24,000 49.2 11,800 49.0 11,900 24,000 44.2 10,600 446 10,700 
24,500 50.0 12,250 50.0 12,250 24,500 45.0 11,025 45.0 
25,000 50.0 12,500 50.0 12,500 25,000 45.0 11,250 50.0 12.500 
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LAST MONTH’S WASHINGTON DIARY 

8/1 President Truman creates the Defense Ma- 
terials Procurement Agency. Jess Larson 
named Adminis‘rator 


8/3 NPA places all construction under CMP 


beginning October 1, requiring permits 
on basis of consumption of critical ma- 
terials (M-4A; CMP Reg. 6; CMP Reg. 3) 

8/7 NPAdministrator Manly Fleischmann an- 
nounces 100% CMP, to include avuto- 
mobile ond consumer durable goods 

8/14 House approves $5,678 million military 
construction program 

8/15 Petroleum Administration for Defense re- 
stricts use of natural gas in 15 states 

8/16 Defense Mobilizer Charles E. Wilson de- 
clares 60 day moratorium on granting of 
additional tax amortization certificates 
for industrial expansion 


8/20 NPA adds two more divisions to oversee 
construction: the Industrial Expansion Di- 
vision, for some types of factory build- 

ing, and the Water Resources Division 

| for construction of ground surface woter 
supply facilities 

8/20 President Truman approves emergency 
loan of 25,000 tons of copper from 
national stockpile to ease shortage 

9/1 President signs Defense Housing Bill 

9/4 HHFA and Federal Reserve Board ease 
Regulation X down payments on 1 to “4 
family housing 

9/6 DPA exhorts building industry to increase 
waste-saving design, hints it may vuse 
CMP as whip if voluntary plan foils 








by the Housing Act: $50 million for pub- 
licly financed housing for defense workers, 
$60 million for community facilities. At 
best, it would be early October before a 
defense housing program could start. 


Administrative perils. Builders ere ap- 
prehensive over the programming process, 
too. The convolutions that the Government 
planners go through not only take time but 
can also produce an entirely unrealistic 
appraisal of the need. A frequent criticism 
in Congress during the debate on the mea- 
sure was that by making it dificult enough 
for private enterprise to function, the 
Government would pave the way for public 
housing. 

As one House member put it: “We have 
raised the maximum for a basic two bed- 
room house to $9,000 with an additional 
$1,000 in high cost areas but there is 
nothing to stop Foley’s boys from requiring 
the bulk of the housing in each designated 
place to carry much lower price tags.” The 
bill’s supporters pooh-poohed these fears 
by pointing out that Foley only had a pid- 
dling $50 million for direct Government , 
construction. This could build only 5,000. 
or 6,000 units at best. At the speed the 
Public Housing Administration operates, it 
would be spring before any were started. 
Where permanent housing is built by the 
Government, Congress specified that it be 
sold as fast as possible after the emergency 
with the occupants having first preference 
as purchasers and veterans second. Tem- 
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TERMS OF NEW DEFENSE HOUSING BILL 





Type of Aid 


Limits 


Terms 





RENTAL HOUSING IN CRITICAL DEFENSE AREAS AS DESIGNATED BY PRESIDENT. 


Loans to builders of 1 to 4 family 
unit houses under section 903 of 
new Title 1X of FHA. Builders 
must hold housing for rent for de- 
fense workers for such period as 
FHA Commissioner may require. 
This probably will be 30 days but 
may be longer. 


Loans to builders of multi-family 
housing for defense workers under 
section 908 of new Title /X. 
Builders required to certify upon 
completion whether or not mort- 
gage exceed their costs. Builders 
profit may be included as a cost 
item. 


90% mortgage on a house costing 
up to $9,000 ($10,000 in high cost 
areas) plus $1,080 each for third 
and fourth bedroom. Correspond- 
ing terms for 2, 3, and 4 family 
houses. 


90% of estimated value of com- 
pleted project. Mortgage may not 
exceed $8,100 per family unit 
($7,200 if number of rooms does 
not exceed four per family unit). 
$900 per family unit allowed in 
high cost areas. No mortgage 
may exceed $5 million. 


30 years and not to exceed 414%. 
Rate expected to be current FHA 
maximum of 444%. 


32 years and 7 months; 4%. 


FOR SALE HOUSING IN CRITICAL DEFENSE AREAS 


Regulation X and its FHA and 
VA counterparts suspended for 
HHFA programmed housing sell- 
ing for $12,000 or less (also for 
construction of rental housing 
with rents to $85 per month). 


Defense workers who are not vet- 
erans but wish to buy pro- 
grammed housing qualify for 
benefits equal to the most liberal 
terms for veterans. For non-pro- 
grammed housing, Regulation X 


_ relaxed only as President directs. 


Under Title J] of FHA, loans 
available to owners on a basis of 
90% of first 7,000 of long term 
value (percentage decreases on a 
sliding scale to 86% on an $11,000 
house; 80% on a $12,000 house). 


No down payment required. Vet- 
eran may buy a house costing 
$12,000 or less with full amount 
of VA guarantce which may not 
exceed 60% of loan. 


25 years; 444%. 


30 years; 4%. 


FAMILY HOUSING FOR MILITARY BASES OR AEC PLANT WORKERS 


Wherry Act (Title VIII of FHA) 
extended to June 30, 1952. 


DIRECT GOVERNMENT 


HHFA miay put up temporary or 
permanent housing if acceptable 
applications are not forthcoming 
from private builders after 90 day 
period. $50 million authorized for 
such work. 


HHFA may make grants and 
loans to local governments for 
essential community services in 
defense areas, excluding schools. 
Total authorized: $60 million. 


Revolving fund of $10 million 
authorized to acquire housing 
sites around defense installations 
in isolated or semi-isolated areas 
to check land speculation. 


Production and distribution loans 
authorized to prefabricated hous- 
“ing firms already in business from 
new revolving fund of $15 million. 


Federal National Mortgage Asso- 
ciation permitted to issue advance 
commitments to buy mortgages 
on programmed housing in de- 
fense areas; also for housing in 
major disaster area and for 
Wherry Act projects. $200 mil- 
lion FNMA funds earmarked for 
this. 


40 


90% mortgages up to $8,100 per 
family unit (additional $900 al- 
lowed in high cost areas). Mort- 
gage limit $5 million per project. 


Costs may not exceed $9,000, 
$10,000 and $11,000 for two, three 
and four bedroom units respec- 
tively plus an additional $1,000 
in high cost aveas. (50% more 
allowed in U.S. territories.) 


COMMUNITY FACILITY ASSISTANCE 
Assistance only available to ex- 
tent localities unable to provide 
extra facilities made necessary by 
impact of defense activity. 


SITE ACQUISITION ASSISTANCE 
Improved sites may be leased or 
sold to private builders. 


PREFABRICATED HOUSING 
Loans may only be made where 
financing on reasonable terms is 
not otherwise -available. 


MORTGAGE FINANCING 
Commitments may only be made 
up to Dec. 31, 1951. 


32 years, 7 months; 4%. 


CONSTRUCTION IN DEFENSE AREAS AND AROUND MILITARY BASES 


HHFA required to fix fair rentals 
and to establish preferences for 
admission. 


Not specified. 


Not specified. 


Not specified but previous rate 
of 5% and 5 to 7 year loan period 
will probably continue. 


No fee may be imposed by origi- 
nating lender in excess of 1%; 
or 21%4% if advances are made 
during construction. 


porary housing including trailers will] be 
provided where only brief need is foreseen, 
The Department of Defense is counting on 
a large slice of the program to relieve slum 
conditions around its expanding military 
bases. To the extent the armed services 
drain away public housing funds, the Goy. 
ernment’s ability to intervene in purely 
defense-plant communities will dwindle, 
Insiders said the Pentagon wants at least 
half of this appropriation. 


Advance takeouts. Another major 
problem was mortgage money (see p. 48), 
What would happen if builders did their 
part; came forth with plans for the re. 
quired amount of housing in a designated 
community and then could not obtain fi- 
nancing ? A partial answer was that Federal 
National Mortgage Association would come 
to the rescue to the extent of its ability, 
The act carried an amendment authorizing 
FNMA to issue advance commitments in 
defense areas and for Wherry Act housing, 
But only $200 million was reserved for the 
purpose. Moreover a cut off date of De- 
cember 31 left too little time for builders 
and lenders to make much use of it. It was 
a cinch the Government would have to ex- 
tend and expand Fanny May’s secondary 
market facilities to finance defense housing 
in the volume needed. 

Another possible stumbling block was the 
fact that some builders now thought the 
difference between the newly relaxed Regu- 
lation X inside and outside of critical areas 
was so small that few builders would care 
to expose themselves to the extra hazards 
of defense area construction. Congress sus- 
pended credit curbs entirely in defense 
areas, both for veterans and non-veterans. 
But this privilege was confined to pro- 
grammed housing. Any housing in these 
areas beyond HHFA’s schedule would only 
be entitled to non-defense area relaxation, 
unless HHFA rules otherwise. 

What may prove to be a serious handicap 
in carrying out the program is that schools 
were stricken out of the community facility 
section before final passage. The House was 
adamant about this because the race and 
religious issues hovered over the debate. 
The House Education Committee will try 
to develop a substitute program for Federal 
aid to build schools in defense communities 
that would steer around these controversies. 
The trouble was that schools will be among 
the prime needs in most places. Signifi- 
cantly, a study by the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission had shown that in the two com- 
munities it operates, Oak Ridge, Tenn., and 
Richland, Wash., residents regard the quali- 
ty of schools as more important than hous- 
ing. The $60 million for other facilities 
will not go far, anyway. The Savannah 
River critical area could use half of it. 
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PRICES FALL on existing 


houses; new homes hold firm 


Prices of old homes were slipping. In al- 
most every big city across the country, 
realtors said houses were selling for $1,000 
to $3,000 less than a year ago. Big homes 
_the ones hit hardest by the price slide— 
usually suffered even bigger reductions, In 
Atlanta, a 16-year old house with 5 bed- 
rooms, 314, baths, went on the market at 
$27,500, finally sold last month for $19,- 


500. 


Sales off 5%. Chicago’s largest real 
estate dealer, Baird & Warner, reported 
sales of residences in the first six months of 
1951 dropped 4.7% below the same period 
last year. Real Estate Man M. J. Newmann 
reported one client asked $17,000 for a 
home. It sold for $15,000—‘“and I was 
lucky to get that.” In exclusive Winnetka, 
the North Shore firm of Quinlan & Tyson 
had been offered $30,000 to $35,000 for a 
home last year. It recently sold for $26,000. 
In Cleveland, Realtor George E. Forbes 
noted: “There’s a disposition to price things 
a little more realistically and listen to the 
merchants a little more. Prices are temper- 
ing.” Added Realtor George Weitersen of 
Detroit: “The public is always slow to react 
to changes in the market, which means that 
homes are underpriced in a period of ris- 
ing prices, and overpriced when the tide 
turns the other way.” Reported C, H. Bell, 
executive secretary of the Houston Real Es- 
tate Board, “Most brokers are complaining 
that owners won’t reduce their prices.” 

While conventionally-financed existing 
houses are free of Regulation X, the Fed- 
eral Reserve voluntary credit restraints do 
apply, so bankers are under pressure to 
hold conventional loans for existing hous- 
ing to the same limits. This also gives the 
house market a downward push. 


New homes firm. Prices of new homes 
were generally holding firm despite the 
sales slump that began in late spring. (An 
exception was Atlanta, where the price of 
several homes was cut from $14,500 to 
$14,000.) The Philadelphia Home Build- 
ers’ Association advised its members it was 
“not good business” to cut prices despite 
mounting sales resistance. Builders and 
realtors were banking on the usual fall up- 
swing in sales to pull them out of the 
woods. One hopeful sign: In over-built 
Dallas, sales picked up sharply during 
August. 

Farm real estate prices zoomed. The 
Agriculture Department, which measures 
tural land values with the years 1912-14 
as the base period, reported its index of 
farm prices reached a record 202 in July 


—17% above July 1950 and 5% above 
last March. 





Rider & Kester 
CONFUSED CONTRACTOR fires a question at NPA Attorney Henry M. Heymann (with glasses) as he 
explains how new construction controls work to meeting of 200 New Yorkers. Talk was part of NPA’s 
biggest effort yet to sell CMP to the industry. Heymann or NPA Ass’t General Counsel Richardson 
Bronson also addressed building groups in Boston, Chicago, San Francisco, Seattle and Denver dur- 
ing two weeks after the Aug. 3 order was issued. 


Structural Steel Famine Confronts 


Defense Plants with Costly Delays 


Impact of the new building controls (THE like prohibition: we'll build or else.” 
MacGaZINE OF BurLpinc, August ’51, p. 37) Fourth structural steel quarter allotments 
split the industry down the middle. confirmed big construction men’s worst 
Homebuilding leaders generally shrug- fears. NPA doled out these fractions of 
ged. Said Atlanta’s Roy Warren: “Regula- what the construction industry wanted for 
tion X is the fly in our ointment. M4A its first 3 months completely under the Con- 
doesn’t mean a thing to us.” General con- trolled Materials Plan: 
tractors fumed. Typical reaction was that Type of Building Grant 
of Loy Duddleston, executive secretary of Armed services ........0escseecceeceees 100% 
Houston AGC: “It’s going to be the rough- Aluminum plant expansion .............. 100% 
est thing you ever saw. We'll have to lock Iron & steel plant expansion............. 51% 


Other industrial expansion (chemical, in- 
dustrial equipment, electrical, electronics) 26% 
Multi-family housing (HHFA) .......... 50% 


RMEINEEE 5 ob.a00abe0 codec dedtebet tees 11% 


up, except for defense construction.” 
The alternative was envisaged by Presi- 

dent Francis J. McCarthy of the Northern 

California AIA chapter. “It’s going to be 


Defense plant shutdown. Smart con- 
tractors had seen the pinch on commercial 
building coming a few months off. The big 
surprise was the clampdown on factories 
mushrooming under the Government’s quick 
tax write off program, itself suspended for 
60 days when it became clear approvals 
were miles ahead of the country’s steel pro- 
ducing capabilities. 

Estimated New York Contractor H. C. 
“Chan” Turner Jr.: “I expect several hun- 
dred million dollars wort of plant expan- 
sion will have to be halted. I have $20 
million worth of industrial jobs myself that 
will have to mark time in the fourth quarter 
unless we get allocations we are not likely 
to get.” Another major industrial builder 
MATERIALS UMPIRE: As much as any one man reported ie ow wows oan ve omnpoes 
in Washington, powerful, energetic Ralph S. work on $20 million of prime defense 
Trigg will decide what industries get first claim plants in the fourth quarter unless unex- 


on scarce metals in coming months. Trigg is T 
) lw ranted by NPA. 
new deputy DPAdministrator and chairman of pected ses — ted y 


its potent, little-publicized Requirements Com- AGC President Glen W. Maxon snapped: 
mittee, which doles out controlled materials to “The Government has taken away from 


other government agencies to pass on to ultimate u ° ° “es 
stry the abili 
users. Trigg’s background: chief of the Agricul- the general contracting indust y we b ty 


ture Department’s gigantic production and mar- to give public bodies and private investors 
keting administration from 1948 until last March in construction reasonable assurance that 
when Secretary Brannan ousted him because . 

»rojects c completed on schedule and 
Trigg refused to let PMA grass roots committees projects can be piet 


be used to propagandize the Brannan plan. at estimated costs.” (Continued on page 45) 
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Bt: peas Bee 
TEMPERATURES IN CALIFORNIA’S San Joaquin Valley often 
reach 116°, But inside the big cotton warehouses and compress 
building at Bakersfield it’s 20° cooler during hot weather, and 
management estimates worker efficiency is 20 per cent greater 
—due to the reflectivity of Kaiser Aluminum Roofing. 
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THESE TEN BUILDINGS of the Calcot Compress & Warehouse of the aluminum roofing installations in the nation, the buildings cover nearly 
California Cotton Cooperative Association, Bakersfield, are entirely 


covered with Kaiser Aluminum corrugated roofing. One of the largest 


1,000,000 square feet. Each of the nine warehouses is 250’ x 158’. The 
large building measures 800’ x 300’. 


— 
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WHEN CAN YOU 


KAISER ALUMINUM ROOFING is unusually resistant to corrosion, never needs 
painting. The name “Kaiser Aluminum” stamped on every sheet assures trouble-free 
service: It’s solid aluminum—not clad or veneered. Sheets are light, easy to 


quickly applied—and don’t require expensive, heavy supporting structures. Becaust 
they’re strong, no sheathing is needed. 
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In Boston, construction on Deaconess 
Hospital had already ground to a halt for 
lack of steel plates, ordered more than a 
year ago. Priorities, belatedly granted, 
would permit resumption in late fall. 

Many architects were advising clients to 
defer construction. The vice president of 
one of the nation’s biggest building com- 
panies said bleakly: “Anyone is crazy to 
start anything now.” A big Chicago com- 
mercial and apartment management firm 
echoed, “No one in his right mind would 
start now on new construction of any size.” 
Scores of projects were pulled off the draft- 
ing boards. Sample: a $114 million plant 
planned by a Chicago electrical firm, A 
Chevrolet dealer in Dallas held up start 
of a $1.5 million plant because of uncer- 
tainty over reinforcing steel. 

Deadline scramble. A minor rush de- 
veloped to beat the Oct. 1 deadline, after 
which it’s illegal for a project without a 
Government allotment to receive controlled 
materials above self-certifiable amounts. In 
Atlanta, for example, one contractor broke 
ground for a supermarket twice denied un- 
der old NPA rules. 

A Chicago architect noted: “Everywhere 
you turn, it’s ‘how fast can I push to get 
the work done?’ Every going project is now 
a fantastic risk. One of our apartment 
buildings, financed over a year ago and 
promised enough reinforcing steel for a 
floor a week, is actually receiving enough 
for one floor a month.”” Architect Harwood 
Smith of Dallas, who is also a co-owner of 
anew multiple unit apartment under con- 
struction, said “The stop order has us sweat- 
ing. We've got $500,000 tied up in the 
project which is half built. If they make 
us halt, we’re out of luck.” 

In Detroit, Walter L. Couse, past presi- 
dent of AGC, pointed up a job NPA would 
emphasize more: waste saving (see p. 55). 
Said he: “Many firms are redesigning their 
jobs to use less critical materials, more 
concrete and laminated wood trusses, but 
most prefer to wait until they are forced 
by non-clearance of present plans.” 

‘As ye sow...’ Whatever else the new 
controls did, they sowed a bumper crop of 
confusion. “We're quite aware of it. We 
regret it,” Attorney Henry Heymann of 
NPA’s construction controls division told 
4 contractors’ meeting in New York. No 
small part of the confusion was NPA’s fault. 
First, the wrong draft of the order got 
printed and distributed to Washington news 
services, No sooner was the “right” draft 
off the Government presses than NPA dis- 
covered it contained a crucial typographical 
error. 

Efforts of contractors to get local guid- 
anee on details of the new system were 
thwarted by the Department of Commerce’s 
customary snail-paced distribution of NPA 


orders. In Miami, NPA officials Thompson 
V. Jones and Willard R. Burton had to 
confess to an Aug. 7 meeting of labor lead- 
ers, contractors and material dealers that 
they couldn’t shed any light on the new 
rules announced four days earlier: they 
hadn’t seen a copy. (The Builders Ex- 
change manager gave them one.) 

Volunteer enforcement added more con- 
fusion to the picture. In Cleveland, the city 
refused to issue permits for a $125,000 
manufacturing plant until NPA approved. 
Yet steeel for the job had been bought in 
May, when no NPA approval was required. 
Now it was 75% fabricated. 

Ease curbs in mid-’52? The best that 
could be said was that the end of the steel 
pinch seemed to be in sight—provided no 
fresh international crisis raises armament 


goals. NPA officials said they hoped to be 
able to relax most of the controls “by mid- 
1952.” Steel and aluminum, aircraft and 
tank plant expansion is scheduled to be 
completed by then. They are getting the 
lion’s share of structural steel meanwhile. 
Aluminum too “probably will be available 
in adequate quantities for essential pur- 
poses by that time,” forecast NPA Con- 
struction Materials Chief J. L. Haynes. 

There was some talk in Washington 
circles that steel allotments for the first 
quarter of 1952 would be larger. But cop- 
per would be cut back hard—principally 
because of the strike by the Mine, Mill & 
Smelter Workers Union which shut off 95% 
of the nation’s copper production. Said 
Mobilizer Wilson: “It couldn’t have hap- 
pened at a worse time.” 


Senator Urges: Tap $5.6 Billion Vets 
Insurance Fund for VA Mortgages 


It began to look this month as if the impasse 
on VA mortgage loans might be cured by 
the same thing that caused it: politics. At 
4%, a VA loan cannot compete with other 


Kaufmann & Fabry Co. 
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ARMY SKYSCRAPER: 


Wherry Act apartment rises in 
Chicago 


22-story 


Rising on Chicago’s South Side last month under 
the Wherry Act was—of all things—a 22-story, 
252-unit twin-towered apartment. Though many 
an apartment-hungry Chicagoan would consider 
it a luxury to be dealt in on the $2 million proj- 
ect, Lt. Gen. Stephen J. Chamberlin, Fifth Army 
commander, said he regarded it as a “‘low rent’ 
venture to ease the tight housing situation for 
his headquarters staff of 2,000. Rents will range 
from $73.50 for efficiency units to $148.50 for 
3-bedroom quarters. Builder and operator is 
bustling Herbert S. Greenwald, 36, who promoted 
the spectacular Promontory Apartments by 
Architect Mies Van der Rohe on Chicago’s Lake 
Shore. Architect Ralph Epstein decided on twin 
towers to give more exposure, more compact lay- 
out. The buildings have fiat plate floors, con- 
crete ceilings, radiant heat, and stainless steel 
spandrels backed up with lightweight concrete. 
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investments when borrowers are willing to 
pay more. The Veterans Administration has 
clung stubbornly to the unworkable rate. 
So by last month there was virtually no 
private market left for VA home loans. 
Direct government loans to veterans had 
soared in the months after the Federal Re- 
serve pulled the rug out from the mortgage 
market by unpegging government bonds. 
Last January VA made 1,241 direct loans. 
By June (when VA direct lending authority 
lapsed until President Truman signed the 
Defense Housing Bill) direct loans reached 
4,000 a month. Most demand came from 
rural areas and small towns where mort- 
gage money has never been plentiful. Bus- 
iest VA office in direct lending was Louis- 
ville, which covers all Kentucky. Runners 
up were offices for Alabama, Virginia, Mis- 
sissippi and North Carolina in that order. 


For 4,000 direct loans a month, VA 
would need about $32 million. The new 
housing act lets VA re-loan money from 
repayments. But this only totals about 
$10 million a month. And a new bill to 
add $300 million to the revolving fund 
might not get far in Congress. 


Insurance kitty. Into this stalemate, Sen. 
Burnet R. Maybank (D., S.C.) dropped a 
bombshell fused by his private brain trust: 
why not invest part of the $5.6 billion na- 
tional service life insurance reserve fund 
in direct GI loans? By law, the reserve 
now buys only government bonds, gets a 
type yielding 3%. Mortgage loans, even 
after knocking off 142% for servicing, 
would yield 314%. And the Treasury could 
save taxpayers about $40 million a year 
in interest. It can raise the same money 


(Continued on page 48) 
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In this case, yes . . . biggest is best! 


V V hen it comes to the circus fat our products against any being 
man, we’ll admit biggest is best. produced anywhere—for results 
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usAlAce 


usAIRCco's 
Refrigerated Kooler-aire 

in offices of Pan American 

Airways at New York International Airport. 


But when it comes to the building 
of efficient, thrifty equipment for 
the handling and conditioning of 
air—here, we think, the size of 
the firm you deal with is less im- 
portant than its engineering skill, 
its mechanical ability, its tools, 
facilities, equipment and the de- 
sire of its people to build the finest 
equipment in the field. 

Though we haven’t the biggest 
plant or the longest production 
line in the industry, we’ll match 


delivered per unit of power and 
per dollar of investment. 

On top of that, you’ll find us a 
friendly, dependable outfit to 
work with, eager to be of service. 
Make it a point to check with 
usAIRco next time you have a 
job involving air. Might be some 
important benefits, some worth- 
while savings for your clients. 
UNITED STATES AIR CONDITIONING 
CORPORATION, 3305 Como Ave. S.E., 
Department K, Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 
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Weldwood Kaylo Partition 
Panels in a New York show- 
room, Radio City. Installation 
by John Hartell & Co. 
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Weldwood Kaylo Partition Panels 


Description 


a 
WELDWOOD PARTITION PANELS | ‘se = ss | 


thoroughly kiln-dried and laid with 


° * rain at right angles to the grain of the : 
...made with a Kaylo” Core ° ote 9 | 
crossbands. Both faces are smoothly belt 
These beautiful wood-faced partition panels are also the sanded. Available in complete veriety tl 

most versatile ever developed. They are readily adapt- of decorative hardwoods. | 

able to the low-railing. 7-foot and full ceiling height types 


Crossbands: Thoroughly kiln-dried 
hardwood 1/16” thick extending full 
width of the panel. 


of partitions. Made for use in offices, hospitals, schools 
and other institutions. 


Weldwood Kaylo Partition Panels utilize the Kaylo 

















) : : ; , Edge Bands: Non-treated hardwood ) 
| core—a revolutionary new inert and incombustible core } | 
: . ‘ : , edge bands extend the full length with } 
material . . . the same material used in the universally ‘ | 
, - : : the end edge bands cut in between. ] 
accepted Weldwood Fire Door which bears the Under- - 
: . . ' “ie Also available with fireproofed birch } 
writers’ Laboratories Label. They are made in 2 types— } 
. . . edge bands. tt 
with either non-treated or fireproofed wood edge banding. 
Weldwood Kaylo Partition Panels can be obtained Core: Incombustible Kaylo material. ' 
with flush, architecturally clean faces of beautiful ash, . 7-4 
: . = . ¥ : Adhesive: Waterproof Tego film phe- 1 
avodire, birch, elm, gum, Korina, mahogany, oak, prima Ra 
? nolic resin glued by hot plate process. 
vera and walnut. 
| ’ izes: Avai in all si t } 
| They can be easily finished in any number of ways to Stuce: Available in ofl slams up So ane 
. i ing 4’ x 8’ or 8’ x 4’. Stock thick- 
create the correct effect for any decorative plan. And they apoting S27 8 Sock hem ) 
, . 34" 
can be ordered with a different wood veneer on each side. er 
Send for complete information, specifications and 
sample. *Reg. Trademark, Owens-Illinois Glass Co. 


UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION MOB-9-51 
55 West 44th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


WELDWOOD Partition Panels 


Please send your new folder on 
Weldwood Kaylo Partition Panels — and sample. 


UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION : Name . 


Manufactured and distributed by 





Firm 


—— Ce APT Ie 





55 West 44th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
o 


Branches in Principal Cities. Address 


City and State 
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that much cheaper from other sources. 
Reasoned Maybank: this plan would swell 
funds for direct loans beyond a possibility 
of exhaustion; the mortgages were pro- 
tected by government guarantee nearly as 
binding as bonds. At first glance, mort- 
gage bankers were aghast: such a scheme 
could well steal the VA 15 to 18% of the 
nation’s total mortgage business in new 
homes which flows through private chan- 
nels. After a closer look, smart mortgage 
lenders thought they saw a_ loophole: 
they could originate and service VA 
loans made possible by the insurance bo- 
nanza. (Up to now, the Veterans Adminis- 
tration has serviced its own direct mortgage 
loans. But going into the direct lending 


business on the vast lending scale Maybank 
contemplates would involve creation of an 
enormous new staff of bureaucrats. Con- 
gress probably would balk.) 

Unsurprisingly, the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, holding their 52nd annual encamp- 
ment in Manhattan’s Hotel Astor, promptly 
threw their potent political pressure behind 
Maybank’s idea. The VFW made an all 
important stipulation: insurance money 
should be only a secondary market for 
VA loans “made through private lenders.” 
Mortgage lenders breathed easier. 

With VA mortgage money virtually cer- 
tain to remain nonexistent at 4%, Congress 
would find it hard to resist the Maybank 


scheme with an election year coming up. 


Shortage of Mortgage Money Eases; 
Permanent Cure Far Away as Ever 


Except for VA loans, the six-month-old 
mortgage pinch began to taper off this 
month. Numerous prophets had predicted 
it would, though few had been willing to 
pin themselves down to a date any more 
definite than “during the fall or spring.” 
Even now, the crisis was not over, but signs 
multiplied rapidly that the swing was back 
to an easier flow of money: 


> Dropping house starts had reduced demand for 
mortgage credit, though relaxation of Regula- 
tion X in the wake of the Defense Housing Act 
might reverse this trend and prolong the money 
problem. 


>» As happens in a war economy, savings of U. S. 
citizens were soaring. Department of Commerce 
figures put the annual rate at $21 billion during 
the second quarter of the year. That compared 
with a rate of $4 billion during the July-September 
buying wave last year after the Korea war broke 
out. 


» Big lenders were beginning to digest the huge 
backlog of commitments left unexpectedly on their 
hands in March by the unpegging of government 
bonds which made it possible to sell bonds to in- 
vest in mortgages only at a loss. Big insurance 
lenders like Metropolitan and Mutual Life were 
buying more actively. In a few weeks, a lot of 
others seemed sure to hop on the bandwagon. 


> The price of long term government bonds (non- 
bank victory 2%’s of 1972-1967) which skidded 
as low as 96% during the spring, rebounded to 
98 21/32—although there were skeptics who said 
this was an artificial recovery because the Federal 
Reserve scares would-be sellers of any large block 
of bonds by asking “why are you unloading?” 


Smiles. Across the nation, mortgage 
bankers and lenders now chorused opti- 
mism. Samples: 


> “The situation is somewhat better,” said Presi- 
dent-elect Aubrey Costa of the Mortgage Bankers 
Association. “When the President signs the De- 
fense Housing Bill I expect an immediate im- 


provement because we will have a program with 
less tension in it.” 


>In Chicago, Stephen G. Cohn, vice-president of 
the 98-year-old Greenebaum Investment Co., re- 
ported a large east coast insurance company 
prophesied: “By December, we'll all be scram- 
bling for business.” 


>In San Francisco, Western Mortgage Corp., 
local correspondent for Metropolitan Life, was 
preparing to underwrite a 30 house tract, their 
largest in four months. Observed cautious E, A. 
Mattison, executive vice-president of the Bank 
of America: “If there’s a straw in the wind it’s in 
the direction of more money.” 


pA Cleveland banker—more cheerful than most 
—reported: “There’s a market developing. Re- 
cently we had to go down to 94 or 95 for com- 


LL 
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mitments on FHA’s. Now they’re back to par 
and lenders are beginning to nibble. The ip. 
surance compaines are coming in but the big 
bankers in New York and Philadelphia aren}— 
yet. By the end of the year we'll be out of the 
mortgage woods entirely.” 


> Best evidence of all was offered by a big New 
York mortgage broker. His business volume for 


this year: 
Jan: $11 million May: 4 _ million 
Feb: 6 million Jun: 2 million 
Mar: 4 million Jul: 2% million 
Apr: 3 million Aug: 5 million 


Little and Late. As is expectable in poli- 
tics, now that the ailing mortgage market 
has begun to cure itself, more government 
agencies staged “rescue acts.” The Recon- 
struction Finance Agency announced it will 
make real estate loans for “military and 
defense housing and housing in critical 
areas’, though probably this will only be 
a $50 million trickle. Congress’ effort to 
increase the flow of mortgage money to 
critical defense areas by giving the Federal 
National Mortgage Association power to 
make advance commitments (see page 40) 
fell afoul of administrative entanglements. 
Effective August 18, Fanny May announced 
it will buy only FHA and VA loans where 
originating lenders certify they were paid 
fees of no more than 1%, or 214% if there 
was a construction loan besides the perma- 
nent mortgage. For FHA loans, this made 
little difference: FHA does not permit 
charges above 1 and 214% anyway. But 
the Veterans Administration did. It per- 
mitted about 3% under optimum circum- 
stances. Sample: lenders take a cut in a 
sales commission charged by a builder who 
has set up a separate real estate corpora- 
tion. 
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DROP IN HOUSE STARTS produced by the mortgage pinch and credit restrictions has hit harder at 
money-shy areas west of the Appalachians than along the well-heeled Atlantic coast. These figures, 
compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics and presented here for the first time, dramatize the de- 
cline in privately-financed dwelling units authorized by permit in urban areas for June, compared 


with June a year ago. 
York 36%, 


Among typical individ 
IMinois 41%, California 45%, Texas 


ual states, Pennsylvania showed a 23% drop, New 
51%, Oregon 57%, Alabama 64%, Wyoming 83%. 
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Grumbled Vice-President Dolph Zink of 
Fastern Mortgage Service Company in 
Philadelphia: “This makes it virtually im- 
possible for a lender to sell loans to Fanny 
May.” As usual, the new fee rule caught 
brokers with loans on hand they would not 
now be able to sell to Fanny May, the only 
important secondary market in the nation 
for VA loans. (In Atlanta, VA takeout 
commitments sank to 90, Chase National 
Bank in New York was charging 1% for 
the takeout commitments at 95. How, asked 
mortgage bankers, could they afford to close 
a loan without collecting a placement fee 
with a risk of a 6 point loss?) 

On the other hand, if Fanny May had not 
limited fees it was exposed to a racket of 
the worst kind. Reason: Fanny May buys 
at par. If a lender can collect say 5% 
“fees”, he really gets 5% for the use of his 
money for 60 days (or less if he can get a 
defense housing loan ready for Fanny May 
sooner than that). If a lender worked 
Fanny May every 60 days, he might get 
30% in a year for just passing the buck to 
a government lending agency. 


Future Market. Amid mobilization’s de- 
mands for money to finance industrial ex- 
pansion, most experts foresaw little chance 
of a drop in interest rates. One good bet 
seemed to be that after the commitment 
backlog is worked out during the fall there 
would be a lively market for FHA loans 
around 99, VA’s, except for the possibility 
of rescue by the veterans’ own life in- 
surance fund, would only move at 97 or 
lower. That the Truman administration 
seemed determined to forbid. Easier credit 
terms for veterans spelled out by Congress 
in the new housing bill would be a farce 
unless Congress also cracked the whip over 
VA’s mortgage rules. 

Bankers knew, too, that nothing had yet 
been done to prevent mortgage crises from 
recurring. Not until savings balanced the 
demand for money, or until Government in- 
sured mortgages were freed from the 
shackles of fixed interest rates and fees to 
compete for what investment funds were 
available would the industry be free from 
its feast and famine tendencies. 


10% WAGE BOOST ORDERED 


The Construction Industry Stabilization 
Commission, the arm of the Wage Stabili- 
zation Board created to give special treat- 
ment to pay of 2,500,000 workers in the 
building industry, voted to permit con- 
struction wages to rise 10% above June 24, 
1950 levels. Other workers still figure their 
10% increases from mid-January 1950, but 
they are permitted cost of living adjust- 


ments on top of that. Construction workers 
are not, 
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Critical Housing Program Stymied as 


Planners Wrangle over New Setup 


The floundering critical areas program 
ground to a complete halt last month. Con- 
gress, passing the new Defense Production 
Act, ruled that rent control must be imposed 
in critical areas. But of the 42 towns and 
cities already placed on the “critical” list 
because they need more defense housing, 
only 12 still remained under rent ceilings. 
Rather than stir up a certain storm by 
clamping rent control on the other 30 cities, 
defense mobilizers simply shut down the 
critical areas program. Long after Labor 
Day, top administration brass were still 
quarreling over how to proceed. The prob- 
lem seemed to demand a Gordian solution. 
Some of the complexities: 

> The Defense Housing Bill also creates means 


for declaring critical areas without provision for 
rent control but requiring suspension of Reg. X. 
> The Defense Production Act gave Mobilizer 
Wilson and Defense Secretary Marshall joint 
power to designate critical areas. The Housing 
Act, however, vested this authority in President 
Truman. 

> Thus, theoretically the administration might set 
up two sets of critical areas. Nobody was seriously 
proposing such a course, however. But how to keep 
the program in one package? HHFAdministra- 
tor Foley had one plan: let the President delegate 
his critical area authority to a new chairman of a 
critical areas committee who would have to be a 
table-thumping, knuckle-rapping high-ranker, prob- 
ably from the top drawer Office of Defense Mobili- 
zation. Then, ODM and armed forces could work 
together on the problem. 

> This, however, did not solve what to do about the 
42 critical areas already named. If they were 
continued as critical areas and thus brought under 
rent control, real estate interests would scream. 
If they were not, then these areas would have to be 
removed from the list. In that case, builders would 
yell and run to their Congressmen. Besides, the 
Government would be in the curious position of 
acting to defeat its own aims. 


Who does what? Among the top brass 
who had to figure out the new administra- 
tive setup, Arthur Flemming of ODM 
clashed with Economic Stabilizer Eric 
Johnston, Foley and Rent Stabilizer Tighe 
Woods over some of the details. Flemming, 
top mobilization manpower official, was 
urging (apparently successfully) that re- 
gional defense mobilization committees be 
given the job of fact-finding and recom- 
mending whether areas should be added to 
the critical housing list. The others felt this 
would only compound delay and result in 
inconsistent decisions. They wanted to give 
the critical areas committee in Washington 
more power and a new chairman, replacing 
able, youthful Ralph Kaul, Probable solu- 
tion: Regional committees will have a voice, 
but the beefed-up Washington committee 
will make decisions. 
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So the argument wore on from weeks to 
a month—time that could not be made up. 
Meanwhile, the backlog of pending cases 
soared to 100, including six that the Kaul 
committee was ready to certify as critical 
when ODM ordered the freeze, and another 
15 that were nearly ready for announce- 
ment. Among them: Morrisville, Pa., where 
U. S. Steel’s $400 million Fairless plant 
was scheduled to begin partial operation 
in January. 


Delay criticized. The Veterans of For- 
eign Wars, with their sights on only half 
the target, adopted an angry resolution de- 
nouncing the Defense Department for “dila- 
tory tactics,” demanding that critical areas 
be named forthwith to help provide better 
housing for servicemen. 

Such potshots produced improvisations. 
ODM agreed to rubber stamp any critical 
areas sought by the Defense Department 
where military facilities were the only de- 
fense activity. This action would be taken 
under the rent control authority. First to 
be named would be Camp Cooke and Camp 
Roberts, Calif.; Ft, Leonard Wood, Mo.; 
Toole, Utah; Dover, Del.; Valdosta, Ga.; 
and Huntsville, Ala. For areas where the 
need is greatest (like Savannah River, Pa- 
ducah, Ky.), Mobilizer Wilson ordered the 
Kaul committee to pass its findings up to 
ODM, where Manpower Boss Flemming can 
go over them with the Defense Department. 


PRIOR OPINION on rent lids 
coaxes landlords to remodel 


The town fathers of Lake Charles, La. (pop. 
41,200) , made the customary promise to the 
Air Force: “Sure, we'll see that 750 new 
houses are built for the boys at the Strategic 
Air Command base.” That was last fall. 
By July, with airmen running out of 
their ears, Lake Charles folk found that 
only 20% of the promised housing was be- 
ing built by local builders and realtors. One 
day, a Lake Charles delegation turned up 
at the Washington office of Housing Expe- 
diter Tighe Woods (now rent stabilizer), 
apparently, as Woods chuckles, “not know- 
ing the housing expediter had nothing to 
do with expediting housing.” 


Smooth talk and ballyhoo. Woods went 
south for a look. He found, first. land- 
lords so vexed at rent control they had shut 
up their apartments. He smooth-talked 100 
holdout units back on the market. Second 
possibility was to persuade owners of Lake 
Charles’ crop of old southern mansions to 

(Continued on page 55) 
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ve them up into smaller units. But most 


: EF hem balked in the well founded fear 
that converted units might be brought back 
under rent control (as they now will be if 
~ Lake Charles is declared a critical area un- 
4 der the Defense Production Act). Woods’ 


solution was to order his local rent director 


to give such potential landlords a written 
(and thus legally binding) prior opinion 
on the rent ceiling that will be imposed if 
their reconverted units become subject to 
rent controls again. With the aid of a lively 
publicity campaign masterminded — by 
Woods’ aides, the gimmick clicked. Some 
95 units, mostly financed under FHA Title 
|. were added to the Lake Charles housing 
inventory in a matter of weeks. 


Kisses all around. Last month, Woods’ 
improvisation was catching on fast. The 
Defense Department, belatedly awakening 
to its long neglected family housing crisis, 
called the plan to the attention of post com- 
manders. The Veterans of Foreign Wars 
endorsed it. Even the National Association 
of Real Estate Boards, Woods’ archfoe. 
grunted a muffled word of approval. Next 
town on Woods’ list was Great Falls, Mont., 
where air base caused a housing shortage. 

Optimist Woods hoped his prior opinion 

system might persuade homeowners to cre- 
"ate 100,000 new housing units by remodel- 
ing in the nation’s housing shy defense 
| areas. At best, Woods admitted, his plan 
"isonly a stopgap measure. Lake Charles was 
' still 450 homes shy on its promises to the 
Air Force. “I don’t know what to do about 
that,” said Woods. 


MANUFACTURER PROFITS: gains 


outnumber declines this year 


The net profits of 13 among the building 
| industry’s largest material and equipment 
| manufacturers for the first half of 1951 re- 
" flected the jumbled pattern of rearmament. 
More than half reported income 10 to 
130% above last year, despite soaring 
taxes, labor and materials costs. Reason: 
| Whopping sales increases. But nearly as 
many showed either no change or 10-20% 
: declines in earnings despite rising sales. 


: 4 US. Steel profits dipped 10% on a sales 
| jump of 21%. U.S. Gypsum sales climbed 


23%, but profits fell 20%. 





Company 1950 1951 Change 
ie OT RR ae $680,874 $1,594,277 +134% 
US. Plywood oS ae 4,458,699 8,951,272 +-100% 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. .. 11,545,296 22,463,559 + 95% 
Johns-Manville Corp. ...... 10,100,687 12,593,038 -++- 25% 


Westinghouse Electric Corp. 27,206,707 31,564,000 + 16% 
American Radiator - Standard 

Sanitary EE Sa 10,604,372 12,172,475 + 14% 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co.§ .. 21,986,895 24,648,713 + 12% 
stints a ae 3,123,007 3,139,602 “5 
“atsburgh Plate Glass Co... 19,358,325 19,475,859 eves 
General Electric ........... 77,444,992 70,325,616 — 9% 


he ae 119,079,238 106,797,497 — 10% 
peer Owens-Ford Glass Co. 15,063,850 11,298,670 — 25% 
‘S. Gypsum Co. .......... 13,865,739 11,325,510 — 18% 


*s months to Apr. 30. {Year ending Apr. 30. § Year 
ending Jun. 30. 128 weeks to Jul. 15. 











NPA joins the attack on building waste 


The Federal defense agencies are at last acting on the waste-cutting recommen- 
dations of THE MacazinE oF BuiLpinc’s Round Tables. Following are some of 
the encouraging actions already taken; the list begins on page 159: 


Recommendation: All of us, believing 
in a free economy, would far rather see 
Federal controls applied directly to 
save materials and manpower while 
permitting as much building as _pos- 
sible, rather than indirectly by reducing 
the volume of construction while _per- 
mitting needless wastes to continue. 


Action: On August 3 building control or- 
ders issued by NPA put construction of 
one- to four-family homes solely on a ma- 
terials consumption basis. Mr. Wilson has 
gone on record that: “To the extent that 
the amount of critical materials used in 
each unit is reduced, the total volume of 
housing construction can be increased.” 


Recommendation: Since the chaos of lo- 
cal building codes is the greatest single 
cause of waste and over-design in build- 
ing, the Government should ask the pa- 
triotic cooperation of every local Govern- 
ment in bringing its local building codes 
in line with the tested standard provi- 
sions of one or other of the national or 


regional standard codes. 


Action: DMB has requested general adop- 
tion of a code amendment waiving for the 
duration of the present emergency all code 


-restrictions blocking the adoption of con- 


servation standards recommended by NPA 
and, for the same purpose, HHFA has urged 
the adoption of a model emergency home 
building code which would permit great 
savings on critical materials. 


Recommendation: It would be a very 
real help if the Federal Government 
would adopt dimensional coordination 
on the 4” module . . . and issue instruc- 
tions that from now on all buildings 
erected with Federal funds must be de- 
signed to take advantage of the savings 
offered by dimensional coordination. 


Action: First Government department to 
espouse modular coordination is the Navy. 
Said Admiral Jelley: “The Bureau of Yards 
& Docks, heartily endorses the principle of 
modular coordination. All personnel en- 
gaged in the design, planning, or procure- 
ment of materials for Navy construction are 
directed to cooperate to the fullest extent.” 


Recommendation: Substantial steel sav- 
ings could be achieved if (the Govern- 
ment) would work out satisfactory stand- 
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ards for roof and floor loading and invite 
patriotic cooperation of the various code 
authorities to permit these savings at 
once, 


Action: NPA has asked the American 
Standard Association to recommend such 
loading standards. 


Recommendation: Since the shortage of 
steel is particularly pressing, the Govern- 
ment should single out conservation in 
steel/for special attention and . . . con- 
sider what increase in the allowable ten- 
sile strength of steel would be safe and 
proper for all buildings erected during 
the emergency. 


Action will be taken on this recommenda- 
tion as soon as the loading standards are 
approved. 


Recommendation: Field welding of steel 
members is now forbidden by the codes 
in many communities, although its pro- 
ponents claim that its wider use would 
reduce the amount of steel needed by as 
much as 10%. The Govérnment should 
explore on what basis the various code 
authorities should be asked to relax their 


provisions on welding. 


Action: NIA has asked all communities to 
accept the AISC standards, which already 
approve welding. In addition, NPA has 
specifically called upon architects and en- 
gineers to recognize in their design “that in 
structural steel design appreciable tonnage 
savings are often possible through welding 
and arranging for continuity of design.” 


Recommendation: During the emer- 
gency, critica! materials should not be al- 
located to any project unless the owner 
certifies that his application asks for no 
more than is necessary under such con- 
servation standards as the NPA may pre- 
scribe in furtherance of the waste elim- 
ination program. 


Action: ODM consultants are working on 
a plan requiring with each CMP-4C applica- 
tion a letter from the designer stating that 
the design is the most economical in its use 
of critical materials that can be devised for 
a safe, durable structure. Such a letter, 
signed by a registered engineer or architect, 
would be accepted as evidence that the 
project meets the best conservation stan- 
dards. (NEWS continued on page 60) 
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tinctive textures 
can be produced 
by the workman 


with THOROSEAL 


Complete Masonry Protection 


Can be secured from foundation to roof with THOROSEAL. 
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WATERPLUG Write today for our 


To Stop Leaks 


THOROSEAL new 20 page bro- 
To Seal Surface chure 17-A and de- 


©) 6 (03 4¢-) 7.0 signer’s wall chart. 


For Beautiful Finish 
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Compact 
kitchens 
with fronts 
of genuine 
vitreous 
porcelain 


























DWYER KITCHENS 


| (Formerly called Murphy-Cabranette Kitchens) 





You'll find their worth proven in more than a 


Gas or electric ranges of 


| quarter-century of usage in rental properties. ademad. dian, aaa 
] , : ; insulated ovens with waist- 
| There is tenant-appeal in their porcelain beauty high broiler and oven beat con- 


, : : trol on Series 48, 60 and 69. 
| and streamlined convenience . . . economy in 





their durability and ease of maintenance. 


Write for illustrated bulletins showing four 


sizes .. . for gas or electric cooking, with 

modern refrigerators with push-button doors One-piece porcelain sink- 
. and-range tops. Not a 
and stainless steel frozen food lockers. crack or crevice'to harbor 


dirt and grease. 


DWYER PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


DEPT. B951, MICHIGAN CITY, INDIANA 





Capacious electric refrigerators, 
Fiberglas insulated, with push- 
button doors and stainless steel 


frozen food lockers. 
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Congress Clips BLS Housing Surveys: 
HHFA Seeks Defense Appropriation 


For research on pigs, cows or insects, Con- 
gress is traditionally open-handed. Legisla- 
tors respect the political potency of the farm 
bloc. No such sacrosanct status protected 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ construction 
statistics division. For its size, building is 
probably th nation’s most non-cohesive, in- 
articulate industry. 

Passing the Independent Offices appro- 
priation bill last month, Congress trimmed 
BLS from $655,000 to $412,000 for measur- 
ing housing. The effective cut was even 
stiffer, however, because the Senate insisted 
$90,000 be earmarked for a boondoggle 
study of foreign labor reports, This left 
BLS with less than half the money it spent 
in fiscal 1950-51. As a result, BLS figures 
on housing starts—more vital than ever be- 
cause of credit restrictions—will lose much 
of their usefulness. H. E. “Pat” Riley, 
chief of BLS construction statistics, expects 
to abandon studies of lapsed permits, de- 
lays in starts after permits are issued, and 
other factors which increase the accuracy 
of BLS’ widely-respected figures. While 
national housing starts figures will be con- 
tinued, most area starts reports will die. 
Killed entirely will be all area estimates 
of costs and characteristics of new hous- 
ing. 

HHFA’s appropriation fared little better. 
Congress whacked Administrator Foley’s 
request for $5,615,000 operating money to 
$3,717,000. But Foley has a second chance. 
Both the Defense Production Act and De- 
fense Housing Bill gave HHFA extensive 
jobs. Foley asked for $1,625,000 under the 
first, had not yet figured out how much he 
wanted under the second. With luck, HHFA 
might even be able to expand its research 
program a little. 


NATURAL GAS expansion banned 
in 15 states; steel crisis blamed 


After hearing home builders, gas appliance 
makers and utility firms wail for two 
months that the move would cause havoc, 
the Petroleum Administration for Defense 
ordered a slow down on the expanding use 
of natural gas for home heating in 15 east- 
ern states and the District of Columbia. 
While the hue and cry was on, Congress 
had pulled the rug out from under PAD 
by writing an amendment into the new 
Defense Production Act. This allows a state 
public utilities commission to eliminate its 
state from the order by certifying to the 
President it is handling the situation. Five 
states promptly did so—Virginia, Mary- 
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land, West Virginia, Wisconsin and Ohio. 

Reason for PAD’s order was that steel 
was too scarce to permit the industry to 
continue expanding pipe lines froin gas 
wells to market as fast as it would like. 
In the third quarter, for instance, the oil 
and gas industry was allocated just over 
half the line pipe PAD claims it needed. 
So the order prohibited most utilities for 
the next 12 months from taking on more 
than 1% as many new residential cus- 
tomers as they now serve. 

For home builders, the order presented 
multiple ironies. Sample: the Washington 
Gas Light Co., serving 280,000 natural gas 
users in the District of Columbia and 
adjacent Maryland and Virginia, would 
be limited to a fraction of its normal ex- 
pansion inside the capital (which will obey 
the order) but unfettered a few yards away 
in the two adjacent states (which won’t). 
Normally, 60% of all new houses use gas 
heat. Even in its limping form the PAD 
order promised to alter the pattern of 
home heating in the northeastern U. S. 


PUBLIC HOUSERS RAISE GOAL 


Cheered by success in their fight to keep 
50,000 public housing units this year, pub- 
lic housers set their sights on a target for 
fiscal 1952-3 of 135,000 public housing 
units. Said Executive Vice President Lee 
F. Johnson of the National Housing Con- 
ference: “We look to PHA and HHFA... 
to make a strong fight.” 








NEW CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITY 
(expenditures in millions of dollars) 


August Ist 8 Months 
% %o 
Type "50 "51 Change "50 "51 Change 
PRIVATE 
Residential 
(nonfarm) . 1322 1865 —10.8 7897 7140 +5.0 
Industrial .... 91 184 -+102,2 604 1244 +106.0 
Commercial .. 114 107 —6.1 742 984 +32.6 
Torac® .... 2090 2802 5 13047 13701 +-11.5 
PUBLIC 
Industrial ... 19 96 -+-405.3 110 535 +386.4 
Military ..... 16 105 +5563 78 502 +543.6 
Residential .. 27 58 +1148 226 361 +59.7 
Torau* .... 727 937 +289 4431 5791 +30.7 


Granp Torac 2817 2802 —0.5 17478 19492 +11.5 


U. S. construction is headed for an all time 
record year in dollar volume, probably $28 or $29 
billion. Considering price increases, 1951 will 
probably be close to 1950’s physical volume, de- 
spite the increasing bite of controls. Except for 
industrial building, most private construction 
had begun to wilt under the impact of defense. 
Public construction boomed more and more. 


*Minor components are not shown in table, hence total 
exceeds sum of parts. Data from Depts. of Commerce and 
Labor. 
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ENGINEER SHORTAGE: errors of 
World War Il plague mobilization 


The country’s suddenly-discovered shortage 
of engineers involves frightening risks for 
U.S. security, say the leaders of the nation’s 
five engineering societies. This year alone, 
the nation needs 80,000 new civilian engi- 
neers and another 15,000 for the armed 
forces. Yet only 38,000 are graduating 
from college engineering courses. Next year 
the gap will be worse (see chart). As far 
ahead as 1960 educators foresee a proba- 
bility that schools will produce less than 
half the engineers needed. 

Civil engineers, figuring largely in con- 
struction, are not so scarce as other cate- 
gories, but the building industry will feel 
the pinch too. The drought springs from 
the wartime folly of not letting student 
engineers complete their training. No other 
major power followed such a policy. In the 
U.S., not even the post war rush of veterans 
into engineering schools made up the war’s 
four year deficit. Worse, early last year the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, ignoring dwin- 
dling freshman enrollment in engineering 
schools, issued a widely circulated an- 
nouncement that there was a growing over- 
supply of engineers. One result: before the 


war nearly 6% of boys graduating from” 


high school entered engineering colleges. 
In the last two years the rate has sunk to 
4.8%. 

Counter-offensive. The 28th of this 
month in Pittsburgh, the Engineering Man- 
power Commission of the Engineer’s Joint 
Council will begin a long overdue attack on 
the crisis. A hand-picked group of engi- 
neers, educators, industrialists will be 
urged to help 1) steer more youth into 
engineering and 2) persuade industry and 
the armed forces to stop wasting the tech- 
nological manpower that gives the US. 
its most significant edge of power over 
Communism’s superior numbers. 
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BUILDING COSTS on even keel, 


but increase seen for '52 


For seven months, stable labor and build- 
ing materials prices had kept the cost of 
construction on a plateau. BLS’ building 
materials index dipped slightly in August, 


MARKET TREND: 





to its lowest mark since last December. 

But it began to look as if prices and build- 
ing costs would begin creeping up again 
after October 1. The new Defense Produc- 
tion Act killed chances of a $1 billion roll- 
back in building materials prices. More- 
over, economic stabilizers had hooked most 
wages (see p. 49) to the cost of living, 


>The 17% of U.S. professional builders who start 10 or more houses a year do 


73% of the professional housing volume. 


> Moreover, 980 professional builders (1.5% of the total) who start 100 or more 
houses a year account for 36.7% of the nation’s 643,070 professionally built 


houses. 


A Bureau of Labor Statistics survey of 
privately financed non-farm housing built 
during 1949 disclosed this picture last 
month of concentration among the coun- 
try’s home producers. It pointed up again 
the oft-heard claim that to tap the biggest 
slice of the market with least cost, build- 
ing material manufacturers should focus 
their sales effort on the few builders who 
operate on a big scale. 

Measuring the sprawling home construc- 
tion industry is always a tricky business 


In 1941, it was 20.2%. Now, it was sud- 
denly 33%. BLS offered no explanation 
for the change. Among Washington in- 
siders, the word was that HHFA prodded 
the fact-gathering agency into doing a too 
hasty job of surveying the hard-to-count 
little builders; moreover that HHFA in- 
sisted on harping on the questionable find- 
ing in the formal announcement of the 
results despite objections by BLS officials. 
Counting in the one house builders, BLS 
reported the country’s entire production of 








thereby guaranteeing another shot of infla- 
tion for the U.S. economy. One guess, of- 
fered by Smith, Hinchman & Grylls Inc., 
Detroit architects and engineers, was that 
building costs (materials, plus labor, plus 
taxes, plus contingencies) would jump at 
least 10% and possibly 20% during the 


next two years. 


Big Scale Builders Erect Third 
Of U.S. Homes, BLS Finds 


(264,000) in the one house group are 
owners. The others (55,190) are crafts- 
men or subcontractors who build one 
house on speculation in off hours or handy 
men who build a house on commission or 
salary for the owner, plus a few active in 
non-residential construction who periodi- 
cally step into the housing market. 


Other Measures. One reliable yardstick 
of who is really a professional builder is 
a man who pays social security taxes. The 
latest available social security figures, for 
the first quarter of 1948, list 56,799 gen- 
eral building contractors (by a fuzzy defi- 
nition that lumps them with what the in- 
dustry generally calls “builders”) plus 
4,000 speculative builders, promoters, 
realtors. This dovetails with BLS’ finding 
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because so many amateurs and part-timers 
operate on the fringes. HHFA underwrote 
BLS for $100,000 for this study—peanuts 
compared to what a real nose count would 
cost. This spring BLS interviewed 12,000 
people who built houses in 1949. Of these, 
5,900 were owner-builders—men who sel- 
dom build more than one house. The 
agency called on only 6,500 professional 
builders, Geographically, it fanned out 
over 29 metropolitan areas (where 70% 
of U. S. home building goes on) and 18 
honmetropolitan regions (which do only 
30% of home building). 


Questionable. Some of the findings 
raised eyebrows. BLS reported one third 
of the 988,000 privately financed nonfarm 
dwellings begun were erected by people 
who only built one house, such as owners, 
people doing their own physical construc- 
lion, part-time builders. This finding did 
m jibe with other BLS studies, or ob- 
“ious trends in the home construction 
industry like the rise of giant builders. 
In depression-clouded 1938, for instance, 
BLS found that people building just one 
house accounted for only 19% of homes. 
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homes by amateurs and professionals 
stacks up like this: 


Distribution of all U. S. 
Home Builders* 


Houses Produced 


Number Per cent Size Number Per cent 
319,440 83 1 unit 318,650 33 
43,800 ll 2-4 units 108,620 17 
11,760 3 5-9 units 72,210 7 
6,700 2 10-24 units 94,110 10 
3,240 1 24-100 units 137,970 15 
680 less than % 100-249 units 100,060 10 


300 = less than 250 or more units 136,450 14 


*In this case, anybody who took out a building permit. 


In the true sense of the word, “builder” 
is not the term for the large group of pro- 
ducers who account for only one house a 
year. They are not in the business of 
building. To make a half-way decent net 
profit, say $3,000, a one-house builder 
would have to build only houses costing 
$30.000 or more. Actually, most builders 
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that 63,910 building firms started two or 
more houses in 1949, 

Among this truly professional slice of 
house-construction, BLS reported: 


> 22,340 firms (35%) started 5 or more 
units, accounted for 83.7% of the houses 
built professionally. 


> 86% of professional activity took place 
in metropolitan areas, only 14% in non- 
metropolitan regions. 

> Operative builders — those who own or 
control the land they build on for sale or 
rent—accounted for 74% of the activity. 
Most of them were located in metropolitan 
areas. Even outside big cities, where cus- 
tom builders outnumber them vastly, oper- 
ative builders accounted fer 50% of -the 
starts. (NEWS continued on page 68) 
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| “Houses sell faster with 
| water heaters,” 











Half the houses Mr. Baun produces are large homes built on contract. The others are built for sale in a lower cost bracket. 
a But a// feature modern electric living—and that includes Electric Water Heaters. 


says builder JOHN BAUN of Pittsburgh, Pa, 


“I experimented with adequate wiring back in 1947,’’ says Mr. Baun! 
“It was so successful that I tried including the appliances for modern 
electric living. One of these was an Electric Water Heater. The 
demonstration home was sold within five minutes after it was opened.”’ 

Electric Water Heaters help sell homes because they’re clean, 
they’re built for long life, they’re economical in operation. Electric, 
automatic, dependable controls keep water at the desired temperature 
in their fully insulated tanks. Installation can be made anywhere. 
This shortens hot water lines, cuts piping cost, reduces radiation 
losses. Customers recognize these advantages. That’s why they look 
for Electric Water Heaters! 


electric water heaters mam 


ELECTRIC WATER HEATER SECTION 





























National Electrical Manufacturers Association, 155 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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There is a Spencer 
for every building, 
for every fuel. 


Both cast iron and steel... a 
selection of 76 models . . . 
versatile, dependable, backed by 
more than sixty years of leader- 
ship . . . precision-engineered 





A popular model in one of the many Spencer Boiler 
series suitable for homes, apartments, and small com- and manufactured to give 
mercial buildings. This type is available in capacities 

from 700 to 3000 square feet, steam. 


superior, guaranteed service. 


Mm ( SPENCER 


HEATER 


iP LYCOMING-SPENCER DIVISION .* 


‘a ria 
“SPopy [ii Om ocnns*” 


WRITE FOR SPENCER CATALOGUE TODAY. 
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PEOPLE 





Ever since he graduated from Yale in 1903, 
spry, slender Ziegler Sargent had wanted 
a masters degree, but, as he explained, “I 
was always too busy 
working to get it.” This 
month, retiring at 69 
as vice president and 
treasurer of his fami- 
ly’s Sargent & Co., one 
of the nation’s biggest 
makers of builders’ 
hardware, Sargent will 
find time to start realiz- 
ing his 48-year wish. Yale accepted him 
as a candidate for an M.A. in American 
history. Though he will be the oldest stu- 
dent at New Haven (older even than Yale 
professors who must retire at 68), Sargent 
planned to keep up a lifelong habit: he will 
ride the mile from his home to the campus 
on a bicycle. 


Associated Press 





Dr. Richard U. Ratcliff, 51, quit his 
$15,000 a year post as HHFA director of 
research to return to a less contentious life 
as a University of Wisconsin professor of 
economics. In his year in Washington, 
Ratcliffe plugged hard for research into 
marketing and economics of housing, but 
found most elements of the industry cold 





to such investigations by an agency with its 
own housing ax to grind. Official reason for 
Ratcliff’s departure: Congressional ap- 
propriation cuts in his economic research. 


Dr. Edward U. Condon, 49, target in 
1948 of a red mud ball flung by ex-Rep. 
J. Parnell Thomas, resigned as $14,000-a- 
year director of the National Bureau of 
Standards to join Corning Glass Works as 
director of research. Scientific associates 
never took seriously the charge that Condon 
was “one of the weakest links in atomic 
security.” Loyalty boards cleared him twice. 
Ex-Rep. Thomas has a new job, too. He 
became publisher of a chain of New Jersey 
weeklies after ending a prison term for de- 
frauding the Government by padding pay 
rolls. 


Three members of an NAHB committee, 
back in Manhattan from a survey of Europ- 
ean housing, remarked tartly “we only 
learned what not to do.” Britain, saddled 
with 37 years of rent control topped by five 
of Socialism, “is a lost nation in housing,” 
said Chairman Floyd Kimbrough, hulking 
Jackson, Miss., builder. “They never will 
get back on their feet. It isn’t possible to 
build a house there as an individual. Of 
200,000 housing units planned for Britain 
this year, not one will be privately owned.” 
In France and Italy, agreed Builders Joe 
Driskell of Ft. Worth and W. W. Caruth, 





Williams & Meyer Co. 
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CHICAGO SLUM CLEARANCE to begin with 12-story apartments 


yee 


No. 1 problem in slum redevelopment — assembling the site, evicting slum inhabitants from their 
rookeries—has changed the timing of Chicago’s first slum clearance project, ‘‘Lake Meadows.” 
Orginally, New York Life Insurance Co. expected to begin replacing part of the stubble skyline of 
Chicago’s South Side with two striking slab apartments, 23 stories high, a third of a mile long and 
only one apartment (23’) thick (THE MAGAZINE OF BUILDING, Aug. ’50, p. 98). But a year 
later, Chicago’s land clearance commission has been able to buy only 87% of the site. Meanwhile, 
five Negro-owned insurance companies backed out of plans to finance supplementary apartments. 
Last month, New York Life took over this segment of ‘‘Lake Meadows,’ put it first on the con- 
struction schedule. Planned initially were two 12-story apartments on land beside the slab apart- 
ment site. The commission already has bought virtually all the shanties to be condemned. !f the 
Government will allocate materials, construction is set for a spring start. Skidmore, Owings and 
Merrill’s design calis for reinforced concrete, 238 units per $1,600,000 building. 


Jr. of Dallas, the Continental Version of 
private enterprise means that cartels Contro| 
production and rig prices to proteet invest. 
ments, so housing needs are never met, 
Said Caruth: “capitalists there are Content 
to let workers live in squalor rather thay 
to increase production, lower costs and 
raise wages to make it possible for the 
worker to buy the product of his own labo, 
as he does here. The way cartels Operate 
gives Russia vast propaganda.” Driskel] 
forecast: “we'll never win against Com 
munism (in France) as long as we have 
that . . . squeeze play on the worker.” 


Died: Leonard Schultze, 73, { 
Manhattan architect and nephew of Lillis” 
Russell, Aug. 25 in White Plains (N, 
Hospital, which his firm of 
Schultze & Associates 
designed. A lover of 
Beaux Arts design, 
Schultze once observed 
“every architect ought 
to go at least once a 
year to Paris. There is 
the greatest example of 
beauty in the world, be- 
cause it’s a city with a 


plan.” Of Gotham, he snorted: “an | EL 


tractive city before we started to d 
it. Now the blame place is spe 

Although Leon 
Schultze was responsible for a good sh 
of New York’s fabulous skyline, no @ 
ever accused him of architectural 
tionalism. He was Warren & Wetmon 
chief of design for the Grand Central 
minal in 1903, and later designer of 
attendant Biltmore, Ambassador and @ 
modore Hotels, six Park Avenue 
scrapers and the New York Central ol 
building. His own firm designed such la 
marks as the Waldorf-Astoria, Piet 
Sherry-Netherland and Park Lane Hotelt 
in Manhattan, the Los Angeles Bilta 
the Breakers, Miami-Biltmore and Roney 
Plaza in Florida, and Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company’s tower apartments stil 
abuilding in Los Angeles and San Fran 
cisco. 


° ” 
even sensational. 


Elected: Donald C. Minard, 48, as pre 
dent of Trane Co., La Crosse, Wis., one @ 
the U. S.’s big makers of air conditioning 
heating and ventilating equipment. Minard 
succeeded Founder Reuben N. Trane, 6 
who moved up to board chairman. 


SOLID SAVINGS 


Reported the Federal Savings & Loan In 
surance Corp.: in its 17-year life, it 
bailed out only 36 savings and loan 
ciations, at a cost of $5.2 million, oF 


of its income. 
(NEWS continued on page 78) 
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TILE IS TILE IS 
STAINPROOF WATERPROOF 


TILE DEFIES 
SCRATCHING 


TILE CLEANS 
LIKE CHINA 





ONLY Ne DEFIES ALL SIX! 


Dirt doesn’t lodge very easily on Genuine Clay 

Tile but when it does, a swish of the cloth wipes it off. Clay tile is 

equally resistant to water, staining and scratching—combating them all for 

a lifetime. Then, when you consider that clay tile is fireproof and fadeproof, you have 
an enduringly attractive building material that can’t be matched by any substitute. 

Have you considered the use of tile in the kitchen, utility room, powder room, or 

foyer? It is worth a fresh appraisal every time you design or build any type of building. 

Remember—whether jit is for traditional or modern styling—tile is one of the most 

versatile materials you can use for distinctive color schemes. 


Tie Council of America, Room 3401, 10 East 40th St., New York 16, M. Y. or Room 433, 727 W. Seventh St, Les Angeles, Calif. 
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TILE LASTS 
A LIFETIME 


PARTICIPATING COMPANIES: 


American Encaustic Tiling Co, 
Architectural Tiling Company, inc. 
Atlantic Tile Manufacturing Co. 

B. Mifflin Hood Co, 

Cambridge Tile Manufacturing Co. 
Carlyle Tile Company 

General Tile Corporation 
Gladding, McBean & Co. 

Mosaic Tile Company 

Murray Tile Company, Inc. 
National Tile & Manufacturing Co. 
Olean Tile Company 

Pacific Clay Products 

Pacific Tile and Porcelain Co. 
Pomona Tile Manufacturing Co. 
Robertson Manufacturing Co. 
Summitville Tiles, Inc. 

United States Quarry Tile Co. 


THE MODERN STYLE IS CLAY TILE 
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Ever since he graduated from Yale in 1903, 
spry, slender Ziegler Sargent had wanted 
a masters degree, but, as he explained, “I 
was always too busy 
working to get it.” This 
month, retiring at 69 
as vice president and 
treasurer of his fami- 
ly’s Sargent & Co., one 
of the nation’s biggest 
makers of builders’ 
hardware, Sargent will 
find time to start realiz- 
ing his 48-year wish. Yale accepted him 
as a candidate for an M.A. in American 
history. Though he will be the oldest stu- 
dent at New Haven (older even than Yale 
professors who must retire at 68), Sargent 
planned to keep up a lifelong habit: he will 
ride the mile from his home to the campus 
on a bicycle. 


Associated Press 





Dr. Richard U. Ratcliff, 51, quit his 
$15,000 a year post as HHFA director of 
research to return to a less contentious life 
as a University of Wisconsin professor of 
economi_s. In his year in Washington, 
Ratcliffe plugged hard for research into 
marketing and economics of housing, but 
found most elements of the industry cold 





to such investigations by an agency with its 
own housing ax to grind. Official reason for 
Ratcliff’s departure: Congressional ap- 
propriation cuts in his economic research. 


Dr. Edward U. Condon, 49, target in 
1948 of a red mud ball flung by ex-Rep. 
J. Parnell Thomas, resigned as $14,000-a- 
year director of the National Bureau of 
Standards to join Corning Glass Works as 
director of research. Scientific associates 
never took seriously the charge that Condon 
was “one of the weakest links in atomic 
security.” Loyalty boards cleared him twice. 
Ex-Rep. Thomas has a new job, too. He 
became publisher of a chain of New Jersey 
weeklies after ending a prison term for de- 
frauding the Government by padding pay 
rolls. 


Three members of an NAHB committee, 
back in Manhattan from a survey of Europ- 
ean housing, remarked tartly “we only 
learned what not to do.” Britain, saddled 
with 37 years of rent control topped by five 
of Socialism, “is a lost nation in housing,” 
said Chairman Floyd Kimbrough, hulking 
Jackson, Miss., builder. “They never will 
get back on their feet. It isn’t possible to 
build a house there as an individual. Of 
200,000 housing units planned for Britain 
this year, not one will be privately owned.” 
In France and Italy, agreed Builders Joe 
Driskell of Ft. Worth and W. W. Caruth, 
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CHICAGO SLUM CLEARANCE to begin with 12-story apartments 


No. 1 problem in slum redevelopment — assembling the site, evicting slum inhabitants from their 
rookeries—has changed the timing of Chicago’s first slum clearance project, ‘‘Lake Meadows.” 
Orginally, New York Life Insurance Co. expected to begin replacing part of the stubble skyline of 
Chicago’s South Side with two striking slab apartments, 23 stories high, a third of a mile long and 
only one apartment (23’) thick (THE MAGAZINE OF BUILDING, Aug. ’50, p. 98). But a year 
later, Chicago’s land clearance commission has been able to buy only 87% of the site. Meanwhile, 
five Negro-owned insurance companies backed out of plans to finance supplementary apartments. 
Last month, New York Life took over this segment of ‘‘Lake Meadows,”’ put it first on the con- 
struction schedule. Planned initially were two 12-story apartments on land beside the slab apart- 
ment site. The commission already has bought virtually all the shanties to be condemned. If the 
Government will allocate materials, construction is set for a spring start. Skidmore, Owings and 
Merrill’s design calls for reinforced concrete, 238 units per $1,600,000 building. 


Jr. of Dallas, the Continental Version of 
private enterprise means that cartels Control 
production and rig prices to protect invest. 
ments, so housing needs are never met, 
Said Caruth: “capitalists there are content 
to let workers live in squalor rather than 
to increase production, lower costs and 
raise wages to make it possible for the 
worker to buy the product of his own labor 
as he does here. The way cartels Operate 
gives Russia vast propaganda.” Driskel} 
forecast: “we'll never win against Com 
munism (in France) as long as we have 
that .. . squeeze play on the worker.” 


Died: Leonard Schultze, 73, famed 
Manhattan architect and nephew of Lillia 












Russell, Aug. 25 in White Plains (N, ¥ ; 


Hospital, which his 
Schultze & Associates 
designed. A lover of 
Beaux Arts design, 
Schultze once observed 
“every architect ought 
to go at least once a 
year to Paris. There is 
the greatest example of 
beauty in the world, be- 
cause it’s a city with a 


firm of 


plan.” Of Gotham, he snorted: “an q 


tractive city before we started to d 
it. Now the blame place is spe 
Although Le 
Schultze was responsible for a good shame 
of New York’s fabulous skyline, noo 
ever accused him of architectural sens 
tionalism. He was Warren & W 
chief of design for the Grand Central 
minal in 1903, and later designer Qe 
attendant Biltmore, Ambassador and I 
modore Hotels, six Park Avenue § 3 
scrapers and the New York Central 
building. His own firm designed such lam 
marks as the Waldorf-Astoria, Piem 
Sherry-Netherland and Park Lane Hotes 
in Manhattan, the Los Angeles Biltmort, 
the Breakers, Miami-Biltmore and Roney 
Plaza in Florida, and Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company’s tower apartments still 
abuilding in Los Angeles and San Fran 
cisco. 


. 9° 
even sensational. 





Elected: Donald C. Minard, 48, as presi 
dent of Trane Co., La Crosse, Wis., one of 
the U. S.’s big makers of air conditioning 
heating and ventilating equipment. Minard 
succeeded Founder Reuben N. Trane, 
who moved up to board chairman. 


SOLID SAVINGS 


Reported the Federal Savings & Loan Ip 
surance Corp.: in its 17-year life, it has 


bailed out only 36 savings and loan -_ 


ciations, at a cost of $5.2 million, or 3 
of its income. 
(NEWS continued on page 78) 
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TILE IS TILE IS 
STAINPROOF WATERPROOF 


TILE DEFIES 
SCRATCHING 


TILE CLEANS 
LIKE CHINA 


DEFIES ALL SIX! 


Dirt doesn’t lodge very easily on Genuine Clay 

Tile but when it does, a swish of the cloth wipes it off. Clay tile is 

equally resistant to water, staining and scratching—combating them all for 

a lifetime. Then, when you consider that clay tile is fireproof and fadeproof, you have 
an enduringly attractive building material that can’t be matched by any substitute. 

Have you considered the use of tile in the kitchen, utility room, powder room, or 

foyer? It is worth a fresh appraisal every time you design or build any type of building. 

Remember—whether it is for traditional or modern styling—tile is one of the most 

versatile materials you can use for distinctive color schemes. 


Te Council of America, Reem 3401, 10 East 40th St., New York 16, W. Y. or Room 433, 727 W. Seventh St., Les Angeles, Calif. 


TILE IS 


FIREPROOF 








TILE LASTS 
A LIFETIME 





PARTICIPATING COMPANIES: 


American Encaustic Tiling Co, 
Architectural Tiling Company, Inc. 
Atlantic Tile Manufacturing Co. 

B. Mifflin Hood Co. 

Cambridge Tile Manufaciuring Co. 
Carlyle Tile Company 

General Tile Corporation 
Gladding, McBean & Co. 

Mosaic Tile Company 

Murray Tile Company, Inc. 
National Tile & Manufacturing Co. 
Olean Tile Company 

Pacific Clay Products 

Pacific Tile and Porcelain Co. 
Pomona Tile Manufacturing Co. 
Robertson Manufacturing Co. 
Summitville Tiles, Inc. 

United States Quarry Tile Co. 
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nearby swimming pool. 





HANDSOME COMMUNITY CENTER enhances Long Island’s Levittown 
BUILDER WILLIAM J. LEVITT, nattily clad in bow tie, sport jacket & white flannels and flanked by 
B 4 such inevitable trappings as a television actress and a blinded war veteran, sliced an inevitable ribbon 
4 to open this $250,000 town hall Levitt & Sons, Inc. built for the 65,000 residents of Levittown on Long 
4 Island. The low-slung brick hall includes a 600 seat auditorium, an 18’ x 28’ kitchen, 100-seat meeting 
4 


room, library, men’s and women’s lounge, movie projection balcony and covered walk leading to a 
When attorneys can unravel the complexities of deeding a building to a com- 


munity which lies in two townships and three unincorporated villages, Levitt will donate the hall to 


Levittown’s people. 





At Stewart-Warner Electric’s radio 
and television plant in Chicago, 4/0 
Aluminum RH insulated conductor 
supplies 440-volt AC power for a 
new assembly line. Savings due to 
using Aluminum amounted to over 
40% because of the cable's low initial 
cost and the easier, faster installa- 
tion of the lighter-in-weight metal. 


Electricians Howard Norton (left) and Al Iverson 
soldering aluminum connections at distribution 
panel Below: Howard Norton, looking over 
completed job at panel said, “Aluminum is very 
satisfactory to install because of its lightness 
ond workability...” 


figure your new wiring job in 


Aluminum and figure low 


Get prices both ways—in Alcoa Aluminum and in copper. See for your- 
self the worth-while savings possible when you plan wiring for produc- 
tion lines, new power feeders or improved wiring for higher capacities. 


Although the rearmament program restricts the use of Aluminum we are ready 
to help you with the planning for trouble-free, low-ccst wiring. For information 
write ALuminum Company OF America, 1770J Gulf Bidg., Pittsburgh 19, Penna. 
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ADs, Saved on new Wiring 





Aluminum 
Conductors 





of ALCOA ALUMINUM are made by leading manufacturers 








DEFENSE DESIGNING 


Small Architects Hit; Big 
Firms Land Most Jobs 


Among architects, mobilization was tending 
to make the rich grow richer, the poor grow 
poorer, 

Big firms were busier than ever with hos. 
pitals, schools, industrial and defense work 
But in little offices and those struck by se 
lective bans on building types, draftsmen 
were being fired while principals moved to 
smaller quarters, re-grouped professio 
scrambled for defense ae . — 

Observed Dallas Architect Jay Adams 
whose firm converted 100% to defense de 
signing: “Those who haven't shifted are ru, 
ning out of work. Those who have are busy 
as the devil.” 

Architect Paul Thiry of Seattle, a region 
loaded with work by Army Engineers, put his 
finger on one reason for the seesaw picture: 
“There is a tendency in federal agencies tp 
give work to the big firm because the big guy 
can show an impressive chart of staff organi- 
zation. They don’t stop to think that a big 
firm must keep busy and sometimes is too 
loaded with work to do a job as well asa 
small firm that expands to handle a job.” 


Some up, some down. In Atlanta, even 
some long established firms like Stevens & 
Wilkinson, and William J. Chase & Associates 
were whacking payrolls. Stevens & Wilkin 
son sought more government work. Chas 
hoped to snag a share of Georgia’s $20 mil 
lion school building program. 

Ralph Huszagh-of Chicago, whose prac 
tice was mostly commercial building, reported 
“the restrictions are $7 million out of my lap 
right now.” Harry Ervin, one of Denvers 
largest architects, had 11 draftsmen working 
for him last December. Last month, he had 
four. 

Manhattan’s Skidmore, Owings & Merrill 
could point to $30 million worth of building 
off its boards when Ford decided not to £0 
ahead with its office building in Dearbom, 
Mich. (THe Macazine or Buripine, Dee. 9 
p. 102), But the firm of Voorhees, Walker. 
Foley & Smith reported its designers “s0 busy 
we're standing on our heads.” Reisner & Ur 
bahn of New York were scouting for draft 
men and engineers to expand a 60-man, three: 
office organization. Dean Joseph D. Murphy of 
Washington University School of Architectutt 
in St. Louis contended: “there is no (overall) 
shortage of work for architects now. . - by 

(In one instance, it was not NPA, but the 
Federal Reserve which proved to be the big 
brake on a commercial job. A Los Angeles 
builder lost a $500,000 hotel addition p™ 

(Continued on page 80) 
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ei You have frequently specified Facing Tile for its building advantages: perma- 
job.” nence, durability, low maintenance, and the fact that it is a wall and finish in one. 
a, evel 


vens & 
s0ciates 


Now... you have new advantages! Structural Clay Facing Tile comes to you 
in scientifically determined colors. 





Wilkin- It's color-engineered Facing Tile! 
Chase 
20 mil- Now... you can select functional color for industrial, commercial or institutional 
' interiors. You can select color with a “scientific approach.” 
e prac: 
eported “The Scientific Approach to Color Specification” tells you how. 
my lap | 
Jenver's This important new book was developed by The Facing Tile Institute in collabo- 


working ration with the noted color authority, Faber Birren. It tells you how color can 
he had 


SEND FOR 
FREE COPY 


NOW! 


ec. "50. — ee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee —— ee ee oe ea ee ee ee - 


Walker. 
oh FACING TILE INSTITUTE 1520 10h Skeet, N.W, Weshington 6, B.C 
r draft | 1520 18th Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. Gentlemen: 


n, three: Please send me your new booklet “The Scientific Approach to 
urphy of Color Specification.” 
hitecture 


overall] 


help building interiors accomplish their purpose... help increase production 


and morale, aid lighting. 
Merrill 


yuilding 
yt to go | 
parborn. | 


Send for your free copy of “The Scientific Approach to Color Specification” 
NOW! Simply fill out and mail the coupon below. 
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ject, already approved by NPA, when the 
. . 


FRB refused to let the hotel man borrow what 


he needed. ) 


Recreational blues. It was no SUIprise 
that worst hit among architects were the 2% 
who specialized in recreational designing, 
Since construction had to be cut down sonik 
where to permit mobilization without wild 
inflation, the Government had banned al] rec. 
reational building since mid-February, Pa. 


convertible high boys 














. triotic architects had little quarrel with the 
; decision not to build night clubs, race tracks 
i ; or country clubs, but the pangs of readjust 
4 ment were painful. 
_ Cried a Boston theater designer: “I lost $9 
| . Type 115 (gas) million in theater work and another million 
4 | ; and 215 (oil) (in remodeling design) when I advised my 
i it \ iF re ee chain store clients to stop buying and renting 
s \ ‘ ‘ property for new stores. | may have to £0 out 
1 | of business. I’m not going to spend the rest 
"4 of my life filling out forms.” Luckier than 
. most were John & Drew Eberson of New York 
; who landed an Air Force contract as technical 
me - consultants for production of documentary, 
i ' training, combat and public relations films, 
i, In Minneapolis, Liebenberg & Kaplan, whose 
, work was 70% recreational, reduced its staff 


by one half. In San Francisco, Architect A. 
A. Cantin stopped plans for five theaters, two 
shopping centers, and one office building 
worth $3 million, fired three draftsmen, was 


looking for school and hospital work. 


Worry talk. “The NPA rule has practical. 


ly closed our office down,” gloomed Lewis 





Wilson of Los Angeles, who lost a million 


























dollars in indoor theater work and canceled | 
i “several times that in our four screen patent 
i Type 114 (gas) and ed drive-in theater. We are trying to obtain 
214 (oil) Verti-flow other work but NPA has stopped most com 
7 ‘ mercial work so our office will either have to 
~ go into defense work or close down entirely. 
t . We're not large enough to take on large de | 
§ fense work.” 
| John J. McNamara of New York, whos 
8 i Here they are — the new counter-flow types 115 and 215 for per- practice was about 75% theaters, dance halls, 
ef imeter heating or for any installation where discharged air can shottow tinke cut his staff {tome sae 
a | more economically be connected to bottom or lower part of fur- La gale UR ‘esidential desianina: a 
i nace, and the types 114 and 214 for conventional basement, closet, — ee OME a 
| and utility room installations. 110,000 Btu capacity in compact, were lucky to get NPA approval on one - 
aH space-saving design. Famous Mueller quality at a price that's right sized job,” he said, “but the rest of our wa 
a for your low-cost projects. Available for gas or oil — convertible consists of small remodelings under $5.000 
f. } by changing burners. Shipped assembled, and the types 115 and involving painting, draperies, or carpeting 
i Hi 215 are pre-wired for quick, low-cost installation. Designed for easy I’m attempting to line up with some enginetts 
4) cleaning and inspection. The perfect answer to your heating prob- to get Army work, but I don’t hold much 
3 tt » lem! Write for complete details ...L. J]. Mueller Furnace Company, hope for it materializing for another sit 
i ! 2021K W, Oklahoma Avenue, Milwaukee 15, Wisconsin. re months. These are rough days for architects.” 
Hl AVERAGE RENT HIKE: $6.25 
: i ' During fiscal 1950-51, 87.6% of the U.S 
[ : landlords’ 1,098,000 petitions for rent ™ 
E i ; FOR GAS . FOR OIL FOR COAL creases were approved, Rent Stabilizer Tighe 
\ Woods announced. Average increase: $6.25 8 
f H month, or 17.6%. 
f | (NEWS continued on page 82) 
a 
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Notice how 


Pittsburgh 
Steeltex 


builds a veneer 





wall into a 








single solid 


unit 


You'll find that replacing standard 
sheathing with Pittsburgh Steeltex 
will give you the basic advantages of 
masonry veneer construction without 
including its disadvantages. The strong 
welded steel mesh bites into the con- 
tinuous mortar bond behind the brick 
or stone veneer—thus providing 
greater mutual resistance against later 
settling and distortion. Furthermore, 
fire resistance is considerably in- 
creased due to the elimination of flue 
action normally found between ma- 
sonry and sheathing. For further good 
reasons to specify Steeltex, see our 
catalog in Sweet’s or write for our 
catalog D.S. 132, Dept. MB, Pittsburgh 
Steel Products Company, Grant Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Pittsburgh Steel Products Company 


_A Subsidiary of Pittsburgh Steel Company 
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ece THE 
SHOWER CABINET WITH A 
VITREOUS PORCELAIN ENAMEL INTERIOR 


The smooth, glass hard, vitreous porcelain interior 
‘surfaces of the Admiral Shower provide the ultimate in cleanliness and 
sanitation, they remain white and impervious to wear for a lifetime. 
Exterior of side and back panels are regularly finished with vitreous porcelain 
enamel ground coat, but can be furnished to match interior at small 
extra cost. Front stiles and head rail, bonderized, galvanized steel finished 
in white synthetic baked-on enamel. Receptor, deep type te1razzo 
made of black and white marble chips and white cement. Sizes 
36” x 36” x 80” and 40” x 40” x 80”. Illustration shows this showe1 
equipped with a Fiat Dolphin heavily chromium plated glass door. 
The Admiral shower is suitable for high grade residential and 
institution installations. 


Complete specifications in Sweets’ Architectural Catalog 
File, or write any of the three Fiat plants for catalog. 


FIAT METAL MANUFACTURING CO. 


Three complete plants 


9301 Belmont Ave., Franklin Park, Ill. 
Los Angeles 33, Calif. Long Island City 1, N. Y. 


In Canada—fiat showers are made by Porcelain and Metal Products, Ltd., Orillia, Ontarie 












































FEE FIXING: new Army s 
draws AIA wrath 
The Army and the AIA were at it apee 
over fee fixing. This time, the architents 
got such strong backing from the Ame 
ican Society of Civil Engineers and dy 
National Society of Professional Enginee 
that AIA Executive Director Edmund 
Purves remarked “I never saw the three - 
groups so solidly united in my life” 
Target of their joint wrath was an 
proposal to figure its fees to architects and. 
engineers merely by computing their e& 
of doing business (drafting. social seem 
ity, blueprinting, rent. office help), addiz 
a percentage of that for “profit.” 
objection: the scheme allows nothing , 
contingencies, nothing for know-how, 1, 
ity or experience; yet the chief item hell 
purchased is brain power, 
The Army proposal was contained iq 
draft of a forthcoming technical mar 
presented to the professional societies ‘ 
Maj. Gen. G. J. Nold. freshman depus 
chief of Army Engineers. Although 
and Air Force brass joined the confereng 
they kept mum about whether they , 
similar plans up their sleeves. 

On another point, the projected manual 
would represent a victory for the ATA, 
would specifically forbid letting architects ¥ 
(and engineers) bid against each other on ' 
a fee basis. 


ECA HOUSING team aids West 

pick house designs 4 
The trouble sounded all too familiar. ny 
West Germany, postwar construction of 
housing for workers was ailing. Among7 
other things, landlords found it too costly ® 
to build in the face of tight rent controls 
Besides, strict building codes hamper] 
use of new materials. This month, the 
Economic Cooperation Administration will 
try to give German home building a shot 
in the arm. A five man team of U,5 
housing experts, headed by Prof. Walter 
F. Bogner of Harvard’s Graduate School 
of Design, is joining eight German experts 
in Frankfort to begin judging some 20 
plans by German designers & builders for 
6,000 housing units in 14 West German 
cities. Some winning plans will be built 





by private enterprisers. some by the Bonn 
Government, Most cities have offered fret 
sites. All must waive obstructive regule 
tions if they conflict with architects’ blue 
prints. ECA chiefs hope the project thus 
will demonstrate to Germans the value 
modern design and cost-cutting methods. 
The German Government has earmarked 
million deutschmarks ($7,140,000) from 
ECA counterpart funds to build its share. 
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The modern trend toward large classrooms and increased wine 
dow areas makes greater demands of the heating and venti-_ 
lating unit. The “thermal blanket” provided by the Nesbitt 
Syncretizer adequately shields occupants against the window 







ONLY NESBITT GIVES YOU THIS THERMAL BLANKET 
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— /. openings at the bottom and discharge grilles at the top. Wall- 
conta : hung WIND-O-LINE is installed just below the windows to 
nampered extend from both ends of the Syncretizer unit ventilator for 
onth, the the full length of the sill, as pictured here. e 
ation will As a component of The Nesbitt Package, WIND-O-LINE 
ng 8 Radiation is concealed in a channel at the rear of the storage 
<7 | cabinets. The cabinets are provided with air-intake openings 
te Schanl at the toe-space and attractive grilled outlets at the back 
in experts | of the display board. 
some 2) 
dau F | “Well-of-ice’’ classrooms are protected by For further information request Nesbitt Publication 264, 

t German | po Meshte Syacretionr with WUD O°tNE, or Engineering Data Publication 261, Section W. 
1 be built on 23 

the Bonn 
fered free Y, a . ; 4 SA - 
ve regula: : YI vel CI 
ects’ blue- / o* 
roject thus THE UNIT VENTILATOR THAT SETS A NEW STANDARD OF CLASSROOM COMFORT 
e value o MADE AND SOLD BY JOHN J. NESBITT, INC., PHILADELPHIA 36, PA. 

, methods SOLD ALSO BY AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION 
marked 30 

)00) from 

1 its share 
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“wall-of-ice” in normal situations; but under conditions of 
extremely long glass exposure and very low out- 
door temperatures, an “extra blanket” is called 
for. The Nesbitt Syncretizer with WIND-O-LINE 
meets such needs. 

WIND-O-LINE Radiation aciiiai: a positive 
result entirely unlike that attained by any other 
means of auxiliary heating. WIND-O-LINE is con-. 
trolled in cycle with the Nesbitt Syncretizer to 
provide a blanket of heat at the sill line whenever 
heating is called for in the classroom. This’ heat 
warms the window downdraft and deflects it 
upward into the region above the heads of the 
room occupants. 

WIND-O-LINE finned-tube radiation has been designed 
for two methods of integration with the Nesbitt Syncretizer: 
1) wall-hung in its own casing; and 2) recessed in the storage 
cabinets of The Nesbitt Package. 

Wall-hung WIND-O-LINE is used with the free-standing 
Syncretizer. Its attractive casing is provided with air-intake 
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pinch - 


RICH BEAUTY 


of Natural Wood Grains 


UNSURPASSED FOR 


Kitchens Dens 

Breakfast Rooms Rumpus Rooms 
Cottages Offices 

Camps Stores 


Walls and Ceilings 


HIGHLY WORKABLE 
SAVES MONEY 
SAVES TIME 





ASK YOUR LUMBER DEALER FOR 


ustrewood 


GOOD BUSINESS FOR YOU 





The LUSTREWOOD Process Company 
in Bristol, Connecticut 


Division of Frederick J. Raff Company 
*See specifications 











LETTERS—tHE MORTGAGE crisis) 


——————___ 





@ The Round Table discussions of the mon, 
gage crisis reported in the June and August 
issues have prompted many readers to eX press 
their agreement or disagreement With the 
Round Table experts (see letters, below), The 
dissenting viewpoint is presented most com. 
prehensively by the U. S. Savings & Loan 
League’s Executive Vice President, Morton 
Bod fish (letter, p. 98). 

Reader comment on other subjects begins 
on page 102. Particularly noteworthy are the 
comments of advertisers to this magazine's 
recently announced ceiling on advertisi 
pages (same page) and Reader Ray Berry's ob. 
servations concerning the design of contem. 
porary churches in relation to pipe organ 
music (p. 116).—Eb. 


THE MORTGAGE CRISIS 


Evidence of an emergency 
Sirs: 


Your Round Table report . . . is a fair size-up, 
The 414% gross FHA rate on Section 23 
loans and the maximum 4% gross interest rate 
on GI loans are both unrealistic in the present 
market. .. . / A change in these rates to 44% 
would go a long way toward relieving the situ. 
tion. Granted this change in rate would not cur 
the situation overnight but it would encourage 
life insurance companies to go back into the in 
sured Joan market. 
Murray Waters, Vice President 
Aetna Life Insurance Co. 
Hartford, Conn. ' 


Sirs: 

... During the past year we handled approt: 
mately $2 million in veterans loans and are now 
faced with no possible source of mortgage 
money, as well as having been cut off with ap 
proximately $500,000 of applications pending... 

I am glad to see that your group is studying 
this problem and hope that some pressure ca 
be brought in the proper places of government 
to effect the necessary changes in interest rale 
and keep the building industry and the mortgage 
market on an even keel. 

W. H. Murray 
Real Estate & Insurance 
Modesto, Calif. 


Sirs: 

A splendid presentation—the best I have 
seen anywhere on current conditions in the mort: 
gage market. 

B. W. Horner, Executive ¥. P. 
National Mortgage Co. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Sirs: 

Congratulations! I wish that everyone who 
has any connection with the building of homes 
could and would read this report. 


(Continued on page 88) 
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North Huntington High School, Irwin, Pennsylvanic* 
Architect: Sorber & Hoone; Elec. Engr.: W. F. Lenz; 
Elec. Contr.: Reno Electric Co. 


GH to tell your Story... 


with PITTSBURGH PERMAFLECTOR LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 





Unlimited application and design possibilities make Pittsburgh Permaflector 
the lighting equipment selected by architects and designers. To flexibility 


—add complete selection, low initial cost, ease of installation and 











maintenance and continued efficiency in service. You get a combination 





that lets you dovetail Pittsburgh Permaflector Lighting Equipment into your 


plans and budgets. See for yourself—get the useful booklet, “Planned 
* Utilizing “Monroe” 2-lamp Slim- 
line Units mounted end -to - end; 
25/35° shielding; 83% efficiency. 


Lighting For Modern Schools.” It will help you evaluate the types of fluorescent 


and incandescent units best for school lighting. Write for your copy today. 


PITTSBURG | REFLECTOR COMPANY 


401 OLIVER BUILDING PITTSBURGH 22, PENNSYLVANIA 
Permaflector Lighting Engineers in All Principal Cities 
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Kick out these heating nuisances 
need to cut costs! 

















Model 991-14 (shown)—18” x 24” 
Model 992-20—18” x 3812” 


Hiere you gain all the advantages of cen- 
tral heating—without central heating cost. 
Here you gain big savings in chimney, 
ductwork and electrical costs—for no 
chimneys, ductwork or electricity is re- 
quired. By burning gas in a sealed com- 
bustion chamber, then venting all 
‘combustion products outside after use, 
these compact units bring a degree of 
safety never possible before in gas heat- 
ing. Bring you savings in floor space by 
eliminating the need for a utility room or 
central heating source. 


Fully automatic, room-size units assure 
warm, steady, chill-chasing comfort. Free 
from drafts, free from “cold Spots”. Zone- 
controlled to suit individual room require- 
ments. Installation —in any exterior wall 




















MY, ROOM-SIZE “SAFETY-SEALED” 

UNITS ELIMINATE ALL THREE... 

ASSURE CLEAN, SAFE, DEPENDABLE 
GAS HEAT FOR LESS! 





of brick, wood or cement block-construc- 
tion is quick, easy, really low in cost. 


Upkeep . . . maintenance? Always at a 
minimum. Trouble-free “Safety-Sealed” 
units have no moving parts to maintain or 
replace. Operate silently and dependably 
on either natural, manufactured or LP 
gas. All in all add up to a better heated, 
better designed, more saleable home. 


Consider all these advantages . . . the 
real savings against rising building costs, 
greatly simplified heating plan, plus the 
added desirability of a heating system that 
completely solves moisture problems of 
combustion products in tightly insulated 
small homes. You'll want to specify and 
recommend “Safety-Sealed” gas heating 
on every job possible! 


the pacts: Write now for complete free information and specifications on 
this latest development in modern gas heating. Clip and mail the coupon today. 


WARMER 


DOMESTIC HEATING 
MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


Approved by American Gas Associ- 
ation. Also listed by Underwriters’ 
Laboratories and accepted for Vet- 
erans’ Housing and F.H.A. financing. 


GOSS CONS OSSEO9SS4294908 28 2ESE0888E222)4 


Stewart-Warner Corporation, South Wind Division 
Dept. K-91, 1514 Drover Street, Indianapolis 7, Ind. 


f 
' 
i 
1 
Please send me specifications and complete details ! 
on “Safety-Sealed” Saf-Aire Gas Heating Units. : 
1 
1 
1 
1 
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LETTERS—tHE MORTGAGE crisis 





The need for allowing the home building j 
dustry to compete for credit on an equal } 
is urgent, not only from the standpoint of 
venting too great a drop in activity during ; 
latter part of 1951 and 1952, but also becam 
once the industry loses its position of compen 
for the consumers’ economic dollar, it wif 
quire a long time to regain it. . . . 

J. C. Taytor, Jr, 


American Houses, 


New York, N. y, 


» 


Round Table goes to school 
Sirs: 

Your story on the mortgage crisis arrived # 
time for the Graduate Schoo] of Banking lectum 
and fitted into our course very nicely. . , . 

To me the most significant part of the whek 
thing was the fact that here was an example 
private enterprise doing something about am 
tional problem without waiting for Governmel 
intervention. ... 

Howarp B, Smirn, Pres, 


The Middletown Savings B 
Middletown, Conn. 


Away with the government crutch 
Sirs: 

No doubt about it—we are flat on our back 

Like dope addicts we were knocked out 
the government “pop” ran out. 

We all ate pretty well prior to these sti 
lants. I would like to see us “take the cure” 
throw away the governmental crutch of ¥ 
loans, FNMA and, yes, even FHA and not 
out of bed until we can walk on our own agai 

All a policy of continually easing credit 
is help us this year rob future years of prog 
tive homeowners. 

Louts Reese, Jr. 7 
Reese-King Realty ul 
Birmingham, Ala, 


A central discount bank 
Sirs: 

The suggestion by Mr. William A, Clar 
the June Round Table report that the cou 
needs a central discount bank for long 
credit was of great interest to me. As fart 
as 1927-28 my father advocated an ageney 
some type similar to the Federal Reserve,# 
capable of relieving the situation created by 
burden on the money supply imposed by? 
mounting capital debt structure, just as the Ff 
eral Reserve had been created to relieve) 
similar short-term money stringencies cause® 
such short-term demands as the crop 
season, etc.... ; 

The principal difference between our idea’ 
Mr. Clarke’s is that he limits his application 
the building mortgage field, whereas we feel 
there is a need for a stabilizing factor for 
entire capital structure of the country. The . 
ing industry probably represents the largest P 

(Continued on page 90) 
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How a PLEXIGLAS Luminous Ceiling 
Solved a Design Problem 


Problem: To light this spacious, high- 
ceiling lobby of the new Sunpapers 
Building in Baltimore, and maintain its 
clean architectural design. Solution: A 
luminous ceiling of PLexicxas acrylic 
plastic panels. 

With Ptexictas luminous ceilings, 
lighting becomes an architectural com- 
ponent, not a design afterthought. The 
white translucent diffusers — corru- 
gated, flat, or formed into three- 
dimensional shapes—conceal lamps, 
ducts and pipes completely. Yet the 
output of the lighting source is utilized 
fully, due to high transmission effi- 
ciency. The luminous area overhead 
is the visible source of light—a lighting 
fixture as big as a room. 


Other advantages: Complete, uniform 
diffusion; high illumination levels with 
low source brightness; control of 
brightness ratios; reduction of glare, 
shadows, and specular reflection to a 
minimum; the creation of 2 luminous 
environment. And the light weight and 
strength of PiexicLas give freedom 
from breakage during installation and 
maintenance, and safety overhead 
in service. 

Our new booklet—PLEXIGLAS LUMI- 
NOUS CEILINGS—outlines design 
considerations and presents case 
studies. Write for your copy today. 





@ A substantial volume of PLEXIGLAS production, 
now at record levels, is required for the defense 
mobilization program. The supply available for 
civilian applications is limited. 


CHEMICALS is FOR INDUSTRY 





Ninety-one PLEXIGLAS coffer panels, each 36’ by 36”’, , ¢ Cc ey Ls A Bab . 4 


rest on a custom wooden framework below continuous 

runs of cold cathode, to form the luminous ceiling of the 

Sunpapers Building lobby. Architects: Palmer, Fisher, WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 
Williams and Nes, Baltimore; Lighting Engineers: Egli 
and Gompf, Baltimore; Contractor: George A. Fuller 
Co., Washington; PLEXIGLAS coffers: Eljay Corpora- " trade-mark, Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. end tn 
tion, Baltimore. LEXIGLAS ts @ trade-mark, ef. U. o- . -@ t 


prince ipal foreign countries 


—— . Canadian Distributor: Crvstal Glass & Plastics, Led. 130 
ce _—_— s 2 


iets ih E Queen's Quay at Jarvis Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 
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For Today’s Fine Buildings 


MODERN DESIGN 
PROVED SANITATION 
IN WEISART COMPARTMENTS 


om mes ge es a 





New Food Service Building, Indiana Universit 
Medical School. All toilet rooms are equipped wit 

WeisArt compartments. Edward D. James, Architect. 
Eggers and Higgins, Senprvising Architect. WeisArt 
Compartments have previously been installed in the 
University Administration building and dormitories. 


of Bonderized, Galvanized 
Steel with High Baked 
Enamel Finish in Choice 


of 24 Colors 


In their search for the very finest in appearance, sanitation 

and structural integrity, architects find a most satisfactory answer 
in WeisArt toilet compartments. These are the qualities 

whith have led to the rapidly increasing choice of WeisArt 

for university, institutional, office and public buildings 


of every type. 


Doors, stiles and partitions are of flush steel construction with 
edges locked and sealed. Bonderized, galvanized surface 

is smooth as furniture steel. Lustrous beauty of the smooth 
enameled surface is easily kept spotless and sanitary 

over lorig years of trouble-free service. 


Write for specifications and information on colors available. 


EISART ==: 


HENRY WEIS MFG. CO., INC, 
902 Weisway Building, Elkhart, Indiana 
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tion of transactions within this capital structure 
however. 
It is held by some that the Federal Reserve 
as it now operates supplies the entire money 
market adequately, but this presents an unfortu. 
nate “tail-wagging-the-dog” situation, where the 
relatively small short-term credit system controls 
the money supply for the much larger long-term 
credit structure, in spite of the fact that the two 
are only loosely interrelated. There are often 
times when the supply of money, tied as it js to 
the commodity transactions alone, will make ap 
abrupt plunge, while long-term transactions 
would conceivably be on a level or even rising 
plane. To make an illustration, it seems asinine 
that a person’s plans to build a home should be 
restricted by a fluctuation in the automobile 

industry. ... 
Joun Freperick Ducear IIL, Architect 

Hope Hull, Ala. 


Better lender-builder relations 
Sirs: 

One of the best results which may come from 
your Round Table will be a better understanding 
between lenders and builders of the money prob- 
lems of our business, as considered from the two 
viewpoints, ... 

Greorce S, Metcacre, Pres. 
Roosevelt Federal Savings & Loan Assn, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Trouble down South 
Sirs: 


[ too am of the opinion that the credit curbs 
on housing penalize the South. ... 
A regional instead of a national credit control 
plan would be better. . . . 
R. A. THompson, Jr., Housing Secretary 
The Atlanta Urban League 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Sirs: 

... You covered the situation thoroughly. ... 

It would be a terrible thing for the South if 
the insurance companies did not come back into 
the FHA loan market. 

FNMA should give prior commitments on it- 
dividual firm FHA commitments, as banks here 
are afraid to close a loan and hold it for 60 days 
for fear FNMA might be out of business at that 
time. 

If the insurance companies do not start buying 
FHA loans again soon, it will give our socialistic 
Congressmen an opening to make direct gover 
ment FHA loans like the VA is now doing. 

FHA should be set up as a government Cor 
poration, not dependent upon Congress each year 
for authority and funds. This is one agency that 
operates at a profit. 

L. E. CHaseyY 
Mortgage Loans 
Lake Charles, La. 


(Continued on page 92) 
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Three Prefabricated Mengel Closets 


Make a Sliding-Door 


UNDREDS of users have discovered the magic of 

Mengel Closet Walls — magic that enables you to 

provide bigger, better, more accessible storage areas, at the 
cost of conventional closets alone. 


Pictured above are three prefabricated Mengel Closet Walls 
installed to form a room partition. Note how the back 
of each closet “doubles” as a wall for the adjoining room. 
Result—over 90 sq. ft. of wall space is created, without 
studding, lath, or plaster. Elimination of wood-stud con- 
struction increases closet space by 25-40% —and Mengel 
Closet Walls are designed to fully utilize every inch of 
their greater area. 


Mengel Closet Walls are available in a variety of sizes and 
models, in natural Birch or prime coated for painting. They 
are completely prefabricated for fast assembly — shipped to 
the job K. D. with front frames and sliding doors assembled. 
Mail the coupon for complete specifications and data. 


THE MENGEL COMPANY 


Growers and processors of timber . . . manufacturers of fine furniture 
«+. veneers... plywood . . . flush doors . . . corrugated containers 
« - «. kitchen cabinets and sliding-door wall closets . . . largest manu- 
facturer of hardwood products in America. 


Cabinet Division 
Louisville 1, Kentucky 
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WALL! 





Prefabricated Mengel Wali Closets are one of the out- 
standing features in 544 bomes being built by the Burton 
W. Duenke Building Company in St. Lowis. 
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SOSS Invisible HINGES STREAMLINED THE DOORS IN THIS MODEL HOME! 
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And the people talked and talked and said the nicest things about the house, the architect and the 








SONS 


in this House Beautiful 


strikingly smart, fashionably flush 
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“the hinge that hides itself” 


For complete information and FREE BLUE PRINT CATALOGUE write fo: 


$OSS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


21779 Hoover Road, Detroit 13, Michigan 


A. 1. A. File No. 27-B-1 

















LETTERS —tHE MORTGAGE CRisis 
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is FHA insurance worth the price? 
Sirs: 

I believe immediate relief can be provided,. 
by making conventional loans, i.e. non-FHA, Up, 
der Regulation X houses selling for $11,509 or 
more can carry a loan of only 75% or less of the 
selling price. 

Is the insurance provided by an FHA loan 
necessary or worth the cost on a loan of 50% 
to 75%? 

Conventional loans in this area can command 
an interest rate of 5% to 544%. 

If the “new type of tenancy” mentioned jp 
your article is to be maintained, pressure must 
be brought to bear on Congress to restore FHA 
to the status of an instrumentality “to promote 
the construction and sale of low-cost housing” 
and to eliminate it as a regulatory agency which 
it has become. I believe this can be done by 
allowing interest rate on loans, when originated 
and not during their life, to fluctuate with the 
money market or by allowing a more flexible 
discount rate, to be paid by the borrower or per. 
haps by a combination of the two. .. 

GENE Rouse 
Vorth Hollywood, Calij, 


Better houses would solve the problem 
Sirs: 

Has not the home building industry already 
fallen into the trap of over-reliance on Federal 
government aid? The extreme liberal credit 
terms available to builders and homeowners 
under FHA and VA contain, I suspect, substan 
tial elements of government subsidy. If such 
were not the case, why would not private lend 
ing agencies, which we know are highly competi- 
tive, be willing to undertake such loan commit 
ments without the government guarantees? The 
answer seems to be that such loans must be nom 
economic. The result has been in effect that the 
Federal government has facilitated the purchase 
of millions of homes which by your own standards 
are already antiquated in respect to both design 
and construction methods. Such reason leads 
directly to another observation: 

We know that today there are cheaper ways 
to build better homes. One of your own Round 
Table discussions forcibly emphasized this point. 
If withdrawal of Federal subsidy to home builé- 
ing under FHA and VA will at this stage foree 
the building industry to modernize design and 
methods, the end result must be all for the good. 
If design and construction methods can be sufh- 
ciently modernized to reduce the overall cost of 
homes 20% to 40%, it seems reasonable to hope 
that private lending agencies would then be will 
ing to step into the breech and make the type 
of loan commitments which now they will make 
only with government guarantees. Perhaps 4 ne¥ 
era in the home building industry is dawning.-« 

CoLemMAN Mortox 

Capital Research Co. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
(Continued on page 94) 
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BAD WAY for ventilation to function shows 
how chilling drafts threaten health of stu- 
dents. It isn’t necessary any more. 
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GOOD WAY 20 solve the problem is illus- 
trated by DRAFT |STOP which gets drafts 
at the start. Only Herman Nelson bas 
DRAFT |STOP. 














IT’S A COLD BEAR FACT 





2) will stop drafts 


TUDENTS shouldn’t have to put up with polar atmosphere 
S in a modern classroom. The new DRAFT | STOP System per- 
fected by Herman Nelson eliminates drafts, helps reduce threat 
of colds and sickness; makes for more efficient study. Chilly air 
from the surface of cold window panes causes hazardous drafts. 


They can be injurious to health and are distractingly uncomfortable. 


Today’s large window areas in school classrooms make installa. 
tion of the DRAFT | STOP System imperative. If you have respon- 
sibility for the construction of schools, you have the attending 
problem of proper equipment installations for good heating and 
ventilating. DRAFT|STOP is the right answer. For complete 
information write Dept. B-9. 


HERMAN HELSON 


Division of AimeniCAN AIR FILTER COMPANY, INC. 
MOLINE, ILLINOIS 
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FOR THE FLOOR WHICH MUST RESIST ACIDS — 
YET BE QUIET, BEAUTIFUL AND WEAR WELL 











SEND FOR 
FREE SAMPLES 
AND 
TECHNICAL 
DATA 





Plascor is a special vinyl] plastic floor tile designed particularly 
for those areas where the floor must combine quietness, 
beauty, and durability with resistance to acids, alkalies, oil 


and greases. 


Plascor comes in 8!2”, 11”, 17” and 34” square sheets, 1” 
thick and in a full color range, with matching cove base 
available. It is laid in the conventional manner, over wood 


and concrete. 


CHEMICAL RESISTANCE — Plascor is made from Tygon, the vinyl plastic 
used to line acid tanks. It’s dense, non-porous, non-absorbent. Shakes 
off attacks by acids, alkalies, oils or greases; chemicals that quickly 
destroy linoleum, rubber or asphalt have no effect on this built-to- 


take-it vinyl floor tile. 


QUIET AND COMFORTABLE — Plascor is unusually quiet, and comfort- 
able to walk upon. Its resin-dipped cork content makes it truly 


resilient. Ideal for hospitals, libraries or 
offices where quietness is a must. Plascor 
stills heel clackety-clack to a whisper .. . 
absorbs noise, cushions shock 
foot and leg discomfort. 


BEAUTIFUL APPEARANCE — Plascor is as 
good to look at as to walk upon. Plascor 
colors are clean colors . and Plascor’s 
interesting mottle pattern keeps dirt and 
foot markings unnoticeable. It’s as easy to 
clean as a china dish. 


WEARS LIKE GRANITE — Independent lab- 
oratory tests prove Plascor’s remarkable 
wear-resistance. And field installations con- 
firm. Chemical laboratories and plants, hos- 
pitals, theatres, restaurants, schools, stores 
report a wear life far beyond expectations. 


lessens 


When it comes to picking a floor tile that 
will resist chemicals . . . be quiet and com- 
fortable to walk on . . . looks good... is 
easy to maintain ... and wears well ‘ 
there’s one proven answer - - PLASCOR, 
the Tygon Plastic Vinyl Floor Tile. Made 
by The U. S. Stoneware Co., Akron, Ohio. 
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WRITE TODAY TO: THE U. S. STONEWARE CO., 


AKRON, OHIO * SINCE 1865 ®° 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CORROSION-RESISTANT MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT 
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LETTERS —tHe MORTGAGE CRisis 


—————__ 


The welcome day of reckoning 
Sirs: 


As a mortgage banker, we believed that a day 
of reckoning was due. It is here now. Our busi. 
ness will be healthier for its coming early 
enough to prevent really serious trouble. Sure. 
it reduces our present volume of business, by, 
we believe that most firms like ours have enough 
business on the books, created from the boom. 
to keep us busy through August and September. 
And by that time we expect to see the first signs 
of adjustment. 

Reports of the life insurance companies show 
a larger than ever volume of new insurance js 
being written. That means more premiums thay 
ever being paid. In our office we continue 
have high prepayments of mortgages, All of 
that means more cash that must be invested by 
the insurance companies. We represent insur. 
We know that they will be 
buying sound mortgages again in the near future, 


ance companies. 


W e are not too worried now, except for one 
thing. We can’t give any encouragement to real 
estate men or builders who want to sell to vet- 
erans, or to veterans who want to buy, on provid. 
ing funds for GI loans. We are getting more 
requests for information about the direct Gov. 
ernment loans to veterans. .. . 

L. L. Freeman, Pres. 
L. L. Freeman Ine. 


Rac ine, i is, 


A blessing in disguise 
Sirs: 


The really acute areas of money shortage for 
insured loans are principally those which have 
had a rather spectacular growth in the past ten 
years. This growth has brought with it innumer- 
able civic problems to the communities in que* 
tion, many of which have had to be met by stop- 
gap methods. I refer to extensions of sewer and 
water, paving of streets, building of schools, pro- 
viding of limited access highways to the periph 
ery of the city, and so forth. Of necessity all 
of these things must lag behind new housing, 
but their planning must assume certain funda- 
mental rates of continuance. 

It is much sounder for the economics of thes 
communities to have occasional periods of diges 
tion than to have an uninterrupted building 
boom which continues to utmost length and then 
collapses. It is the history of growing commulr 
ties that each period of intensive growth col 
tains a certain percentage of marginal elements 
which gradually liquidate themselves and at 
eventually replaced with sounder elements. 

I am old fashioned enough to believe that the 
present hiatus is a blessing in disguise to some 
of the cities in California, Arizona, New Mexict, 
Texas and Florida, 

Kart Mater. Jr.. Megr., Residence Loans 
The Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

(Continued on page 96) 
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Quays 


..- for heat transfer 
surface of higher efficiency 
and more durability! 


Now, the new, improved Ripple-Fin makes 
McQuay Heating (blast) Coils even more 
rugged and efficient. Consider these advan- 
tages of the new Ripple-Fin Coil construc- 
tion: 


Easy to drain of condensed moisture .. . Water 
hang-up has been sharply reduced on coils requiring 
vertical (up) air flow. 


Permit increased face velocities without danger of 
moisture carry-over from fin surface to air stream. 


Give higher flexible strength with minimum air 
friction and cleaner operation. 


Copper tube headers provide inherent flexibility 
to accommodate unequal contraction and expansion. 


C, 






NEW 
RIPPLE FIN 












Hydraulic expansion 
of all tubes into fins hav- 
ing wide smooth collars as- 
sures permanent mechanical 
bond. 


Intruded tube holes allow headers to flex 
and absorb uneven stresses. 


Available in a wide variety of styles and 
sizes. Both standard and special coils for 
steam, hot water, cold water, brine, direct 
expansion, refrigerant condensing, and 
other applications. Write, McQuay, Inc., 
1609 Broadway St. N.E., Minneapolis 13, 
Minn. Representatives in all principal 
cities. 


* 
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, In One Day THE GEORGIA HOTEL 
(UT REDECORATING COSTS 
FOR YEARS TO come! 








tet minal! 


rooms, corridors, lobbies. 


BUILDING EXECUTIVES EVERYWHERE 
DISCOVER THE ECONOMY OF DECORATING 


—whenever maintenance costs are an an- 
nual problem—whenever rooms ‘‘closed 
for redecoration” mean loss of income— 
that is the building that needs the beauty 
and economy of Varlar Stainproof Wall 
Covering. For beautiful Varlar washes 
with soap and water ! 

So simple, so quick, regular building 
cleaning personnel can do it. No skilled 
decorators are required—a room can be 


washed down in an hour or two—no need 


VARLAR 


Stainproof 


Maintenance costs were cut for years ahead when the 
Georgia Hotel, Atlanta, Georgia—wunder the direction of 
Manager J. Wade Linder—recently chose Varlar for its 300 





WITH 


VAR LAR Stainproof Wall Covering 


Whenever a building is open to the public 


to close off income space for money-wast- 
ing redecoration time. Best of all, stains 
wash away with dirt and grime... even 
stubborn stains like hot grease, lipstick, 
indelible ink, Mercurochrome. 

And Varlar—with its more than 150 
charming patterns, is warm and welcom- 
ing, the perfect choice for hotel rooms or 
lobbies, corridors, offices, hospitals, res- 
taurants, theaters. Find out today what 
Varlar can mean in new beauty—and wel- 


come economy to you. 


Varlar, a division of United Wallpaper, Inc. 

Dept. MB9, Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, lil. 

Please send me immediately full information about Varlar and 
how it can solve my decorating and maintenance problems. 








Wall Covering ee <r 
EN ee a re eee schnisiintaiaicingiaanataiomalaasidiiaa, 
Merchandise Mart Plaza +e an iii 
Chicago 54, Illinois 
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LETTERS —the MORTGAGE CRisis 


————__ 





Does easy house credit profit anyone? 
Sirs: 


What makes you think that there js any 
greater crisis in the mortgage loan market than 
there is in the n et for railroad or public 
utility bonds, or for industrial preferred stocks? 

The basic cause hack of this apparent crisis 
is the fact that present demand for investment 
funds is greater than current savings. Ip this 
situation, someone’s demand for investment funds 
must be denied unless our central banking ay. 
thorities want to create additional funds for in. 
vestment purposes through manufacturing bank 
credit, a process which has taken place already 
to such an extent during the last few years as te 
threaten the country with a ruinous inflation, ... 

Investment is running ahead of savings, It 
must be curtailed. In a free market, a rise jy 





the interest rates is the method used to make | 


this curtailment. Our gdvernmental authorities 
in addition are helpful to curtail capital expendi. 
tures through allocations and _ priorities and 
through such credit restrictions as Regulation X, 
All of us who want to restrict the forces making 
for inflation should help in this process of cur. 
tailment. ... 

Is the situation in regard to house building 
so critical? . . . This rapid expansion in mort 
gage credit, made possible to a large extent by 
over-liberalization of rules governing VA and 
FHA loans, to a very large degree profited no 
one but the speculative builder. There is good 
reason for thinking that it worked to the detr- 
ment of the home buyer, through indirectly be 
ing one of the causes for the rapid increase in 
the price of houses, particularly in the lower 
price brackets. . . . The home buyer has received 
less for his money, the lender has poorer security 
for his loan and the principal beneficiary has 
been the speculative builder who has not been 
faring badly in the matter of profits during the 
past decade. 

For the first five months of this year both life 
insurance companies and mutual] savings banks 
have added to their mortgage holdings at 4 
faster rate than for the same period a yeat 
earlier. The increase is roughly 3% more than 
it was in the first five months of 1950. I realize 
full well that this increase will not continue for 
the rest of the year, as there is always a lag af 
at least six months before a decline in building 
starts causes a decline in the closing of mot 
gages. ... 

My primary interest in this question does m 
stem from the fact that | am interested in insur 
ance company investments or in the profits of 
speculative builders, but rather because I have 
long been interested in ways and means of pro 
viding modest homes at prices which the m™ 
jority of our people can afford to pay. 

CrLaupeE L. Benner, Pres. 
Continental American Life Insurance Co. 
Wilmington, Del. 

(Continued on page 98) 
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The Sargent Door Closer — 


a family stalwart 
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Dual control valve for any closing action 


e One of the leaders in the Sargent Nearly 50 years experience in the man- 
family of builders hardware products ufacture of closers make it the leader 
is the Liquid Door Closer. in the field. 
Universal application without changing Like our famous Integralocks, 4500 
parts. Double rack and pinion. Two- line locksets and exit bolts, there are 
speed control and easy adjustment. none better. 
For full details on this popularly-priced 
A better product by eee door closer that assures dependable per- 


formance for a lifetime, write Dept. 6J. 


Sargent and Company 


New York NEW HAVEN, CONN, Chicago 





Builders Hardware and Fine Tools since 1864 
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You can Build Faster... Sell Faster, too 
with “MODERNFOLD” Doors 


You’re looking into the living-bedroom 
combination of a home in Bucknell Manor, 
Fairfax County, Alexandria, Va. Clarence W. 
Gosnell, Inc., builder of 232 homes equipped 
with ‘“Modernfold” doors, reports he was 


able to: 


SELL FASTER because prospects liked the 
planned flexibility given them by one large 
““Modernfold” door. Folding it to the wall 
creates a massive 30-foot living room... un- 
folding it fully adds an extra bedroom. All 
this within a first floor area of only 720 square 
feet! Mr. Gosnell was able to: 


BUILD FASTER because steel-framed, Vinyl- 
covered ‘“‘Modernfold” doors are easy and 
economical to install. Far easier than a bear- 
ing partition; faster and no more expensive 
than conventional doors that require trim- 
ming, fitting, painting, and hardware. Mail 
the coupon for full details. 


NEW CASTLE PRODUCTS 
NEW CASTLE, INDIANA 


In Canada: Modernfold Doors, 
1460 Bishop Street, Montreal 


the doors that fold 
like an accordion 






modern 
; 


fold 
t + 


COPYRIGHTED NEW CASTLE PRODUCTS, 1951 


eartnarcomanecoeinna 


. caeeaenatansnstNERAAA RS ATLL TO 


| 


Sold and Serviced Nationally 


New Castle Products 
P.O. Box 801 
New Castle, Indiana 


Gentlemen: 
Please send me full details on ““Modernfold” doors. 


Name___ 


Address____ 


oe County State__ 








“MODERNFOLD” DOORS, in 
standard sizes, save more 
than 8 square feet of space 
that swinging doors waste. 
Virtually a must for com- 
pact apartment kitchens. 
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LETTERS—tTHE MORTGAGE crisis 
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Savings and loan viewpoint 


Sirs: 


I do not feel that the major crisis jp home | 


building which was 
Table (June & Aug. °51) has developed and | 
cannot agree that a major disorganization Of the 
home building industry will come early nex 
year. In fact, some of us expect 850,000 unit 

7 4 
in 1952 although, naturally, there wil] be some 
lower volume and inconvenience to some lange 
builders who have been relying on the ; 


. free and 
unlimited 


federal guarantees and 
payment 


coinage of 
nominal down loans to merchandise 
their houses even in a buoyant and scarcity 
market. 

It seems that those who have always sought 
Federal government credit and guarantees, pom). 
nal and government-controlled interest rates and 
trick gadgets must face the fact that our county 
is both arming itself and part of the rest of the 
world and is at war, that public policy require 
a cut-back to 850,000 units as contrasted with 
the fantastic year 1950. that Regulation X and 
the Voluntary Credit Restraint program author 
ized by Congress and now led by the Federal 


talked about at the Roun | 


Reserve Board is achieving the results intended | 


and that interest rates have risen from 1% to 1% | 


depending upon the varying risk of investments 
involved, ... 


You should face the rate situation in connec. 


tion with the VA and FHA paper rather than | 
persist in your notion of “loading” home pur | 


chasers with the cost of large discounts or larger 
originating fees. This probably will not be per 
mitted and, if permitted, will not do the job 
when your interest rate has changed substantially. 

Mortgage recordings and commitments ind: 
cate that there is a large and continuing flow d 
mortgage funds and, therefore, we should no 
be alarmed if the government guarantee age 
cies are not operating at an all-time high volume 
Again, we are at war and cut-backs in hous 
building and restraint in credit is accepted pub- 
lic policy and government activities and guaral- 
tees, including public housing, should be the 
examples and not the exception. Of course, it 
vestors should attempt to improve their servicing 
methods and decrease their costs. Monthly pay 
ments of both taxes and insurance and principtl 
and interest over a period of 20 years involve 
costs not encountered in buying government # 
corporate bonds, and accounting and custome! 
service takes competent personnel and involves 
executive and staff work time and records thal 
cost money. 

Why involve the interest rate on FHA fore 


closure debentures as a matter of urgency and 


speed in this crisis, so-called? This is not a Sif 
nificant problem, Also, those who make 4 lives 
lihood from mortgage lending should accept and 
carry some of the risks. This seems to be esset 
tial to reasonable caution and judgment in mak- 
ing long-term mortgage advances. 

The suggestion that it’s time to consider the 
“creation of a mortgage bank with more ade 


(Continued on page 100) 
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Compare! Stylon Plas- 








) tic Wall Tiles are 
“Cushion-Edged” . .. 
ie a true tile design 
making grouting and 
cleaning easier. 
| 
home | 
Round 
and | 


of the Compare! Twenty-two 
beautiful colors in 
pastels, solids, tints 
it and mottled effects 
SOME for design combina- 
tions without limit. 


Be. Compare! Stylon Plas- 
tic Wall Tiles are 
designed with center 
supports eliminating 
"dishing" troubles for- 
ever. 
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a COMPARE! And you'll wrap them up in Stylon beauty . . . Stylon 

rn Plastic Wall Tile represents the modern, economical way to face a wall for 

ia residential, commercial and industrial building or remodeling. 

( 

guaran With twenty-two exciting colors, hundreds of decorative patterns are possible 

be the without duplication. 

m7 Include Stylon in your plans for Stylon Plastic Wall Tile has set new standards 

eh for practical beautification of walls, and presents a new concept of beauty, en- 

ily par durance and economy in wall facings. As an architect, builder or installer, you Compare! Only Stylon Plastic Wall Tiles have the 
aa can now wrap up your plans in beauty that is lasting . . . enduring . . economical “Robot-Grip" . . . one hundred suction cups that 
involve , . ~ : ny Ve 8 Bs firmly hold the tile in place for the life of the 
ia ... Specify Stylon Plastic Wall Tile. mais Firean 

ustomer | 

involves 
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{A fore ' 
ney and | 
spi Pe Stylon Corporation <q . 
¥ ‘wl 857 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. — - 
eam | Gentlemen: Please rush me latest literature describing Stylon Medicine Cabi- oe 
cept and | nets, Plastic Wall Tile and China Accessories. t 
a a es 
ata cna aN 8 Ta 

EE Stylon . . . backed by 
p S over 20 years experience 
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WINDOWS AND 
A SCREEN GLIDE IN 
THIS FRAME 











YW \NSTALLATION TIME 
WITH COMPLETE ALUMINUM 


Laeetile WINDOWS 
as 


i= Windows 
for New, Homes 






FLEETLITE is a revolutionary new window— 
a complete year-around unit combining interior 
and exterior double hung windows and screen 
in an aluminum frame! FLEETLITE windows 
are delivered assembled and glazed in corru- 
gated cartons. It is the greatest advance ever 
in window design and construction .. . the 
ONLY COMPLETE all Aluminum window 
unit on the market today. 


Thousands of FLEETLITE windows have been 
installed in new homes throughout the United 
States and Canada. Builders are boasting about 
the easy installation and the spectacular selling 
advantage of FLEETLITE equipped homes. 
Home owners are delighted with the beauty, 
convenience and ever-lasting construction of FLEETLITE units. Eliminate storm 
sash. No storage problems, less dirt and dust, warmer winters and cooler summers. 
FLEETLITE features sell homes for you . . . spell comfort for your customers. 


Write today , 
for , Mb 
Complete Literature y SY4Ib4; 
TERRITORIES OPEN FOR FULL TIME . 


FACTORY REPRESENTATIVES. AMERICA'S “712507 WINDOW 





As advertised in House Beautiful, House and Garden, 
Made b Small Homes Guide, American Builder, Practical Builder 
y and Magazine of Building. 


FLEET OF AMERICA, INC., 116 PEARL STREET, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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LETTERS —rne MORTGAGE CRisis 


a 





quate power to smooth out the flow of Mortgage | 
money” merits at least one passing comment, 
The opportunity of business groups to use appro. 
priate corporate devices to assemble Savings and 
investment capital to employ in the Mortgage 





field is, of course, proper and desirable if pres. 
ent facilities are not adequate and if new or 
additional facilities can succeed and Operate 
profitably. It should not be overlooked, however, 


that most of the so-called “central mortgage | 
bank proposals” that I have seen or heard di. | 
cussed seem to boil down to arrangements jy 
sell mortgages to what is, in reality, the gover. 
ment. I have not seen one of the proposals thy 


could work on an essentially private enterprise 
basis, assume its costs and risks and raise capital 
in the long-term bond market. 

Broad suggestions have been made by th 
Round Table regarding the elimination of the | 





FHA insurance charge after the mortgage has 
been reduced to 60% and eliminating amortiz. 


tion payments after the mortgage is reduced ty 
10% of the balance of the property. If FHA is 
a business-like insurance operation and can af 
ford to carry the lower rate, that is probably de. 
fensible. Certainly we should not depart from | 
the policy of getting homeowners clear out of 
debt, however. 

[ still think that 24 of the mortgage credit 
of the country is in the form of conventional 
loans and that builders and publishers who want 
their business free from government competition, 
intervention, controls and ownership should & 
rect their thoughts primarily to helping develop 
a mortgage credit system with similar flexibility, 
enterprise and independence from public owner- 
ship, government control and government a& 


sumption of risks and losses. 


Morton BoprisH 


Exec. Vice President 





U. S. Savings & Loan League 
Chicago, Ill. 


Sirs: 


. . . The only practical] solution is to provide | 
a variable rate of interest on both the FHA and : 
GI loans. 
In our institution we have extended ourselves 
in the making of conventional loans with the 
idea that good loans might be hard to obtaia 
the latter part of the year. 
Tuomas M. Wuirte, Secreta) 
Citizens Federal Savings 
& Loan Association 
Cieveiand, Ohio 


Sirs: 


I don’t believe that the mortgage crisis 8 
quite as bad as pictured. .. . 

I realize that some sections of the country a 
probably short of mortgage credit which I be 
lieve could easily be corrected by permitting # 
rise of 14% in both the VA and FHA raté..-: 

Harry C. Linpourst, Exec. V. P. 
Minnesota Federal Savings & Loan Assn. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


(Continued on page 102) 
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House Beautiful’s 


Dosss Ferry, N. Y. 
JuLius Grecory, ARCHITECT 











Plywood Specified 
For Finest Construction 


Eacu YEAR House Beautiful builds a Pace Setter 
house which represents the ultimate in design, con- 
struction and use of materials. In the 1951 Pace 
Setter, Douglas fir plywood plays a major role. 

Durable Exterior plywood creates the weather- 
wise board and batten siding . . . the smooth, flush 
soffits and breezeway ceilings. 

For the important structural parts of the house, 
PlyScord was specified for strong, rigid wall sheathing 
... for roof decking . . . for firm, solid panel backing. 

It’s the finest construction money can buy—bar none! 

®©PlyScord is a registered grade-trademark identifying 


the sheathing grade of Interior-type plywood inspected 
by Douglas Fir Plywood Association (DFPA). 





IDEA BOOKLET FOR YOU! 


Now available is a special 12-page, full-color 
booklet “Ideas From The Pace Setter House.” 
Ideal to help your clients crystallize their 
plans. For free copy write (USA only) 
Douglas Fir Plywood Association, Tacoma, 

W ashington. 


















































Five Pace-Setting Plywood Features 
Point the Way to Quality Construction 


1. PANEL BACKING. PlyScord provides solid backing for 
paneling. Gives extra stiffness and strength needed to keep 
thinner, more expensive decorative paneling firm, rigid and 
flat. Permits freedom in arrangement of finish paneling. 


2. ROOF SHEATHING. PlyScord roof deck was used for ~ 
both sloping, shingled roof and flat, built-up roofs. Stronger 
yet lighter than conventional decking, PlyScord speeds con- 
struction, resists swelling and shrinking. 


3. WALL SHEATHING. PlyScord is twice as strong and 
rigid as diagonal sheathing. insulates. Protects against 
drafts. Speeds construction by over 25%. 


4, EXTERIOR SIDING. Exterior plywood siding adds 
youthful richness. Will not puncture, sag or split. Bonded 
with waterproof adhesives, it lasts a housetime! 


5. SOFFITS AND BREEZEWAY CEILINGS. Smooth, flat 
panels form texture contrast with siding. Unbroken by 
detracting lines and joints, plywood is ideal for gable 
ends, trim. 











LARGE, LIGHT 
STRONG PANELS 
OF REAL WOOD 





Douglas tir 





AMERICA'S BUSIEST BUILDING MATERIAL 
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U.S. Pat. No. 2323417 
Other Patents Pending 


















Accepted by the U.S. 
Dept. of Commerce, 
Bureau of Standards 






The ONLY Patented 
INTERLOCKING 
Plastic Wall Tile 








Prtsburgh INTERLOCK in 22 latest 
decorators’ colors fits all plans and 
specifications for walls of long- 
lasting beauty. Interlocking feature 
assures foolproof self-alignment, 
quicker installation and lower ap- 
plication costs! Accepted by U.S. 
Bureau of Standards and backed 
by Good Housekeeping Guaranty 
Seal. So when planning your next 
wall tile job, be sure to specify 
INTERLOCK! 


Write, phone or wire for complete details to Dept. AS 


JONES & BROWN, INC. 


National Distributors 


439 Sixth Avenue * Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 















LETTERS — 
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YOUNG ARCHITECTS 


Sirs: 

. . - Congratulations on the June issue, which 
we found very refreshing and interesting, 

Most of the articles, and the “Young Archi. 
tects’ Work” especially, had an outlook toward 
the future—a very stimulating one which we 
would like to see more often. Architecture does 
not consist only of facts, but of aims and dreams 
too. 

{ am in a position here at the University of 
Notre Dame, to measure the reaction of the 
youngest generation to your issues—this one got 
an enthusiastic one. 

ALADAR OLGYAY 
Department of Architecture 
University of Notre Dame 
Notre Dame, Ind. 


Sirs: 


I've never read so much nonsense on architec. 


ture so well reported. “ P 
FREDERICK KIEsLER 


New York, N.Y. 
Sirs: 

. Land many co-students in architecture 
and urbanism—greatly appreciate your June 
number, about young architects. . . 

IoNEL ScHEIN 
Paris, France 
Sirs: 

. . » Enjoyed the June issue immensely—par 
ticularly the “cocoon” house, Ed Barne’s man- 
sion, the Arizona house—and “that office” of 
William Beckett. Also, the texts should be com. 
plimented! Whenever we have the time to read 
ForumM—oops, THE Macazine or BulLpin¢— 
we find that it is a real source of stimulating 
material! 

Joun C. CAMPBELL, Architect 


San Francisco, Calif. 


Sirs: 

... We have received a large number of com 
pliments on my building presented in your June 
issue. The thing which has surprised me is that 
the majority of the people are not those whom 
[ would have expected to have seen THe Mace 
ziINE OF Burtpinc. This further illustrates the 
varied audience, outside of the immediately com 
cerned professions and trades, enjoyed by THe 
MaGazine or BuiLpine. 

Wituiam Beckett, Architect 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


ADVERTISING CEILING 


On July 27th we announced to all active and 
prospective advertisers that we felt, in justice 
to all, there should be a ceiling on the number 
of advertising pages which we can accept for 
any one issue. Our ambition is to publish 
magazine with the best possible balance bes 
tween editorial and advertising pages. ™ 
order to assure maximum reader interest. 
(Continued on page 104) 
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The Control Center 








that OUTSMARTS ACCIDENTS 


No longer is it necessary to expose personnel to 
“hot” buses or to sacrifice safety to gain accessi- 
bility to your control centers. Removal and re- 
placement of Westinghouse Starter Units is safe 
and simple. “Magna-Grip” stab connectors 
simply “plug-in” to the power bus. 
To work on the panel, starter unit may be 
Q withdrawn to a tilt-out disconnect position 
and locked. The unit is “dead”... com- 
v pletely disconnected from the power bus 
and self-supporting in this position. Pro- 
tection is assured since it is impossible to 
reach around the starter unit and touch 
the bus. 


For work on the bench, it is a simple 
matter to remove the complete starter unit. 
Note that the unit door remains on the panel 
so that it can be closed to guard the exposed 

oe bus. Rigid guide rails in the structure facil- 
itate replacement of the starter unit. These 
rails align the starter and steer the “Magna- 
Grip” stab connectors into accurate contact 
we the power bus. 


Westinghouse Control Centers offer stili more 
points of safety. 
For example: 


Complete baffling to localize unusual arcing if 
faults occur. 


Interrupting capacity of each starter not less 
than 15,000 rms amps. 


Self-cooling construction for foolproof 
ventilation. 


Sturdy structures that are self-supporting. 


Get all the facts as presented in booklet B-4213 
from Westinghouse Electric Corporation, P. O. 
Box 868, Pittsburgh 30, Penna. 


jJ-27008 











at CONTROL CENTERS 
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This Fotpoor installation at Elks Lodge No. 11, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. is a typical example of how Fo.poor gives 
flexibility of space in commercial use. The long bar, shown 
in background at right, is completely closed off by six 
Fo.poors (see above) for complete dining room privacy. 


Fo.poor is your answer any time the 
problem concerns flexibility of space... 
finding more usable space in the same 
area . . . or achieving easy and eco- 
nomical division of rooms. 

“The folding door with the cornice 
top’’ fits right into building and 
remodeling plans for business places, 
institutions and commercial establish- 
ments—for private homes as well. 

Built with a sturdy frame of rust- 
resistant steel, FoLpoor travels on a 
rugged, single piece, two-rail steel track. 
Fo.poor occupies the least amount of 
“stack” space of any extensible door. 







































The famous Fotpoor cornice top! Always 
identify Fotpoor by this attractive cornice 
that gives it that finished look. 


¥ 
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Maximum thickness when pushed back 
onto itself is only 5% inches. 

FoLpoor, manufactured in a wide 
range of sizes to fit practically any in- 
terior opening, comes in a variety of 
beautiful fabrics to harmonize with any 
color scheme. All fabrics are vinyl- 
coated, fire-resistant and can be easily 
washed with soap and warm water. 

When you’re considering folding 
doors, check the classified directory in 
your phone book for your local Fot- 
pooR installing distributor. Or write 
the factory. 


The arate thing inv door! 


HOLCOMB & HOKE MFG. CO., INC. 
1545 Van Buren St., Indianapolis 7, Ind. 







HOLCOMB & HOKE 


FOLD oOR 



















LETTERS 


—_———$$$___... 


———_____ 


We announced, therefore, that beginning 
with the October issue there would be q limit 
of 225 pages of advertising in any one issue 
The following letters resulted from this q, 
nouncement.— Eb. 


Sirs: 


After a few years in the advertising business, 
it is hard to be prodded out of lethargy which 
seems to be a direct by-product of cynicism, 
However, 
book! 

Without being too cynical about ulterior mo. 
tives, | am 


your announcement 


is one for the 


inclined to believe 


that you are 
sincere in the business of keeping advertising 
space to a prescribed maximum. So, whether the 
factors of mailing weight, paper shortage or the 
out and out “gimmick” of good psychology has 
inaugurated the idea, permit me to congratulate 
you on this definitely appreciated move. Ne 
only from my own standpoint, but those of my 
client and undoubtedly all of your other oil 
tisers as well. 

ARI 

Engel Advertising Ine, 

Chicago, Ill. 


Rumry 


Sirs: 
Bravo! 
M. F. Hausermay, Jr 
Adv. & Sales Prom, Mgr, 


Gustin-Bacon Mfg. Co. 
Kansas City. Mo, 


AID FOR ZONERS 
Sirs: 

The article by Charles K. Agle, “A New Kind 
of Zoning” 
and should serve as a very useful tool in forme 
lating the thinking and intent of new and revised 
zoning ordinances. We, of the city planning staf 


in Milwaukee, hate been studying the newly pre 


(July °51), is extremely well done 


posed ew York City zoning ordinance prepare 
tory to drawing up a new ordinance for the Gi 
of Milwaukee. The Agle article helps to clarify 
many of the new features contained in the New 
York ordinance. ... 

FLORENCE SCHULSON, Planning Analys 

City Planning Division 

Milwaukee, Wis. 


HELLO, AGAIN, MR. HADRIAN 
Sirs: 

I would like first to thank you for the article, 
“Hello There. Mr, Hadrian,” (July °51) and 
then, if you will allow me, I would lixe to make 
a correction. 

You say in my book Mona Lisa’s Mustache, 
“He sharply criticized the international style @ 
modern architecture which he thinks is a deger 
erate plot against the people.” The first patt® 
correct—I did criticize the international style- 
but I never analyzed it as “degenerate” or 4 
“plot against the people.” 

(Continued on page 108) 
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* HOW TO RADIANT PANEL HEATING | 
7 EXPLAIN 


an. 






It works like rays of light 


When you are asked how a radiant heating system warms a room, it may be 
simpler to explain if you think of the heat rays from radiant panels as being similar 
to light rays. The only difference is that they heat instead of illuminate every object they strike. 
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To simplify this illustration only a single point-source of heat is used. Actually, there 
are countless millions of such points on every radiant heating surface. 
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ig Analyst 


If you would like extra copies of this advertisement 

for your own use, we will gladly send them to you. Just 
let us know how many you would like. The American 
Brass Company, Waterbury 20, Connecticut. In 
Canada: Anaconda American Brass Ltd., 


New Toronto, Ontario. — 
he article, 


51) and 
e to make 


‘a ANACON pA 


is a degele Note: The use of copper and copper alloys is now subject 
irst part is COPPER TUBES to the regulations of The National Production Authority. 
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QUIET 


HOSPITAL 


| zon | DOWOISY FLOORS 
|, Mane THIS SIGN & JOKE 7? 
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You get both sanitation and silence with 
floors of WRIGHT RUBBER TILE! 


Clattering footsteps and hollow tion, it is the longest wearing, most 
echoes make a monkey out of many comfortable, most beautiful floor 
hospital signs like this—but mot you can get. 
when floors are Wright Rubber Years of service in hundreds of 
Tile. hospitals back up every claim we 

Wright Rubber Tile meets most make. Get the complete story and 
exacting standards of sanitation, you will insist on Wright Rubber 
This non-porous flooring is the Tile for your next hospital job. 
easiest of all materials to keep spot- 





lessly clean and sanitary. Yet it also FREE SAMPLE KIT 
has a resistance that silences foot- FOR ARCHITECTS 
steps and stops noise before it 


Write today, on your letterhead, 


for a complete set of 4x4 sam- 
These two qualities alone make ples of Wright Rubber Tile in 


Wright Rubber Tile the ideal floor 
covering for hospitals. But in addi- 


Starts. 


21 beautiful colors. 











WRIGHT MANUFACTURING Co, 
5204 Post Oak Rd. e Houston 5, Texas 








* WRIGHTEX—Soft Rubber Tile 
* WRIGHTFLOR—Hard Surface Rubber Tile 
* WRIGHT-ON-TOP Compression Cove Base 


FLOORS OF DISTINCTION 
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—————__ 


One of the founding fathers of the interns, 
tional style was Marinetti, the founder ani 
leader of futurism. Marinetti himself Claime4 
that Fascism was futuristic and Mussolini, iy 
turn, described Marinetti as “the John the Bap 
tist” of the Fascist movement. 

Though futurism, led by Marinetti, is Only on 
of the elements of the international style, it Was 
certainly a dubious one and as such [| Criticized 
it—who wouldn't? 

I would appreciate it so much if you woulj 
make this correction. 

T. H. RoBsJoHn-Gipping 
New York, N. Y. 


MISPLACED FLAT-TOP 
Sirs: 


The statement in your July issue that I ya 
the architect for the “Flat Top” house buik ip 
Kansas City by Drummond is erroneous, | wis 
to go on record as having absolutely nothing 
do with the house. In fact we have mentioned y 
Builder Drummond the obvious disadvantages ¢ 
this house for our climate as against its origin 
intent in California. In spite of its popular lo 
price, the house has in some ways done ham 
to the cause of good modern architecture which 
is in a critical situation in Kansas City. ... 

Davip BENTON RUNNELLS, Archited 
Kansas City, Mo. 


FHA AND CONTEMPORARY DESIGN 
Sirs: 

... How I did enjoy your blast at Los Angels 
FHA (April °51, p. 20). I have just tried aml 
failed to get my own home through their nil 
and finally gave it up. ... 


CHARLES R. SULLIV 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Sirs: 

Regarding the second of your series of artic 
on the FHA (in Miami) and its attitude towat 
modern design and construction, I am disp 
pointed. ... 

When houses have to be covered by FHA ny 
surance for from 20 to 30 years, it is no simple] 





problem to decide what constitutes good desig’ | 
that will be a good insurance risk 30 ye) 
hence. ... 

As for project design, I believe time will pm 
your crusade to scotch the past entirely and dt 
sign only in the current clichés will result in™ 
ordinary slums, but slums with a capital 5. 
Row after row of so-called good modern is 
than row after row of ordinary traditional. b 
dividually, the modern is charming and ext! 
lent, but in mass it becomes overpowering” 
the extent of nausea. 

Imagine what a project by FLLW would le 
like on 60’ lots. Fine as the individual @ 
would be, the lack of a change of pace ¥ 
be disastrously monotonous; one would have 
count from the corner to find his home, and! 
lost and found department would have ® 

(Continued on page 110) 
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COOKS WITH THE 


“IN-A-WALL”. Oven is heavily in- 
sulated—-top, bottom, all sides— 
utilizing retained heat to ‘‘cook 
with the gas turned off.'’ Its huge, 
family-size capacity accomodates 
up to 40 Ibs. of roast. Beautifully 
finished in stainless steel, or stain- 
less front with choice of seven 
beautiful kitchen decorator colors. 
























a -TOP** 3-Burner Drop-inwith 
plated surface fits into a counter 
top or sink cabinet by providing 
opening of 18-1/2'’ x 33-5/8"". In- 
dividual drip rings may be removed 
easily for quick cleaning. Also 
available with 4 burners. 

















25 Year Guarantee on burners 
and cast oven bottom 
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AS BUILT-IN 








GAS TURNED 





For EXTRA KITCHEN SPACE...COUNTER-LEVEL 


COOKING...VERSATILITY IN PLANNING 


NEW CHAMBERS BUILT-IN§ Make the kitchen as truly distinctive as the 
home itself. Flexibility never available before in gas cooking equipment 
permits countless adaptations to individual design requirements. The 
Chambers IN-A-WALL Oven meets all the exacting safety requirements 
of the AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION. It may be fitted in only 24 
inches of space, flush all around with wood or metal cabinets. Top burner 
units are available, either to drop into counters, or to fit atop base cabinets. 


WAIST-HI COOKING CONVENIENCE, Compact kitchen design, and Chambers 
World Famous Cooking Performance—that saves food, flavor, time, fuel 
and labor—these features make a powerful sales impact on today’s home- 
makers. You can’t go wrong when you recommend GAS... and you're 
doubly right when you specify Chambers Gas Built-Ins. 


Cnigenaior and! Masier Fulder of Gnsulaled Ranges since (7/0 
NATIONALLY ADVERTISED House & Garden, House Beautiful, Small Homes Guide, Better 
Homes, Parents Magazine, Living for Young Homemakers 





Send for A.1.A 
Specification Shee 


NOW! 


’ 


Chambers Corp., 
Dept. AFT91, Shelbyville, Ind. 
Gentlemen: 
Please send me at once A. 1. A. Specification Sheet and other material describing 
the new Chambers Built-in GAS Cooking Units. 


laman(_ ) Architect ( ) Builder-Contractor ( ) Dealer 


NAME . 
FIRM NAME 
ADDRESS 
COE ws ivvinns 
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REVOLVING DOORS... 


“ALWAYS OPEN— 
ALWAYS CLOSED” 


Illustrated is International’s new, production-built Stand- 


ard Model Revolving Door — 


most custom features at 
low budget price. 


Multistory building entrances? The need for stopping stack draft alone 


makes revolving door entrances a necessity! 


Retail Stores? Hotels? Banks? Restaurants? All these need revolving doors to 
provide for an unimpeded, two-way flow of traffic at all times . . . to seal out 
dirt, noise and drafts . . . to simplify heating and air-conditioning . . . to elim- 


inate vestibule areas and make the most valuable space — right at the door 


— profit producing. 


Thus, for entrance after entrance, there is only one logical architectural spec- 
ification, only one prescription that can be depended upon to cure the prob- 
lems presented by the entrance: revolving doors, the doors that are easiest to 


use, that are “‘always open — always closed.”’ 


Sent on reguest. «+a booklet you will find invaluable as a guide to entrance 
planning. Write for your free copy. For immediate information, consult the classified sec- 


tion of your telephone directory or see our catalog in Sweet's. 


Noy 


(NTEAEMIO NAC YEN HEL 


200° 


IN CANADA—International-Van Kannel Revolving doors are avail- 
eble through Eastern Steel Products, Ltd., in Toronto and Montreal. 


Periodic lubrication plus an annual 
check is the only maintenance 
required for years of service 

1853 EDGAR STREET 


EVANSVILLE 7, IND. from a revolving door. 
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maintained for the children. I believe FLL 
is too smart to attempt a solution, and builder 
had better be wary of his imitators Selling they 
on the idea... . 

Any builder whose designs don’t appeal wa 
least 50° of the market will not be in business 
very long. This is the crux of the problem, 

\ few builders report that they build Moder 
for personal satisfaction, but realize they ap 
limiting their potential sales to only the 105, 
who prefer contemporary. This percentage, ¢ 
course, varies from city to city; in most of then 
it is much lower. Modern architecture, like pop 
objective painting, may be the most intrinsic, hy 
does the public know it? And, if not, can builf 
ers, lenders, and mortgage insurers afford the 
luxury of educating the public in a doubtful g, 
periment? You had better reconsider before yy 
let go the bear’s tail. 

W. A. WoLLANpveER, Housing Consuligy 
Tacoma, Wash. 


e@ We are not crusading for any style as such, We 
do believe today’s new houses should be planned fy 
today’s living and today’s best construction method 
instead of imitating what was done before today’s 
methods and materials were available. And we dont 
think FHA should overdo its role as a restraining 
influence on the development of a better contemp 


rary house architecture.—Eb, 


20-TON 2 x 4’s 
Sirs: 


In your Round Table report on Waste i 
Building there appears a statement by Walter 
Voss of MIT to the effect that a 2 x 4, 2 lug 
will sustain a 20-ton concentric loading, | would 
be interested to know by what fine of reasw 
ing Mr. Voss arrives at this conclusion, sin 
the following figures show that under the ven 
best conditions the maximum load that such? 
column could carry would be a little over) 
tons. The Slenderness Ratio for this size columi 
is 24 divided by 1.63 which equals 148 at 
since this figure is greater than 11, this wail 
actually be an intermediate column. But, givitf 
Mr. Voss the advantage of calling this a shot 
column, which it actually is not, and assilit 
ing an extreme fiber stress of 1,750 psi which is 
the highest value indicated in most referent 
books, the maximum allowable loading on tit 
column would be determined by the cross % 
tional area times the extreme fiber stress, © 
5.89 x 1,750 = 10,160 Ibs.—a little over 5 tom 
which is a long way from the 20 tons jrossible 
as asserted by Mr, Voss. 

B. S. GLASSMAN 
The Stanbern Construction O 
Washington, D.C. 


@ Mr. Voss’ explanation appears below.—Eb. 


Sirs: 

... | was making the point that we were mM 
giving wood structures the benefit of thet 
strength and I was talking about the questi 

(Continued on page 114) 
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The greatest improvement ever made 


in dry wall construction 


FIRESTOP 





BESTWALL. 


An exclusive CERTAIN-TEED development 
ALL THE ADVANTAGES OF CONVENTIONAL 
GYPSUM WALLBOARD—PLUS UP TO 


THREE TIMES THE FIRE RESISTANCE 


FIRESTOP BESTWALL offers every advantage of ordinary 
gypsum wallboard, plus fire resistance up to three times as 
great. It is the only gypsum wallboard made under the 
Underwriters Laboratories’ Reexamination Service. A single- 
layer application of 5s’ FIRESTOP BESTWALL has a1 hour 
fire resistance rating for walls and ceilings ! 


Now architects, builders and contractors can meet rigid 
municipal and State building code requirements as well as 
those of FHA and VA—for fire-resistant interior wall and 
ceiling construction in nearly any building. 


The °*s’’ FIRESTOP BESTWALL has greater structural 
strength and sound-deadening characteristics than ordinary 
gypsum wallboard, yet handles and cuts as easily. 


Write today for our FIRESTOP BESTWALL Folder. It 
contains complete information and specifications on this 
remarkable Certain-teed gypsum development. 





Unretcuched photo showing a section of ordi- 
nary gypsum wallboard after it has been 
subjected to a fire temperature of 1,700°F. 
for 1 hour. Note the shrinkage cracks, charac- 


PRODUCTS 





bAL FORU 





ec 


teristic of ordinary gypsum exposed to heat. 


MAKES 
THE 
DIFFERENCE 






Under the same conditions, F*‘RESTOP BEST- 
WALL shows no appreciable cracking, because 
its core is stabilized with incombustible fibers 
and unexpanded vermiculite, through an ex- 
clusive Certain-teed process. 


<< Certain-teed 
































ASPHALT ROOFING - SHINGLES - SIDINGS 

ASBESTOS CEMENT ROOFING AND SIDING SHINGLES 
GYPSUM PLASTER - LATH - WALLBOARD - ROOF DECKS 
ACOUSTICAL TILE INSULATION  FIBERBOARD 
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Warmth and Lasting Beauty of 
Parkay Hardwood Floors Within 
Reach of Every Building Budget 


Give them floors that they can point to with 
pride—today or twenty years from now. Specify 
Parkay—the only genuine hardwood flooring 
in 3/16” thickness. It saves material without 
sacrificing wearing surface—permits use with other resilient 
floor materials without changing floor levels. 





Parkay comes to the job ready-finished—an important 
time-and-money-saving feature. It is applied qu’ckly with 
special Parkay Adhesive over any sound subsurface—cement 
or wood. Final result—beautiful, enduring hardwood floors 


that cost little or no more than ordinary strip finished 
on the job. 


Parkay flooring made of choice American Oak, is offered 
in two styles—9”x9” Tiles and 9”-wide Broadboard in 
random lengths. Both styles may be used for attractive wall 
paneling. Also available—Parkay Haddon Hall Pattern 
(basketweave) Flooring. For complete cetails see Sweet's 
Architectural File or write direct for free literature and 
sample. Parkay, Incorporated, Louisville 9, Ky. 


READY-FINISHED HARDWOOD 
FOR FLOORS AND WALLS 
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of incipient failure when I said that a 2x4 
2’ long would carry a 20-ton CONCEntr¢ log) 
ing before crushing. 


In the Wood Handbook published by the De 
partment of Agriculture (p. 50) the aye 





value for the three types of Douglas fir yi | 
12% moisture for maximum crushing strengr 
based upon 2 x 2” sections, 30” long was » | 
proximately 6,700 psi. Therefore, a 2, y} 
Douglas fir stick 2’ long, measuring nomingh { 
los by 35x”, would carry a load at failup y 
39,700 Ibs., or approximately 20 tons, It is ng, 
question of allowable fiber stress. . . , 

[ was fully cognizant of the fact that a lp 
stud would not carry that load. I wag meph| 
emphasizing that an 8’, 2 x 4 stud would cup 
a great deal more load than is normally plac 
on it in the average house. 

If one applied the compression parallel tei 
grain at the proportional limit to each of thee 
types of Douglas fir with 129 moisturgi} 
average allowable fiber stress would be 55H 
psi and show a load at the proportional tm 
of 32.800 Ibs. 

Water C. Voss 
Massachusetts Institute of Technolog 
Cambridge, Mass. 





HIGH COST PENALTY 
Sirs: 


In the February issue you praised the sit 
vision, Robert Morris Village, in Morriston 
» ae 

It is probable that the project will be diss 
tinued with only 23 of the 250 houses erected} 
additional lots staked and a total of 75 acresit 
105 houses on blueprint. These are well 
signed houses—and the blending of lots and 
ety of orientation are successful devices 





owners like them and still more want them, 
the costs are prohibitive. Beer | 
Barry Benere | 
Morris Plains, NA 

} 


KUDOS 
Sirs: 
Your June issue with its Round Table mp) 
on the Mortgage Crisis is of tremendous inter 
to me because I have just gone on the board « 
the Century Federal Savings & Loan Associalit 
While I am about it, I also want to congtit 
late you on the vitality and excitement of you 
magazine. ... 
Dorotsy Lisi® 
New York, Mt 


oe 


ERRATA : 


By a slip, the Public Building Adm A 
tion was charged in the July issue (p- 61) 4 
downing architects’ fees—it was the Pub! 


ea 


+ 


2 
os 


Housing Administration.—Eb. 


In the August issue the photographs 
Architects John Lyon Reid and Mi 
Pflueger (p. 102) were regrettably tra 

Ep. 

(Continued on page 116) 
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Here’s Why 


Smart Owners Say: 





...the ONLY engineered form for light 
concrete floor and roof slabs, with reliable 
strength and adequate safety margin for 
normal construction loads! 









ATTRACTIVE, permanent Corru- 
form is furnished galvanized and/ 
or vinyl-primed (ready to paint) 
for exposed joist construction—or 
—in natural, black sheets for un- 
exposed joist construction. 


ECONOMICAL Corruform elimi- 
nates waste. Light rigid sheets 
quickly placed won't bend, sag, 
stretch, or leak. And the concrete 
you save actually pays for CORRU- 
FORM. Clean-up time and ex- 


pense are minimized, too! 
















DURABLE Corruform is nearly 
twice as strong as ordinary steel 
of equal weight. It’s an ideal vapor 
seal, too! With coated Corruform, 
insulating slabs serve better, last 
longer. 


SAFE Corruform provides an ex- 
tra-tough, secure steel base for 
trades and concrete ...a form 
which maintains structural princi- 
ples and integrity, with no side 
pull on joists, beams or walls. 


For Good-Looking Exposed Joist Construction, Always Specify 


CORRUFORM Tough-Tempered Steel 


SPECIFICATION 


Guaranteed average strength over 
100,000 psi and certified minimum 
strength for single test over 95,000 
psi. Weight .72 lbs. per square inch. 


GRANCO STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 
(Subsidiary of GRANITE CITY STEEL CO.) 
GRANITE CITY, ILLINOIS 
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Frede 

Contemporary churches and pipe organs Lelor 
Sirs: ne 
ie: En 

As a recitalist and church musician ag Well as willi 

‘ 


a frustrated architect, I note that there jg regre 
in the minds of some organists and church musi 
cians that apparently little if any thought 
given by church authorities, organ builders, 
architects and interior designers to the inter. 
related effects of ecclesiastical architecture an{ 
design, and the various acoustical factors 9 
both the customarily used, and newly discovers 
construction materials and interior furnishings 
in churches, upon the sound and function of ty 
pipe organ. On the other hand, there is appar. 
ently equally little thought given by most orgy 
builders upon the effect their organ designs pro 
duce in relation to these constructional aj 
acoustical factors. d 

Church boards and others responsible for the 
design of ecclesiastical buildings erected today 
are probably, in the main, a reactionary i 
Many organ builders are equally so. The 
portance of the visual aspect of the ch 
unquestioned, even including those mi 
souls who firmly believe a church other 
Gothic is not worshipful. There are 
those who shy away from contemporary 
materials and methods for no more valid 
than it has “never been done before.” 

THe MaGazine or Buicpine, which I 
study regularly, has within the past year or 
presented contemporary church buildings, 
several leading architects, but almost none 
These churches, insofar as the pictures 
drawings indicate to this lay mind, have 
cluded much thought as to the requirements” 
pipe organ space, placement for best liturgial 
and musical use, integration of visual aspet 
into the architectural and “designal” whole, # 
the effect of the construction materials and i 
terior furnishings upon organ tone. 


















The church structure employing almost exc 
sively stone and glass as structural element 
has a vastly different acoustical premise fr 
that of the average non-sectarian Protestatl 
church in this country. The latter, unctiowl é 
over-stuffed with all manner of sound-absorbitg 
interiors (carpets, pew cushions, acoustical plat 
ter, tile, etc.) is basically non-resonant, Yé 
it would seem little thought or study by eit 
persons or factors involved has been gi 
toward a solution. Recitalists like myself de 
cover that organ building firms, apparently wi 
a desire of pleasing-the-customer-at-all-costs ® 
well as endeavoring to promote a pet theory # 
two anent organ design and construction, hat 
permitted their instruments to be purchased a 
installed in buildings which are complete 
suited to the characteristic tonal designs 


these organs. TIC 
The so-called baroque organ of Bach's day® 

its prototype in a church building today 

not nor can it sound as it did (and still does! 

in the church of Bach’s time. It did not malt 

whether the building were a vast cathedral 


(Continued on page 122) 
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Frederick Larkin, Chief of Foreign Building Operations 


Leland Ww. King, Jr., 


Byrne Organization, Inc., 
Engineers and General Contractors 


William A. Brown, Consulting Mechanical Engineer. 


Supervising Architect, F.B.O. 


Consulting Architects and 


For further details on Auto-Lok -- The Perfect Window -- 

see SWEET'S and, by all means, write for the name of your 
nearest distributor and a copy of the free booklet 

“WHAT IS IMPORTANT IN A WINDOW?” Address Dept. MB-9. 


- a 
i ac IR Ta ETS IIT a RN AE srireinamnccamenannns 


Auto-[ok is twelve ways better 


Tightest-closing -- sealed like a refrigerator. 



























Widest opening -- 100% ventilation. 
Ventilation -- even when it’s raining. 
Fingertip control...as easy to open as to close. 


Automatic locking thwarts intruders -- vents cannot 
work loose or be jimmied. 


Draft-free ventilation -- air scooped in and upward. 
Delayed Action Opening --100% control of ventilation. 
Clean the outside from the inside. 

Removable inside screens and storm sash. 


Unobtrusive operator -- no interference 

with blinds, drapes, etc. 

Precision balanced hardware eliminates need for 
periodic adjustment, absolute minimum of maintenance. 


Skyscraper to cottage, Auto-Lok meets 
every requirement. 





ee 


he - rerreieninaersnenin Died “ 
PR Pe EE RT EINE AIL TT 3 EET I 


AIR-INFILTRATION ELIMINATED 


You really have to see how Auto-Lok’s 

patented, precision hardware works (ask for 
“tattle-tale” demonstration). It automatically 

locks the vents at all four corners and 

with the elastomeric vinyl weatherstripping 
provides the tightest window closure known! 3 





ENGINEERING COUNSEL 


To supplement their own facilities, 
architects and designers are daily utilizing 
our staff's experience in fenestration 

problems. May we assist you? 








NGHTEST CLOSING WINDOW EVER MADE! 
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It's selection that makes the difference 





oe. U7 golf As a golfer, you’d never think of playing with only a 
driver—you’d find it impossible, for instance, to play this trap shot 


without a sand blaster. 


Instead, you carry a complete set of woods and irons designed to 
help you cope with different situations. 


...in lighting 


It’s the same way when you plan and specify a light- 


ing installation. It’s important to have a wide selection of lighting 
units and wiring supplies from which to choose—a selection that will 
guarantee a solution to any lighting problem that arises. 


And, that’s exactly why you'll find it helpful 
to check with Graybar whenever you pian a 
lighting layout. Because we distrivute the 
nation’s most complete selection of lamps 
and lighting units, we can provide detailed 
specifications, quotations, and delivery data 
on materials for any lighting application. 
You save valuable time... you get the benefit 
of impartial recommendations. 

As an additional aid to both you and your 





New York 17, N.Y. 


Avoid electrical delays —plan ahead . 


'22 


electrical contractor, Graybar Lighting Spe- 
cialists are available to give you technical 
assistance in the planning and installation 
phases of any job. 

Graybar also distributes a complete line 
of quality electrical items for wiring, power, 
ventilation, and communication applications. 
Our nation-wide network of offices and ware- 
houses helps us give you the fastest possible 
service on “everything electrical.” 


Here’s real help on lighting... via Graybar 


A comprehensive 200-page catalog, “Modern Planned Lighting,” covering 
all of the lighting units and lamps distributed by Graybar is yours for the 
asking. Complete with specifications, photometric data, and design infor- 
mation, you'll find it a helpful planning shortcut. For your copy, write: 
Graybar Electric Co., Inc., Graybar Building, 420 Lexington Ave., 


189-139 


IN OVER 


100 PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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relatively small chapel in someone’s Palace, the 
basic space-and-tone concepts and Materials tg) 
were pretty much the same. Today, the Variangy 
in the acoustical factor in church Constructig 
is onermous. It would seem that the Only ¢op, 
sideration given to most church buildings jg 
acoustics is that for speech, with little if amy 
thought being given to the types of Musical 
sounds customary in most denominations, 

An article in the June 1951 issue of The 
Diapason, a magazine devoted to the organ, ils 
music and musicians, by Robert Noehrep of the 
University of Michigan, states that “even in the 
best churches of America. designed by sue) 
architects as Eliel Saarinen and Frank Llovd 
Wright, no attempt has been made to conbige 
the form and function of the organ, Very litt 
parallels the attempts made by European bull 
ers and architects to solve the problem of organ 
design, At best the Europeans, Protestants and 
Catholics alike, have retained a sense for te 
historical importance of the organ and its 
lationship to the liturgy of the chureh.” Jy 
writer of these words has made extensive sii 
of organ design in various countries under Gug 
genheim fellowships, and has in his exeursigng 
done a fine service toward furthering thought 
upon contemporary organ design. 

He further states that “except for the limited 
work of one or two organ builders, contemporary 
organ design in America is in a state of inertia 
In some instances historic traditional designgat 
feebly imitated. More often the decorative de 
ments of the organ bear no relationship tote 
instrument itself and constitute nothing mor 
than an ordinary grille covering the speaking 
pipes, which are encased in a room or chamber 
out of sight, ... The organ is a strong andit 
spiring voice of the church. As a background 
for worship the importance of the visual aa 
musical elements of the organ should bei 
emphasized by the church of today if it#® 
capture once more the happy balance betwett 
art and religion that marked its strength @ 
medieval times.” 

Admittedly, many American organ builders 
not fight to retain and maintain the related 
integrity between the organ itself and its visual 
and musical aspects in the chureh building 
These builders could well, and relatively easilf 
take a leaf from the architects who prem 
their designs on construction materials which 
become their own decorative elements. The 
speaking pipes of the organ have surpassil 
beauty in themselves and, with careful and a 
tistic thought and planning, can form an it 
tegrated facet of the over-all design and deci 
tive scheme of the church without loss to the 
instrument’s function or tonal capabilities. 

Thus far comment has been with the 
organ only in mind. To be completely fair, the 
electronic organ must necessarily be imei 
The organist (or anyone else) who dismisses the 
electronic organs with disdain is in the same 
category with the person who likewise dis ; 
TV. Electronics, in many guises and uses; . 


(Continued on page 126) 
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Hung from ceiling 
or mounted on floor 


set ib wthe fall 
forget it till Summer 


With gas for fuel and a Reznor 
unit heater for heat, all your 
dreams of trouble-free, “auto- 
matic” heating come true. Set the 


for 
thermostat .... that’s all! Ifa fall a 
day calls for a little bit of heat ea 
for a few minutes or if a cold [| manufactured 


winter spell calls for lots of heat, nil 
the Reznor machine does the job 
alone. Set it and forget it! Heats 
large or small areas in industrial, 
commercial and domestic build- 
ings. Mail the coupon today. 


L. P. gas 


REZNOR MANUFACTURING CO. 
20 UNION ST. MERCER, PENNA. 
Send me 20-page catalog in full color 

Name 





Firm 
Address 
City 











Zone as 
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suspected, is here to stay and the field has a 
legitimate place in the scheme of today and to- 
morrow. Although the visual aspect of the elec- 
tronic organ is non-existent (unless one wishes 
to integrate loud-speakers into a planned decora- 
tive scheme), the tonal aspect does remain and 
here the electronic builders have been and are 
remiss in not requiring that electronic organ 
installations are such to present the instrument 
to best advantage, both musically and _litur- 
gically. 

The frequent open-forum round-table discus- 
sions of Tot MAGAZINE OF BUILDING are invalu- 
able. It would seem a similar discussion, the 
personnel of which were church authorities, 
architects, interior designers, organ builders and 
organists, could result in conclusions of inesti- 
mable value to those responsible for the vast 
amount of church building now going on in this 
country. 

It would be good to ascertain if architects 
and decorators are at all interested. Such in- 
terest would at least dispel the frequently heard 
comment that architects are apparently intent 
upon destroying church organs by their seeming 
lack of knowledge of this aspect of church archi- 
tecture! By the same token, it would be equally 
good to learn if pipe and electronic organ 
builders are sufficiently interested by indicating 
their willingness to take part in such a discus- 
sion. The writer believes church authorities 
would welcome such a project for in many in- 
stances they are quite “over a barrel” since they 
have practically nothing of proved value upon 
which to call when trying to “sell” intelligent 
ecclesiastical design. Surely THE MAGAZINE of 
BuiLpinc could render a great service to some- 
what difident and no doubt puzzled group fac- 
tors if such a discussion were made possible. 

Ray Berry, Dean 
Colorado Springs Chapter 
American Guild of Organists 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 
@ Instead of the proposed round table (a project 
which we cannot presently consider) we invite church 
architects to comment on Reader Berry’s provocative 


letter.—Eb. 


WURSTER ON CITY PLANNING 
Sirs: 
Your showing of the Apartment 
House (May °51) was notable. However, it neg- 
lected giving much deserved credit to Burnham 
Kelly of the City and Regional Planning De- 
partment at MIT, who paved the way for the 
project becoming so integrally a part of MIT- 
both as to land and architectural services. City 


Eastgate 


planning is so intertwined with architecture that 
I believe any owner-architect team for such a 
project should have a trained city planner as an 
equal member sharing in the profits, Free from 
the creative design aspect, he could well be the 
chairman. 

Wituiam W. Wurster, Dean 

School of Architecture 

University of California 

(formerly Dean of Architecture at MIT) 
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CABOT'S 325 CALIFORNIA 
REDWOOD STAIN 


— specially blended pigments 
blended in Creosote oil capture and 
preserve the natural 
Redwood. 


color of new 


RED STAIN 


| CABOT'’S 3625 SEQUOIA | 


— same color as Cabot’s California 
Redwood Stain but with heavier pig: 
mentation and greater hiding power. 


CABOT’'S 351 EUCALYPTUS 
GREY CREOSOTE STAIN 


— imparts a delicate greenish grey 
color to the wood. 


CABOT’'S 241 CREOSOTE 
BLEACHING OIL 


—turns wood to weatherbeaten 
driftwood grey, which develops gradu- 
ally over 6 months’ exposure. 


CABOT'S 800 CLEAR 
GLOSS FINISH 


—a transparent waterproof finish 
producing a lustrous gloss . . . particu 
larly designed for Redwood. 


WRITE TODAY FOR 





folder “Redwood Staining,” and color 
card showing Cabot’s finishes for 
Redwood. 


Samuel Cabot, Ine. 


930 OLIVER BLDG., BOSTON 9, MASS 
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eee 
ents 
and 
new 
When you specify or install a Kaylo Firedoor 
you do so with the reassuring knowledge that 
beneath its handsome wood veneer facing is 
an incombustible core of inorganic hydrous 
ornia calcium silicate (not glass)—an effective 
pig: barrier against flames and heat. Every Kaylo 
er. Firedoor carries an Underwriters’ label. 


Along with its beauty of natural wood, fire 
protection and insulating value, the Kaylo 
Firedoor offers stability and light weight 

| plus strength. 
abe et For complete details on the Kaylo Firedoor, 
| write Dept. N-119, Owens-Illinois Glass 
| 





Company, Kaylo Division, Toledo 1, Ohio. 

















eaten 

radu- This label on doors means rated fire pro- 
tection, safety and reduced insurance rates, 
It appears on every Kaylo Firedoor. 

finish 


KAY L® ... first in calcium silicate 


col ...pioneered by OWENS (IP ILLINOIS Glass Company 


s for 


MAIN OFFICE: TOLEDO 1, CHIO—KAYLO SALES OFFICES: ATLANTA « BOSTON « BUFFALO « CHICAGO + CINCINNATI + CLEVELAND 
DETROIT » HOUSTON «+ MINNEAPOLIS ¢ NEW YORK « OKLAHOMA CITY + PHILADELPHIA + PITTSBURGH + ST. LOUIS + WASHINGTON 


Int.) | 
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BEHIND THE BLUEPRINTS 


Kelly and Cruzen 

a busy architect, 

gineer Combine wig 

five offices jn Ney 

York, New 

and Massa : 
Architect B. SUMNER GRUZEW and Engineer Pi 
A. KELLY are the firm’s principals, while Engineer 
HUGH A. KELLY (no relation) is resident cong. 
tant. MIT-trained Gruzen formed the 
with Hugh A. Kelly in 1940. Paul A. Kelly join | 
in 1945. New K & G design: the Signal Comp 
School (p. 170). 


Partners ANTONIN RAYMOND .. 
LADISLAV L. RADO were bom » 
Czechoslovakia, received archile, 
engineer degrees in Prague | 
Frank Lloyd Wright disciple, Ray. 
mond went to Japan with the gre 
master in 1920, worked there 

til 1938. In recent years he has had a New : 

office, with Rado since 1946. A Harvard alm 
nus, Rado has practiced in Czechoslovaki | 

Boston and New York. Recent project: the ' 





Theater (p. 172). 


Peripatetic PAUL THIRY was born in Nome, 4) 
aska, graduated from the University of Wad 


globe once, Europe three times.  Architer 
Thiry’s well-rounded Seattle practice runs t 
gamut from fabric design to structural pla 
ning, e.g. the handsome Washington State (i 


ington and Fontainebleau and has encircled 
lege Dormitory (p. 176). | 


Washington-born HILYARD R. ROBINSON, 5) 
studied architecture at Columbia University, ha} 
a 22-year old practice in the nation’s capitd 
Robinson’s design portfolio includes mass bow | 
ing, schools and dormitories, e.g. the defy] 
planned Hampton Institute Building (p. 178). | 


O'NEIL FORD, BAM 

LETT COCKE w 

HARVEY P. SHIT 

are architects I] 

Trinity Universit: 

daring new ‘“lit| 

slab” structures on a San Antonio hilltop }} 
180). Ford is well-known for modern how} 
with a distinctly regional character ba | 
throughout his native Texas. Cocke has pr | 
ticed architecture in San Antonio for 24 year | 


Smith for 32. 


Architects FLOYD A. NARAMORE, 72, wu 
BAIN, 55. CLIFTON J. BRADY, 57, and PERM 
JOHANSON, 4]. designed Seattle’s new slab? 


VA Hospital (p. 196). No newcomers #® 


northwest scene, the first three have practi 
in Seattle since the twenties, while Johan 
made his debut in 1936. 
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Fixture-Bare Floors Reduce The Cost Of Cleanliness 


Immaculate cleanliness is no problem in toilet rooms 
with fixture-bare floors—where plumbing fixtures are off 
the floor, because there is nothing to interrupt the sweep 
of the broom and the swish of the mop. Fixture-bare floors 
reduce the day-by-day dollar cost of maintenance of clean- 
liness to an all-time low while lifting sanitation to a new 
high. Specify wall type plumbing fixtures—they give toilet 
rooms a roominess that is otherwise unobtainable. 





J. A. ZURN MFG. CO. PLUMBING DIVISION + ERIE, PA., U.S. A. 


Build It A New Way 


And Get Roominess That Is 
Otherwise Unobtainable 


Toilet rooms are as necessary as are lobbies and corridors to 
make a building livable and usable. Fixture-bare floors and 
furredless ceilings distinguish the modern toilet room from 
the crowded closed-in environment that has been common 
where old fashioned floor type equipment is used. The desir- 
able effect of an expanse of Fixture-Bare Floor can be obtained with- 
in the same area usually allotted to a toilet roan: by: (1) utilizing 
floor space that is usually required for floor supported equipment; 
(2) by avoiding exposed or furred-in drainage lines on the 
ceiling. This New Way of building utilizes wall type plumb- 
ing fixtures throughout installed the Zurn Way—the simple, 
fast, safe way to install wall type closets, lavatories, sinks and 
other fixtures. This New Way reduces the use of building mate- 
rial; eliminates the necessity of suspended ceiling construc- 
tions; saves time and labor and protects toilet rooms against 
premature obsolescence. Wall type plumbing fixtures lift sani- 
tation to a new high. Insist on wail type plumbing fixtures in- 
stalled with Zurn Wall Closet Fittings and Carriers for toilet 
rooms in old and new buildings of every type. Write for book- 
let entitled ‘““You Can Build It (Cubic Foot of Building Space) 
For Less A New Way”. 


Write for this booklet. It tells 
how “You Can Build It (Cubic 
Foot of Building Space) For 
Less A New Way”. 
















Sales Offices in All Principal Cities 


Pre-eminent Manufacturer of Sanitary Products for the Protection of 
e Human Health and Modern Structures 
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The Zurn Carrier Catalog and Handbook 
describes the complete line of Zurn Wall 
Closet — and Carriers for all makes 
and types of plumbing fixtures. Use it with 
Zurn Carrier Indexes and fixture catalogs 
to save time in selecting and specifying 
wall type fixtures. 
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CEIL- HEAT 


ELECTRIC RADIANT 
CEILING CABLES 


SO EASY TO 


Install! 


“Before we knew it, Ceil Heat 
was installed and the 
plastering was done in our 
48-unit Skyline Apartments, 
completed last year. The 
installation costs were equal 
to or less than other types of 





MR. R. M. CONDRA 


Contractor- heating equipment — and 
mn werd comments from occupants have 
Tenn. 


been extremely gratifying.” 


THERE is no faster, or cheaper method of 
installing a complete modern heating plant 
to furnish maximum comfort and conven- 
ience, than with Ceil Heat. Now, everyone 
can enjoy carefree; automatic heat with the 
revolutionary electrical ceiling cables that 

rovide invisible radiant heat from above— 
just like the sun. 


THOUSANDS OF USERS—I[n Tennessee and 
nearby states where Ceil Heat was first installed 
users repert that it has withstood the severest 
winter of a lifetime—has kept their homes cozy- 
warm even on the coldest days. 


NEW FREEDOM OF DESIGN—Ceil Heat 
makes it easier for architects to design more 
beautiful, more efficient homes by utilizing space 
formerly needed for registers, radiators, pipes, 
furnace, fuel storage, and cellar. 


EASY TO ESTIMATE. EASY TO INSTALL— 
Just staple the cable to the ceiling base according 
to simple Ceil Heat engineering directions, and 
cover with plaster. Quickly installed by a local 
electrical contractor. Simple to calculate heat loss 
and cable required. 


SAFE—Invisible- Ceit Heat 1s out of reach of 
fingers, furniture and drapes, yet it keeps floors 
toasty warm. Its low temperature makes it the 
safest heating system from standpoint of fire, 
burns or explosions. 


TROUBLE FREE—Ceil Heatis waterproof, non- 
corrosive—nothing to get out of order. Fully ac- 
ceptable for FHA financing, G.I. insured loans, etc. 


CEIL HEAT IS THE STANDARD — Radiant 
ceiling heating is now used in homes from coast to 
coast. There is no finer system 
for uniform, low-cost carefree 
warmth. And, Ceil Heat sets 
the standard. Perfected solely 
by Ceil Heat Div., Homes, Inc. 
Sold only through electrical dis- 
tributors to approved licensed 
electrical installers. 









Limited. FRANCHISE areas available. 
Write today. 
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Harvey Ingham Hall of Science, Drake University, Des Moines, lowa. Saarinen, Swanson & Saarinen, Archi- 


tects: Brooks-Borg, Associated Architects. 


LABORATORY DESIGN. A National Research 


Council Report, edited by H. S. Coleman. Reinhold 
Publishing Co., New York, N. Y. 404 pp. 9” x 12”. 
Illustrated. $12. 


better book 
than this one on laboratory design could have 


It is difficult to conceive how a 


been prepared. The general excellence of this 
big, fully-illustrated book is a direct result of 
its long planning and careful preparation, It is 
the product of a “Committee on Design, Con- 
struction and Equipment of Laboratories” set 
up after the war by the 
Council, which was a continuation of a much 
older committee in the same field, 


National Research 


Under the chairmanship of H. S. Coleman, 
Assistant Director of the Mellon Institute, who 
also served as editor, some 42 specialists con- 
tributed a chapter apiece. Together their ma- 
terial adds up to a gold mine of information 
for architects, engineers, college faculty mem- 
bers and the growing number of scientists and 
these in industry who share responsibility for 
research laboratories. 

While only four chapters have been written 
by architects, the book may be all the more 
valuable to architects and engineers for tht 
reason, because it presents the thinking of sme- 
tists with whom architects have to work. Only 
if the laboratory designer knows how his clients 
think and what they want can he achieve “the 
distinguishing characteristic of the contemporary 


general design characteristics, interiors and 


chapters devoted to several kinds of teaching 
laboratories such as analytical and organic 
chemical 


and metallographic laboratories. 


chemistry, biochemical, engineering 

Part 3 has 12 chapters on industrial labora 
tories with sections on such specialized subjects 
as animal rooms, constant-temperature-humidity 
rooms, high pressure laboratories, pilot plant 
operations and laboratories for electrochemistry. 
A chapter of considerable interest is one on the 
design of laboratories for the handling of radio 
isotopes. 

Part 4 has concise descriptions of 13 different 
laboratories including five college facilities and 
such other laboratories as the Mellon Institute, 
Bell Telephone, Johns Manville, Esso, B. F. 
Goodrich and several new governmental stations. 

There is not always agreement among the 
experts but their differences make up one of the 
most interesting angles of the book. The 4 
pages, with the excellent photographs and draw. 
ings, form an extremely valuable example o 
group journalism. The book is a credit to the 
Committee and to editor Coleman.—C.N. 


MUSEUM BUILDINGS. voi. :. 


Coleman. 


By Laurence Vail 
The American Association of Museums, 
Washington, D. C. 298 pp. 82” x 11”. illustrated. 
$10. 


A great many museums, art centers and related 








, 1 laboratory architect, which is the practice of structures are going to be built in this countty 
} CEL HEAT Division, Homes, Inc., Dept. M.B.9 + imaginative coordination.” during the next few years as civic center plans 
Lo ree i The book is divided into four sections. Part ] in different cities are realized. When this hap 
5 ! TOS: FN de tslbeyt ebligetion ! has seven chapters that deal with materials, fa- pens, Mr. Coleman’s book will be invaluable 
a ! agers Eeeente on Cel Heat x cilities, services and equipment, including furni- any architect trying to avoid the mistakes of 
} 1 NAME EE Bg - , aa Se eye Re Pe 
e i a6 ture, plumbing, lighting, power, ventilation and bad lighting, bad planning, inadequate storage 
: aig =! safety. and office space and lack of flexibility which 
{ 4 ADORESS o; Part 2 covers ten phases of teaching labora- plague so many existing museums today. 
i 4. oh — —eZ ONE. mon STATE. romgnngll, tories including such subjects as site selection, (Continued on page 142) | 3 
{ 
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NATCO 
Ceramic Glazed 


VITRITILE 


provides permanent 
color - engineered 
interior walls 














Two views of Natco Ceramic Glazed Vitritile, 
8W series, block bond construction as used for 
wainscots in North Harford School, Pylesville, 


Furnished in right colors for Md. Architects Palmer, Fisher, Williams and Nes; 
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better lighting and seeing con- 
ditions, Natco Ceramic Glazed 
Vitritile—functionally correct 

in color—also lowers future 
school budgets through lower 
maintenance costs, resistance to wear 
and tear, plus simple cleaning with 
soap and water. Write for additional 
information. 

It will also pay you to write for a copy 
of General Catalog SA-50. It explains 
how other types of Natco Structural Clay 
Tile are being profitably used for both 
exterior and interior walls, for backing 
face brick, for floors and other types of 
construction, where high effectiveness 
and reasonable costs are important. 






General Contractors, Davis Construction Com- 
pany; Mason Contractor, Vincent Capitelle. 











Raggle Blocks 
Prevent Water Seepoge 
4” x 5%" x 12” Nom. Size 


NATIONAL FIREPROOFING 





Speed-A-Backer Tile for 
Backing Brick Faced Wolls 
12” long Vorying Heights 





Ceramic, Clear 
Glazed Vitritile 5V¥s" x 12” 
Nom. Foce Size 





CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES: 327 FIFTH AVENUE + PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 


Branches: New York + Syracuse + Detroit + North Birmingham, Alaboma 
Chicago + Philadelphia + Boston + Toronto 1, Canada 


“The Quality Line Since 1889” ey > veg heey 


8” x 16” Nom. Foce Size 























Non-loodbeering Tile, Scored 
and Unscored, 12” x 12” Face 
In Stondard Wall Thicknesses 








Buff Unglozed, Mangonese 
Spot, Set Glazed, Red 
Textured Dri-Speedwoll Tile, 
5Y%" x 12” Nom. Face Size 
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REVIEWS 








| 


This is the first volume in a planning study 
devoted to the subject. Two additional volumes 
are in preparation; they will contain drawings 
and photographs of the principal recent museum 
buildings and projects. Apart from suggesting 
ways of designing a museum from scratch, Mr. 
Coleman has included examples of remodeled 
museums that prove how much can be done to 
get more modern use out of the most inefficient 
and uninviting museum structures of the past. 


—P.B.. 














Weathertight 


See our catalog in Sweet's Architectural 17b/Ve. Write 
us for full information and name of nearest distributor, 
also facts about Vento utility and barn windows and 
Vento steel lintels for cost-saving concrete block and 
brick construction. 
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THE HOMES OF AMERICA. 


280 pp. Illus. 6” x 9”. $5.75. 


This is an excellent book for the lay student 
of architecture—or for anyone in the industry 
compact, readable account of 
American home building from earliest colonial 
times to the present. Like all good architectural 
historians, Dean Pickering of the University of 
Cincinnati describes the growth and change of 
hvilding styles against the background of the 


who wants a 
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VENTO 


STEEL CASEMENT WINDOWS 


Extension type hinges, gracefully 
designed Roto or Lever type opera- 
tors and positive cam action locking 
handles, allowing ventilator adjust- 
ment without screen removal. Avail- 
able in all standard types and sizes. 


VENTO 


“CHAMPION” BASEMENT WINDOWS 


Three ventilation openings and sash 
removal. Double contact with leak- 
proof watershed sill. 14 gauge elec- 
trically welded frame, fins welded to 
jambs for quick installation. Three 
standard sizes, putty or puttyless 
glazing. 


VENTO 


“THRIFTY” BASEMENT WINDOWS 


A real economy window especially 
designed for lower cost housing. Two 
position ventilation and easy sash 
removal. Fin flanges at jambs for 
quick installation. Three sizes, putty 


type only. 


VENTO STEEL-PRODUCTS CO. 


INC. 





256 Colorado Ave. 


Buffalo 15, N. Y. 


By Ernest Pick- 
ering. Thomas Y. Crowell Co., New York 16, N. Y. 


forces which shaped them. This is ag much q 
brief history of American life as a biography of 
American houses. 

Most of the book deals with the great houses 
of the U. S. past; the show places which ar 
habitually visited by the garden clubs marc 
through its pages in a sequence of more thay 
200 excellent plates. Only 20 pages are devote 
to contemporary U, S. houses, and these, too, ar 
in the luxury class. Though obviously sympa. 
thetic to the modern movement as it appears 
in big country houses by Wright, Wurster anj 
Neutra, the author entirely neglects today’s smal] 
house field. Yet it is precisely here that the 
industrial techniques implicit in good contempo. 
rary architecture promise to effect the greates 
revolution in the American home. 

Though good design and mass production have 
not yet been widely wedded in the low cost field, 
there are now enough pace-setting examples to 
justify the inclusion of good houses for the aver. 
age American in a book of this character—BP. 


SIMPLIFIED MECHANICS AND STRENGTH OF 


MATERIALS. By Harry Parker, M. S. John Wiley 
& Sons, Inc., 440 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, 
N. Y. and Chapman & Hall, Ltd., London. 269 pp., 
5” x 8”. $4. 


Prepared for the student who has not obtained 
a practical appreciation of mechanics or ad- 
vanced mathematics. A working knowledge of 
algebra and arithmetic is sufficient to enable 
him to comprehend the mathematics involved 
in this volume. 

This book has been written for use as a text- 
book in courses in mechanics and strength ol 
materials and for use by practical men inter 
ested in mechanics and construction. Because 
it is elementary, the material has been arranged 
so that it may be used for home study. For 
those who have had previous training it wil 
serve as a refresher course in reviewing the 
most important of the basic principles of struc 
tural design. 


THE PRACTICAL BOOK OF AMERICAN WALL: 


PAPER. By Lois and William Katzenbach. J.B. 
Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 136 pp. 8/2" * 
11”. IMus. $10. 


The recent history of wallpaper in this country, 
with 141 halftone plates and 12 samples of 
actual wallpaper. 


ROMAN SOURCES OF CHRISTIAN ART. 
By Emerson H. Swift. Columbia University Press 
2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. 92” x 12/4 
Illus. $10. 


The author challenges the theory, popular in the 
field of art history for the last half century, thal 
oriental factors were dominant in the formation 
of style in medieval Christian art, architecture 
and decoration. He contends that the art of the 
Western Roman Empire was far more influential, 
and he marshals impressive evidence for his ¢a%. 
(Continued on page 145) 
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THE CITY OF LONDON, aA Record of Destruction 
and Survival. Prepared under the directions of the 
Improvements and Town Planning Committee of 
the Corporation of London. The Architectural 
Press, 13, Queen Anne’s Gate, S.W. 1, London. 
323 pp. 7/2” x 91/2”. Illus. 25 shillings. 


This is the story of the development of the City 
of London from Roman times to the present 
day, and includes a series of brilliant and hith- 
erto unpublished photographs of the 1940-5 
bomb damage when a third of the city was de- 
stroyed, when 20 of Wren’s City churches were 
ruined and dramatic new views of St. Paul’s 
were revealed over the wastes of rubble. The 
proposals for the area’s reconstruction are shown 
in full detail. Over 360 photographs, engravings 
and maps, 40 of which are in color. 


NINETEENTH CENTURY ARCHITECTURE IN 


BRITAIN. By Reginald Turnor. B. T. Batsford, 
Ltd., London. 111 pp. 6” x 9”. Illus. $4.75. 


A survey of the checkered course of British 
architecture from Regency times to the begin- 
ning of the present century. During these 300 
years the building arts descended from the 
order and decency of traditional Georgian de- 
sign to a tastelessness and anarchy which 
reached its lowest point about the time of the 
Great Exhibition. The book will appeal to 
everyone who is fascinated by the history of 
taste in Regency and Victorian times. The author 
is primarily concerned to understand how archi- 
tecture came to take the “wrong turning” and 
he believes that the explanation lies mainly in 
the Victorian application of moral standards to 
esthetic and practical questions. 


A REVIEW OF THE PROPOSALS FOR RE- 
ZONING NEW YORK CITY. Edited and designed 


by Baker-Funaro. New York Chapter, American 
Institute of Architects, N. Y. 9/4" x 7". 


A simplified analysis of the proposed new zoning 
resolution for New York City (THE MAGAZINE 
or Buroine, Sept. °50, p. 122). 


FARMHOUSE PLANNING IN NEW YORK STATE. 
By Grace Morin. N. Y. State College of Home 


Economics, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 8!/o” 
x 11", 


A list of farm housing requirements and a group 
of experimental farmhouse designs based on au- 
thoritative rural housing data. 


HOW TO BUILD FENCES AND GATES. 


oe Publishing Co., 576 Sacramento Street, San 
rancisco, Calif. 96 pp. 8” x 11”. Illus. $1.50. 


This new book contains 266 photos and draw- 
ings showing the advantages and disadvantages 
of some 200 kinds of fences, from the solid glass, 
“ewsaving windbreak type to the single wire 
cattle enclosure. 


(Continued on page 148) 
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Personalized 8%" x 9” 
reproductions of this 
Larry Reynolds cartoon 
are available upon request. 








What supoib taste! For help with the temperature 
~~ control they consulted (your firm name). 


sage roa 
ee 


: ty _ 
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For help with any. control problem, 
talk to Honeywell! 





Heating a hospital, for instance... 


Here’s an excellent way to help make sure the 
hospital you work on today will meet the 
needs of tomorrow: Equip it with Honeywell 


Individual Room Temperature Control. 





The trend indicates it will soon be routine medical practice to give each 
patient the exact room temperature he needs to get well fastest. This means, of 
course, that Individual Room Temperature Control will soon be a“‘must” in the 
modern hospital—because no other system can compensate as well for varying 
effects of wind, sun, open windows and variations in internal load. 

Thus, it’s just sound planning to install Honeywell Individual Room Tempera- 
ture Control when a hospital is being built. Doing it later, as a modernization 
project, is sure to cost your client more money. 

So the next time you design a new hospital, be sure to specify Honeywell 
Individual Room Temperature Control. 

For full facts about this system—and about the special Honeywell thermostat 
designed to meet a hospital’s special needs—mail the coupon below today. 


|_] Please send me complete details on Individual Room Temperature Control for hospitals. 


|_| Please send me a personalized reproduction of the Reynolds cartoon. 

















eee ee Firm Nome 
Address_ eS Zone____State 
Send this coupon today to Dept. MB-9-158, Mi polis 8, Mi 
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Send for Studies in Structural Arc Welding, write Dept. 353, 
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With deep-piled Gulistan carpet wall to wall, The Brass Rail 
Restaurant in midtown Manhattan caters to the crowds in 
sophisticated style and beauty. Restaurant interior by Louis 
Allen Abramson. Gulistan carpet executed by John McCagney. 





























HEAVY TRAFFIC EXPECTED 








Lunchtime at 100 Park Avenue finds hungry New 
Yorkers pouring into the newest of The Brass Rail 
restaurants. This rapid turnover in a restaurant 
streamlined for maximum efficiency means extra 
duty for the carpet—yet patrons expect an atmos- 
phere of luxury underfoot. And because Gulistan 
carpet meets these strict requirements beautifully, 
Gulistan carpet was specified. 

Across the country, restaurants, theatres, hotels, 
banks and offices are building prestige and increas- 
ing business with smart decor based on Gulistan 
carpet. Gulistan carpet is the choice for you—in 
your business or in your home. Inquire today! 


For emphasis, Gulistan carpet in the dining room repeats 


SEE the pattern of the lounge—in a contrasting coior. 


GU LES TA® carper veaer 


or write to Contract Division, A. & M. Karagneusian, Inc., 295 Fifth Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 
Woven on power looms in the U. S. A. 
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STANDARDIZATION. The Strange Case of the 


Seven Sided Post Hole. American Standards Assn., 
70 E. 45th St., New York, N. Y. 16 pp. 5 x 8”. 


The fact that the standardized six-sided post hole 
would not roll off tables was but one of the 
many benefits that were to accrue from the 
conference of Post Hole Manufacturers called 
by the association’s president, Digby Holeston 
Postlethwaite. For out of that round table con- 
ducted in this book by ingenuously drawn line 
figures with acumen and common sense, came 
an Aesopian lesson in cooperative enterprise 





Each company made hundreds of 
different kinds of post hole 

And each wanted its holes to be 
as different as possible from the 
holes made by all the other 

post hole companies 

















G Gre nsing 
YOUNIS weakers of 
post Makes was 
DIGBY 
HOLESTON 
POSTLETHWAITE 
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American Standards Association presents a charm- 
ing argument for standardized production in ‘‘The 
Strange Case of the Seven Sided Post Hole.’’ 





NEW 








tad CATALOGUE 
NOW AVAILABLE : 


Makes Architect's Job Easier By Showing: 


100 Terrazzo Color Plates 

Typical Installations 

Architectural Details 

Specifications for Grounded Grilles, Radiant 
Heating, Non-Slip, and Outdoor Installations 


OW YOU CAN HELP your clients visualize the enduring beauty 

of TERRAZZO. Handsome new 136-page loose-leaf Catalogue 

and Design Book shows color plates of many of the infinite 
combinations of color and patterns available in marble-hard, 
concrete-durable TERRAZZO; provides illustrations of typical 
installations; offers architectural data on tested methods of 
installation and maintenance; presents in one compact, easy- 
to-file volume a wealth of material you’ll want to keep at your 
finger-tips. Order your copy at once—directly from the Asso- 
ciation, or from your local Association member. 





THE NATIONAL TERRAZZO AND MOSAIC ASSOCIATION, INC. 


711 14th Street, N.W. 


Dept. B 


Price: $10. 


Washington 5, D. C. 
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iG ALLEO FOR ALL THE GROUPS INTERESTED IN POST HOLES 


COMMITTEE OM POST HOLE 


APPOINT REPRESENTATIVES tp 4 Thom 
Came 
TANDARD! ZAT O bs 





wer al women's organizations, because 

they wanted standardized post holes he 

thew clothes lines 

S0 were the Post and POST Howe DESIGNERS, t users of pest holes 

, fo vw 

stributors the ra ade Telephone and telegragh companies 
farm associations and stale high nay depatnat, 

And. of course the Union of Hole Posters 

of America 





eases hace ot Rorchain 
Deeanes ny teat awe gaittdes 
than anyone 

worthy of note by three-dimensional manufge, 
turers and the building industry. The creation 
of The American Standard Specifications for 
Lap Welded, Butt Welded, and Seamless Poy 
Holes was not, alas, to be the final denouemen, 
What did happen when the Government engi- 
neers who were about to order millions of post 
holes for defense decided that they needed seven 
sided post holes is for the reader to uncover, Al. 
though lighthearted, this treatment of the Amer. 
ican Standards Association’s battle for national 
standards has the sincerity of an impressively 
documented treatise. Its humor is at once me 
donic and poignant. It is a charming and, let us 
hope, irresistible appeal. (P.S. A post hole is, 
naturally, a hole for a post.) 


METAL ROOFS. How to Paint Follansbee Terne 


Metal Roofs. Follansbee Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 8 pp. 82x 11”. 


The importance of exterior color in new build 
ing and renovation work is stressed in this recent 
booklet. 


house 


A two-page spread shows the same 
treated with five different color com 
binations, all taken from the company’s standard 
paint line. A good portion of the publication 
deals with the procedure for painting a new 
terne metal roof (steel strip coated with a tin- 
lead alloy), or refinishing an old one. Recom 
mendations of 37 paint manufacturers for 
primer and finish coats on terne roofs are listed 
on the back cover. 


GARAGE DOORS. Canopy Type Garage Door 


Strand Garage Door Div., Detroit Steel Products 
Co., 3111 Griffin St., Detroit 11, Mich. 4 pp. % 
x 99%, 


Clearly illustrated with photographs and dit 
grams, the folder tells how to instal] the com 
pany’s new 9 x 7’ canopy-type steel garage door 
and hardware. 


TRANSFORMERS. Ignition Transformers for Auto: 
matic Heating Equipment, Bulletin GEA-5599. Ger 
eral Electric, Schenectady 5, N. Y. 8 pp. BY, x 1% 


Covering ignition transformers for domestic ty 
automatic oil and gas fired heating equipment, 
this brochure describes the construction features 
of the company’s SM (standardized manufac 
ture) models and discusses the advantage af 
built-in two-way self-shielding, which is said 10 
suppress radio and television interference. Ac 
companying the text are outline dimension 
drawings. 
(Continued on page 150) 
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Whether you’re designing a house for an 
vufae individual owner—or building houses to sell— 
nation a sure way to catch a prospective owner's 
$ fo approving eye is to use Curtis Woodwork. More 
Pas plainly than in words, Curtis Woodwork says: 
“This is a quality house built for a lifetime 
= of comfortable, happy living.” Yet Curtis’ large 
engi- production of Architectural Woodwork 
f post enables you to get this effect at very reasonable 
seven cost. For instance— 
r. Al. 
Amer. 
ational 
ssively 
Ce Sar: 
, let us 
tole is, 
e Terne 
sburgh, 
A Curtis entrance design which ne 
+ build. recalls many doorways to be 





; recent found in the New England area. 
The entablature with its bowed 
E same face, dentil course, and pilaster 
r com beading, all contribute to the 
beauty of an entrance that is 























tandard suitable for most any type 
lication home. Curtis Entrance C-1730 
a new —Door C-1040. 
h a tin 
Recom- 
ers for ge ; ‘ : . 
listed Formal and dignified is this very beautiful Curtis 
re list cabinet— often used in pairs as here. It is made for . 
corner use only and is shipped completely assembled. . 
This is Design C-6505. Curtis makes cabinets in all 
styles and sizes and priced to meet every budget. 
ye Door. 
Products 
pp. % You'll want illustrated literature 
describing Curtis Woodwork and , 
d dis Silentite Windows for your files. ig66 
Just mail the coupon! C 
re URTI 
age door ‘a 
This Curtis mantel fits gracefully into a tradi- poco nnn WOODWORK 
tional or modern interior. It is pictured here in 1 
a beautiful Ranch Style home. Curtis mantels, i Curtis Companies Service Bureau i 
for Auto- like all Curtis Woodwork, are made with the : MB-9W Curtis Building 4 
599, Gen- skilled craftsmanship used for fine furniture. i Clinton, lowa i 
B/p x 11" This is Curtis Design C-6055 — one of several ' Gentlemen: Please send me literature on Curtis ; 
styles. 1 Architectural Woodwork. 
estic type : Iam ( ) Architect ( ) Contractor ( ) Prospective 
‘uipmenl I Home Builder ( ) Student. (Please check above.) 
| features Curtis makes a complete line of architectural : en 
manufte weedwask end kitchen eubinate Sap the medecn ! Cee EHE SEES ESE HE SEES EEESES ' 
ntage of home. Make your next house “all Curtis. ' Madan d, «oc. 0.02 00000 6sgas ase eenal debhs ease hes ! 
'g gaid t u 
s said 1 CAR i cctecevesttcousesdsbasauenene SOMBSs cc cdocecs 
nce. Ac ' 3 
jimension ame ww ww Nw NM EN Ne see ee sees s—a—er err rwrr rrr er = 
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AIR CONDITIONING, centravac, Bulletin DS-399. 


42 pp. 8Y2 x 11”. Custom-Air, Bulletin DS-369. 36 
pp. 8% x 11”. UniTrane, Bulletin DS-420. The 
Trane Co., La Crosse, Wis. 


Engineers who design comfort and process air 
conditioning systems are given full capacity and 
specification details on Trane’s centrifugal re- 
frigeration units in the first of these new book- 
lets. In it is described the CenTraVac, a water 
chiller in the medium horsepower range which 


has an automatic control that assures efficient 
operation from 100% to about 10% of rated 
capacity. In addition to diagrams, photos and 
charts, the publication presents roughing-in di- 
mensions and an outline of the CenTraVac’s 
operating cycle, and lubricaiion, purge and con- 
trol systems. 

Full technical data for laying out year-round 
air conditioning for offices, hotels, and other 
multi-room structures is contained in the second 
brochure. The Custom-Air system described is 








Ludowici Tile Roof on modern school 
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Tilton Grade School, Rochelle, Ill. Raymond A 


Orput, Architect, Rockford, Ill. 


Roof is laid with Ludowici light-weight smooth 
white interlocking shingle tiles. 


Tue LUDOWICI 
white tile roof on this new school 
is unusually pleasing against the 
verdant green of the land or the 
warm colors of the seasons. It 
will last long and shelter many 
generations of children. It will 
require no maintenance and be- 
cause it is tile, and imperishable, 
it has all the elements of protec- 
tion. This beauty and economy 
is available for many kinds of 
roofs. 


Se 


yore 


LUDOWICI-CELADON COMPANY 


104 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 3, Illinois 


NOTE: Full information is available to architects and builders 
about all of the colors, surfaces and patterns of 
Ludowici tile. We will be glad to furnish samples, de- 
tails, specifications and architectural service on request. 


New York 17, New York 
565 Fifth Avenue 


Washington 5, D. C. 
740 15th Street, N. W. 
Cleveland 20, Ohio 
12734 Woodland Avenue 





said to assure optimum control of humidity : jl 
temperature in the spring and fall seasons 

well as summer and winter. This is accomplished 
by separating control of moisture and ventils. 
tion air for the entire system from the temper! 


ture control for individual rooms so that the. 


occupant can regulate temperature to his tas 
without affecting the ventilation and humidiw 
conditions established for the entire building 


Selection and operating information on the 


new one-circuit UniTrane for multi-room gig 


conditioning systems is found in the third pub. 


lication. Engineers are given a step-by-step o 
line for designing complete systems as well 
installation and control data. 


AIR CONDITIONING. CLS Seal-Less Refrigeration 


Compressors. DB 101-110. Westinghouse Elec 


Corp., Sturtevant Div., 200 Readville St., Hyde" 


Park, Boston 36, Mass. 8 pp. 82 x 11”. 


Construction features and complete specifica 
tions for Westinghouse’s 2, 3, 5, and 7% } 


hermetically sealed refrigeration compressom 


and condensing units are given in this well ill 
trated bulletin. 


STORE MODERNIZATION. How to Give ¥ 


Store the Look That Sells. Pittsburgh Plate Gla 


Co., Glass Advertising Dept., 632 Duquesne W h 


Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 32 pp. 8Ye x 11”. 


Emphasizing open vision store fronts, How 

Give Your Store the Look That Sells prese: 

useful installation data and good illustrations 

store modernization jobs. It covers many fié 

of retailing, showing merchants the custom 

appeal and other practical aspects of contempé 
rary design. Also treated are examples of gre 

remodeling projects. The last section of f 

brochure describes and pictures several Pitts 
burgh products applicable to store architecture 
glass doors, glass block, mirrors, insulati 

glass, and Carrara glass. 


WINDOWS. Fenestra Hot-Dip Galvanizing. Detroi 
Steel Products Co., Advertising Dept., 3111 Grif 
St., Detroit 11, Mich. 12 pp. 8Y2 x 11”. 


The makers of Fenestra steel windows exp 
pictorially their method of hot-dip galvanizit 
This process for coating steel with zinc is s@ 
to increase the strength and weatherability 
the finished window sash. 


INSULATION. Foamglas Insulation for Piping 
Process Equipment. Pittsburgh Corning Corp. 
Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 24 pp. 84x? 


Flexibility in on-the-job fabricating, incomb 
bility, durability and resistance to acids are 8 
of the merits noted for Foamglas in this attrat 
tively handled booklet. Following a list of 
cellular glass insulation’s properties is us 
technical data on typical hot, intermediate, 
cold piping applications. Tables show sizes 
shapes of the material available, and give ree 
mended shapes and thicknesses for various @ 
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The chaos in construction controls 
—an open letter to NPA 


The lesson of World War Il 
Today’s mobilizers, allocaters, and con- 
trollers seem to have iearned nothing 
from the experience of World War II. 


They are repeating the same mistakes in 


dealing with construction as if there 
were no record of failure to warn against 
their repetition. Of that record of failure 
historians* have said: 

“Probably no phase of industrial and 
civilian mobilization was the subject of 
as much discussion 1nd as consistently 
bad administration as was construction. 

” 

What construction needed was “a 
single administrative authority with 
power to integrate all construction with 
the rest of the... programs; to determine 
the construction claim on . . . scarce ma- 
terials, in total and in its component 
parts; to approve or deny every signifi- 
cant project; and to enforce such con- 
servation measures as it held necessary 
and feasible. This authority would have 
to strike through the organizational maze 
of conflicting interests and power-cen- 
ters of the military agencies, special- 
interest federal agencies, WPB industry 
divisions, WPB materials divisions, and 
regional and local groups concerned 
about war and postwar repercussions. 

“The cold logic of the situation de- 
manded such a concentration of respon- 
sibility and authority. But the historical 
fact is that at no time during . . . the 
national emergency was control over 
censtruction integrated with other parts 
of the administration of war production. 
At no time was a comprehensive con- 
struction ‘program’ prepared for critical 
appraisal. At no time was authority cen- 
tered at a single point.” 

*Wartime Construction Controls by David 
Novick, Melvin Anchen and W. C. Truptner. 
Columbia University Press. 


Civilian construction is taking a worse beating than any other important indus- 
dustry from the way controls are being applied by NPA 


Just how tough this beating is cannot yet be measured, for the confusion and com- 
plexity of NPA’s construction control procedures provide their own brand of conceal- 
ment. But the fact of the beating is obvious, and its cause is inherent in the very 
setup of NPA’s control and allocation system. To wit: 


1. Its controls on construction are almost uniquely detailed and involved; 
2. The administration of these controls is scattered among 15 agencies; 
3. In addition to all its direct controls, construction is also subject to many un- 


correlated restrictions placed on the manufacture of equipment and other essential 
building components. 


This situation cannot be cleared up until NPA creates a central coordinating 
agency for construction controls. 

With each passing month the need for such an agency becomes clearer and more 
pressing—partly to give America’s biggest industry a chance to present its case on an 
equal footing with other large industries like steel and oil and automotive, partly to 


work out a simpler system of allocation more in keeping with construction needs and 
realties. 


Other industries have clear and clean-cut prohibitions and cut-backs 


The automotive industry, for example, is denied the use of certain materials and 
suffers a definite proportionate cut-back on its use of other critical materials. But 
beyond that it is free to make its own decisions. It is not told how many or what kinds 
of units it may produce, nor how much material may be used in each unit. Nor is it 
subjected to a permit procedure every time it wishes to produce one more station 
wagon or one more convertible. The system under which it operates not only makes 
it relatively easy for the automobile industry to plead its case, but also makes it easy 
to measure with considerable accuracy the impact of the restrictions imposed. 


The construction industry has no such chance 


Every manufacturer of building equipment and appliances (the “B products”’) 
takes his special proportional cut-back on the use of basic metals. For these vital 
elements the reduction in the fourth quarter of 1951 represents close f 50% of the 
copper and aluminum and 40% of the steel used during the base period (first six 
months of 1950). By comparison the effective automotive cut-back is probably not 
over one-third. 

On top of this cut-back on components the building industry has had to cope with 
a direct permit system so complex, so often changed, and so unrelated to the realities 
of the materials situation that after months of confusion it has had to be scrapped 
entirely in favor of a supposedly simpler method based on requirements for critical 
materials. Whether the new system will relieve many of the industry’s headaches 
remains to be proved. There is no reason to hope it can clear up the confusions left 
by the old system overnight; no reason to hope it can assure its permit holders the 
materials they need; no reason to hope it will relieve the difficulties caused by scatter- 
ing the administration of a per-unit permit system among 15 agencies. 




















As in World War Il, split jurisdiction is at the root of the difficulty 


When the Korean war broke out, construction leaders were determined that 
the mistakes of World War II should not be repeated. The Construction & Civic 
Development Department of the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, the’ AFofL 
Construction Trades Department and THE Macazine or BurLpinc Round Table 
all urged NPA to create a single construction agency. 

For a time the industry hoped this need would be filled by NPA’s Construc- 
tion Controls Division and later by its Facilities & Construction Bureau. But 
the hope was short-lived. Through ineffective administration of the Bureau and 
through the general looseness of the mobilization set-up, the possibility of a 
strong coordination was soon lost. Today the situation is pretty much the same 
as in World War II with a few names and initials changed. The Facilities 
Bureau has sunk to the bottom of the policy making heap. In practice it is now 
little more than one of the 15 claimant agencies among which construction re- 
quirements are dispersed. Here is the scatter diagram: 


1. Department of Defense—military construction and all housing on military bases and reser- 
vations; stock piles of critical materials. 

2. Department cf the Army—Corps of Engineers civi! construction projects (flood control, 
rivers and harbors, etc.). 

3. Atomic Energy Commission—industrial and other construction for atomic energy projects. 
Civil Defense Administration—emergency stock piles of building materials. 

Federal Security Agency—schools, librariés, hospitals other than veterans’ hospitals. 
General Services Administration—federal buildings not elsewhere designated. 
Veterans’ Administration—veterans’ hospitals. 

8. Housing & Home Finance Agency—residential construction and repair (except on military 
or AEC establishments) and community facilities (except those under military, AEC, or Federal 
Security Agency jurisdiction) . 

9. Department of Agriculture—farm construction. 

10. Department of the Interior—electric power and transmission projects; reclamation projects ; 
construction on Indian reservations. 

11. Petroleum Administrator for Defense—oil and gas drilling and pipe line construction. 

12. Defense Transportation Administration — railway construction, including stations and 
bridges; port facilities. 

13. Bureau of Public Roads—highway and street construction and maintenance. 

14. Civil Aeronautics Administration—civil airport construction. 

15. Facilities and Construction Bureau of NPA—industrial construction not directly owned 
by the government, weter and sewage facilities, state and local public works not elsewhere desig- 
nated, commercial buildings, religious buildings, social and recreational facilities. 


a 


It would be hard to divide construction control more thoroughly 


Worse than that, many types of construction are themselves split among sev- 
eral advocates. Thus, hospital programs are divided among three agencies (De- 
fense, Veterans and FSA), industrial construction among three (Defense, Atomic 
Energy and the Facilities Bureau), housing among two (Defense and HHFA). 

Each claimant develops its own program and independently pleads its own 
case before the allotting authorities, who must listen also to claimants from all 
other types of activity. In this competition for favored treatment, each type of 
construction must vie not only with other industries, but with every other ele- 
ment of construction itself. 

In the rough and tumble for priorities, whatever is most plausibly stated and 
most vigorously upheld is likely to obtain the greatest advantage. In such a 
contest, the voices of construction’s 15 competing claimants are reduced to an 
indistinct clamor. 


‘ 


The need for effective coordination is urgent and immediate 


The greatest pinch on construction is ahead, as some of NPA’s miscalcula- 
tions come to light and defense production demands are more vigorously felt. 

Unless a coordination agency is now created, no equitable distribution of the 
materials supply can be assured; no adequate protection to civilian requirements 
can be provided; and, perhaps most important of all, no thoroughgoing program 
of materials conservation can be enforced. 
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NPA joins the attack on waste in building 


The building industry’s attack on waste is at last getting direct 
and effective help from the Federal defense agencies. 

Most active in pushing this help are four members of vari- 
ous Round Tables conducted by THE MacazinE or BurLpINc— 
Charles E. Wilson, now Mobilization Director; Rear Admiral 
J.F. Jelley, head of the Navy Bureau of Yards & Docks; Ho- 
ward Coonley, now Director of DPA’s Conservation Division 
for all industries; and James Follin, now directly responsible 
for conservation in construction. 

Action has now been taken on almost every Round Table 
recommendation calling on the defense agencies for help. 
(Outstanding exception: nothing has yet been done about the 
Round Table’s No. 1 recommendation, the appointment of an 
over-all construction correlator—see page 157.) 

To list all the ways in which Government is now putting pres- 
sure would be almost impossible, but here are some Round 
Table recommendations on which action is being taken: 


Recommendation: The most important part of all must 
now be played by ODM and DPA through the firm and 
enlightened use of their emergency powers, including speci- 
fically their power to allocate scarce materials only to pro- 
jects for which state or local codes, ordinances, union reg- 
ulations and financing requirements have been brought in 
line with a national program for minimizing waste of ma- 
terials and manpower. 


Action: On September 6 NPA identified seven national codes 
as “sound standards.” It then “recommended . . . suggested . . . 
and urged” builders who wish to “minimize delays” on their 
permits to take advantage of the material savings they offer. 
For example, “all plumbing work should be laid out and 
scheduled to use scarce materials not in excess of the require- 
ments set forth in the proposed national plumbing code.” 
Other national codes or standards given similar forceful 





Mr. Wilson presses the attack 


Perhaps the biggest reason the attack on waste in building is 
now getting effective backing from the defense agencies is the 
active interest of Mobilization Director Charles E. Wilson. 

To Defense Production Administrator Manly Fleischmann he 
wrote: “I hope DPA will continue to push the work of conserva- 
tion in construction and that you can expand the work in other 
areas in a vigorous fashion. This is a matter about which I 
feel strongly and an operation which I believe will be vigorously 
supported by both industry and labor. | 

“The success or failure of efforts to promote conservation 
could mean the difference in some areas between success or 
failure in military production and in others between maintaining 
r not maintaining a satisfactory volume of consumer goods 
Production.” 

Mr. Wilson had previously reported to President Truman 


that: “The construction industry has shown particular initiative 
i 


—oe measures.” (See July ’51 issue.) 
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backing: electrical, timber, reinforced concrete and three 
types of steel. Beyond this the American Standards Associa- 
tion has been asked to rush the development of national 
standards for masonry, excavations and foundations, 

The September 6 order stopped short of compulsion, but a 
cryptic sentence added: “NPA is now considering an amend- 
ment to its Controlled Materials Plan Regulation 6 to incorpo- 
rate these principles.”” Many thought this was a gobbledygook 
warning that if suggestion fails compulsion will not be far be- 
hind. Meanwhile NPA’s purpose is clear. Said the Engineer- 
ing News Record: “Construction applications will have a much 
better chance for approval if the projects are designed to use 
a minimum of controlled materials . . . you can ignore NPA’s 
suggestions if you want to. That choice may delay you several 
months in starting construction.” 


Recommendation: Wherever needed, funds should be 
made available to the Building Research Advisory Board 
(BRAB) to pursue additional research on construction 
economies and to coordinate private research. 


Action: DPA has allocated $50,000 to BRAB for such re- 
search, and BRAB has launched separate studies into ways of 
reducing waste in the building frame, the heating and cooling 
systems, the electrical system and the plumbing. BRAB will 
also study “codes and other restrictions prohibiting the use of 
technical standards with potentials for conservation.” 


Recommendation: The Federal Government can make a 
very great contribution to the attack on waste in building by 
setting its own house in order and insisting that the same 
economy standards be practiced rigidly in all its own con- 
struction work. In the last war the Government set a shock- 
ing example of waste in building. Whatever standards are 
set for permanent private building this year should immed- 
iately be made the maximum standards for Government 
building whether for civilian or military use. 

It would be a real help if the Government would order 
a review of construction requirements laid down by its own 
bureaus with an idea to eliminating the most wasteful. 


Action: The BRAB research will include a complete review of 
current practices in Federal construction (including military 
construction) looking to a series of recommendations to bring 
them in line with sound practice. 


Recommendation: It would be a very real help if the Fed- 
eral Government would announce that from now on Fed- 
eral construction will not conform to local requirements in 
excess of the least rigorous standard provisions of the na- 
tionally recognized codes. 


Action: NPA has asked the 17 Government agencies and de- 
partments connected with rearmament (including the Army, 
Navy and Air Force) to plan their construction in accordance 
with the same national standards recommended for private 


construction. (Continued on page 55) 
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LOCATION: Panama City, Panama 
BERMUDEZ, DE ROUX & MENDEZ GUARDIA, Archi 
ALBERTO DE ST. MALO, Structural Engineer 
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PANAMA UNIVERSITY planned like a modern Acropolis 


This small modern “Acropolis” is a wonderful example of what a 
group of talented architects can do if (a) they have an exciting site to 
play with and know how to make the best use of it; (b) they have a 
chance to design a big project in one fell swoop instead of having to do 
it piecemeal; and (c) they are lucky enough to have a client who will 
accept crisp, sharply detailed and handsomely proportioned modern 
buildings and let them (rather than the traditional “Gothic”) establish 
the character of a 20th Century university campus. Because Panama 


presented these three opportunities to a group of its best young archi- 


tects, the new University of Panama is a lively and stimulating place 
. Pr 


of learning rather than a museum of past architectural styles. 


Photos: Ezra Stoller 
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The “Acropolis” principle is to put your most important building in 
the most prominent position—on top of a hill, if possible—and let it 
be the rallying point for other structures. In past times such rallying 
points might have been temples, towers, cathedrals or royal palaces. On 
Panama’s campus it is the library tower, the repository of scholarship, 
the symbol of learning. To give it greater prestige than the rest, it was 
faced with Italian travertine. Guarded by a tall statue of Cervantes, it 
is visible from all corners of the campus; like a lighthouse for ships at 
sea, an ever present landmark by which to get your bearings at a glance. 

Because the whole campus was designed simultaneously, the architects 
were able to relate widely scattered buildings by repeating some striking 
motif again and again: One of these is a large egg-crate of brises- 
soleil set betweea stretches of blank wall (behind which the architects 
managed to find ways of concealing larger lecture rooms that, in turn, 
get their light from the narrow end facades.) Another motif is the 
sculptural device of taking a plain box and raising it up (in this case 
on stilts) against the blue sky—a device as familiar to the architects of 
the Acropolis, of San Gimignano and of the white New England church 
as it is to Le Corbusier. And, finally, there is the device of the concrete 
ribbon-canopies that thread their way all through the campus, uphill 
and down, from one building to the next. They act like a grid on a map, 
relating every part of the site to the whole. 




















The picture above gives some sense of the three-dimensional quality 
of the site plan. It might have been more practical to crowd all build- 
ings on top of the hill, or to place them alli around its foot. But by 
setting the tall tower on top of the hill and tive low buildings farther 


down, the architects managed to emphasize (rather than play down) the 
handsome contours of their 100-acre site. And since the buildings are 
so similar in general character and detail, they relate effectively to each 
other across rolling lawns, create a whole sexvies of varying space- 
sensations and of spatial surprises. There is never a dull moment on 
this kind of site—and what more can be asked of a place intended to 
stimulate, to excite and to stir the imagination? 
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“ (aBove, center) Bob’s Fayetteville; (others) Lionel Freedman. 
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LOCATION: Fayetteville, Ark. 

EDWARD D. STONE and HARALSON & MOTT, Associated Architects 
KARL J. HOLZINGER, Jr., Associate 

EDWARD COLE, Theater Consultant 

STANLEY McCANDLESS, Theater Lighting 

SIDNEY K. WOLF, Acoustical Engineer 

CHRISTOPHER TUNNARD, Landscape Architect 

ALEXANDER CALDER and GWEN LUX, Sculptors 

HARMON CONSTRUCTION CO., General Contractors 


ARCHITECTURAL 


NIVERSITY ART CENTER — architec: Stone’s sure hand with 


countless details creates a harmonious home for seven arts under one Arkansas roof 


“The most handsome public building in the State,” said the Arkansas 
Gazette. “Superior to anything of its type in the South,” added the 
Memphis Commercial Appeal. Despite the strong element in such state- 
ments of the good old booster spirit, even the most-blasé visitor from 
New York is likely to catch some of it himself, agfee that they are 
talking about the finest thing that has happened to Arkansas since the 
state sent Fulbright to Washington: the new $1 million Arts Center on 
the state university's campus in Fayetteville, a smal] town (pop. 
12,000) in the Ozark Mountains. 

In the eyes of a qualified architectural critic the Arts Center would 
stand out not by virtue of the most exeiting new forms, or as an 
exposition of architectural creed or. style, but as a group unique in its 
quiet beauty, serenely and fully achieved with occasional brilliant 
passages. These qualities put it ahead of any recent state university 
work that has come to light, puts it in a class with MIT and Harvard. 

How the Arts Center came into being is the story of two men: The 
first is Dr. Lewis Webster Jones, 12th President of the university 
(Fulbright was its 10th,) one-time head of progressive, experimental 
Bennington College in Vermont; the second is architect Edward D. 
Stone, native of Fayetteville, who transformed Jones’ concept into one 
of the finest college buildings in the U. S. The concept (according to 
Jones): “A workshop, a place where painting, sculpture, architecture, 
drama, music, and dance live and grow, andifrom which their civilizing 
influence spreads into our daily lives.” Jones was sure he could get 
America’s best painters, sculptors, musicians and philosophers to come 
up into the Ozarks and gather to teach under one and the same roof— 
if only he made the trip rewarding enough for them. 

To make the trip rewarding, architect Stone planned a building with 


> A 300-seat theater better equipped than most Broadway houses 
and convertible into a theater-in-the-round ; 

> A 250-seat concert hall with a specially constructed organ; 

> A glass-enclosed exhibition gallery superior to most of thoge 
in New York’s Museum of Modern Art (which Stone helped 
design in 1938; ) 

> A 10,000-book library with a magazine reading room in an open 
well below; 

> A three-story classroom block containing (a) painting and sculp- 
ture workshops (incl. outdoor work areas,) (b) music rooms, 
(c) an architectural school and (d) combined offices and studios 
for the art faculty (another reason they like it in Fayetteville). 
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The cost, with all equipment, landscaping and fees included, was just 
3% over the tight budget; the unit cost was 56 cents per cu. ft.—less 
than half that of a traditionally designed wing to the Engineering School 
built simultaneously on the other side of the campus. 

Jones & Stone are delighted with the low cost of their favorite build- 
ing; but what delights them even more is that, in the five months since 
its dedication, the Center has turned into a powerhouse of cultural 
activity. On a normal day, Dr. Jones can be seen enthusiastically con- 
ducting at least one tour of the Center for the benefit of any visitors he 
can lay his hands on: He will point out the rehearsals in the theater and 
concert hall, the stage sets being built in the large, well-equipped shops, 
the instrument practices held’ in the music room, the exhibitions in the 
spacious gallery. 


He may point out that the Arkansas farmer in his overalls, stopping 
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off to look at a Picasso drawing on his way to the Agricultural Station, 
is getting to be a perfectly normal sight. “Its beauty,” Dr. Jones may 
say about his Center (as he did at the dedication), “is also one of 
meaning; it proclaims the unity of the arts and their vitality and 
importance as active elements in contemporary life.” 

It is this meaning, this mood of the building which every visitor 
catches sooner or later. It is a mood created by spaciousness (or the 
illusion thereof ;) by fine scale; by handsome colors (selected, in part, 
by Arts Center head Dave Durst;) by luxurious-looking details (such 
as the spangled fishnet ceiling in the concert hall, made of metal dises 
left over from the stamping of movie reels;) and by a generally easy- 
going handling of the architecture. There is no reaching for startling 
effects. The architect was at peace with his building, and the building 
is therefore at peace W ith the world. 
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Photos: (top, right) Bob’s Fayetteville; (others) Lionel 


Some of the devices Stone used are worth recounting: The spangled 
fishnet ceiling suspended beneath bar joists and lights is probably the 
handsomest trick in the bag. In the reddish setting of the concert hall, 
the silvery discs literally look like a million dollars. The different 


screening materials used inside and out are similarly successful: the 
perforated masonry walls around the amphitheater, the zigzag screens 
that shield the outdoor workshops, the vertical blinds in the exhibition 
gallery—all these create occasional surprise vistas, suggest some archi- 
tectural mystery, a quality often lacking in more sober modern build- 
ings. The use of the other arts (one of Stone’s great interests) accounts 
for further pleasant surprises, like Gwen Lux’ charming painted reliefs 
in the auditorium and Calder’s mobiles in the concert hall; and before 
long, there will be a wealth of sculpture in the handsomely land- 
scaped court to the west. 

To the growing band of progressive Arkansawyers, however, the 
completion of the Arts Center was more than an artistic triumph; it 
brought them a sweet taste of first victory in the dramatic battle for 
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better education in the State. It was less than two years ago that young 
Gov. Sid McMath lead an “education caravan” across Arkansas to 
dramatize the battle. It was then that the State ranked 47th in money 
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spent per capita on education, near to the bottom in literacy, school 
facilities, teachers’ salaries. With the Arts Center an accomplished fact, 
men like McMath, Fulbright, Jones and Stone feel that the future looks 
bright: shortly after the Arts Center was finished, the State Legislature 
went ahead and voted a cigarette tax to finance the fabulous 600-bed 
hospital for the University’s second campus at Little Rock by Stone, 
Erhart, Eichenbaum & Ranch (p. 90, July ’50). 

Much of the credit for this and other achievements must go to the 
educators and politicians who fought for them. But if Dr. Jones is right, 
and if the Center helps proclaim the importance of fine architecture “as 
an active element in contemporary life,” then architect Stone, too, made 
an important contribution to his home town and his home state—for the 
proclamation is being heard clearly, far and wide. 
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ARMY SCHOOL By departing from routine the Signal Corps gains 


a distinguished school and model barracks 


LOCATION: Ft. Monmouth, N. J. 

KELLY & GRUZEN, Architects and Mechanical Engineers 
WEISKOPF & PICKWORTH, Structural Engineers 
GANGEMI, LEVINE & SHUMAVON, Site Engineers 


it is high time architects stopped complaining about the Army’s cut-and- 
dried building programs, its inflexible demands and specifications, its 
aversion to anything progressive and new. 

This 86-acre “campus” for the Signal Corps proves that it just isn’t 
necessarily so. The pictures show that ingenuity, careful study and per- 
severance can give our armed forces a group of college buildings equal 
to the handsomest civilian equivalent—without overstepping the bounds 
of strict economy and general Army practice. 

When the Signal Corps called in architects Kelly & Gruzen, its school 
facilities were located in dozens of shacks, converted barracks and tents 
scattered over Ft. Monmouth’s 623 acres. Not only was the school ineffi- 
cient and wasteful in time and energy; it was also plainly inadequate 
to cope with the Corps’ rapid expansion into new fields and its vastly 
increased technological skills. What was needed was a top-notch “In- 
stitute of Technology” for 5,000 students, with the best laboratories, 
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Two-story exhibition hall is in administration building View into courtyard of administration building from the east 


Picture below shows auditorium at left, administration at right Plan of auditorium, exhibition hall and administration building 
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the best classrooms, the best dormitories and the best auditorium-admin- 
istration center modern architecture could provide. For an estimated 
$15 million total, Kelly & Gruzen will give them just that—and will, 
in the process, do a great deal to re-establish the good name of their 
profession among hard-boiled and sometimes skeptical Army Engineers. 

There is nothing fancy about the structures Kelly & Gruzen designed. 
All are framed in reinforced concrete set in 25’ bays. Spandrel beams y 
are 4’ high and 9 thick, project upwards above the floor slab line 
(rather than down) to form window sills high enough to back up lab- 
oratory benches and other tall equipment. Roofs will be flat; and con- 
crete slabs will be 9” thick and span the entire bay, 

All concrete will be left exposed. As a result, the rhythm of the 25’ 
bay is repeated all through the Signal Corps campus, creates a high 
degree of order and coherence out of a complex architectural program. 
Whether the Signal Corps officers realized this or not, their pride in 
the Corps made them insist upon an architectural solution as handsome 
and clean-cut as the equipment they are trained to handle. The archi- 

(Continued on page 228 
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AIR FORCE THEA TER —rnsincerea on a new principle for earthquake 


ridden Guam, it gains economy and grace through design refinement 


LOCATION: Andersen Field, Guam, Marianas 
ANTONIN RAYMOND & L.L. RADO, Architects 
PAUL WEIDLINGER, Structural Engineer 
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It would be difficult to design a more graceful, a more handsome or a 
more functional tropical theater than this one. Its grace lies in the light- 
ness of its structure; its beauty lies in its simplicity and in the quiet 
rhythm of its undulating roof; and its technical competence lies in the 
revolutionary manner in which its engineer (Paul Weidlinger) and its 
architects (Raymond & Rado) solved two problems that have long 
challenged builders throughout the Pacific area: The problems: 


> How to resist earthquakes and hurricanes; and 


> How to make a complicated building simple enough so that a handful 
of skilled workmen can erect it in a short time. 


Tremors and Winds 


The way to make a structure resist earthquakes and storms, engineer 
Weidlinger decided, is to build it of a series of completely independent, 
parts—so that, in the unlikely event that one part should be damaged, 
the rest of the building will be unaffected. This is in direct opposition 
to the traditional view of how to earthquakeproof a building: Regular 
practice is to make the frame as rigid as possible—a good theory, ex- 
cept for the fact that, in a rigid structure, each bay helps support and 
stiffen the next, so that failure in one part may mean failure almost 
everywhere else. (A third, and admittedly intriguing theory has never 
been properly tested: To make the frame so completely elastic that it 
will give with earth tremors and hurricanes.) 

Weidlinger’s idea, then, was to design a structure consisting of a 
series of autonomous frames, each capable of resisting shocks and storms 
all by itself without assistance from adjoining structural members, The 
typical, autonomous frame in Weidlinger’s structure consists of a steel 
girder supported at each end on a tripod formed by one H- and two pipe 
columns (see drawing opposite). These tripods give their frame the 
stiffness it needs to resist horizontal pressures due to earth tremors or 
120 m.p.h, hurricanes. Moreover, since adjoining tripods have one foot- 
ing in common, they form something close to a parallel truss in the long 
direction of the structure—a fact which will further help to strengthen 
its resistance. 

These frames are 20’ on center-. and the roof girders are bridged by 
thin, precast concrete vaults, / re 3” thick at the crown. The precast 
sections come in slices 2’ wia-. 

To provide an open, covered passage around the theater, there is an 
almost independent, secondary structure supporting a flat roof of con- 
crete plank. The tripod pipes penetrate the low roof through a series of 


Continued on page 314 
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Fig. 1: Thiry’s first scheme. 
Abandoned because of poor 
study lighting, poor desk posi- 
tions. 








Fig. 2: Robinson’s scheme has 
better desk arrangement, better 
lighting, better social area. 











DORMITORY ROOMS —ricnnins for maximum spaciousness with minimum space 


Dormitories—once a source of steady income for U.S. colleges—now 
barely pay their way. High building and maintenance costs have cut 
out most of their profit; and architects must use every trick in the bag 
to make a minimum dormitory room as efficient and seemingly spacions 
as the luxurious students’ rooms of earlier decades. This need for con 
stant space pinching is of course a by-product of inflation and, at the 
same time, somewhat of an indictment of the building industry for be 
ing unable nowadays to provide adequate living space at reasonable cost, 

For costs-per-student are shockingly high in today’s dormitory projec: 
with all the added facilities needed (like dining and recreation rooms) 
architect Thiry spent almost $5,000 per girl at Washington State (p. 
176); and The Architects Collaborative (TAC), in their economical 
Harvard dorms (THE MaGazine OF BurLpinc, Dec. °5@) still had to 
spend more than $3,600 per student—a third as much as the cost ofa 
good two-bedroom builder’s house, fully equipped and with a plot of 
land. Yet the average room rent for U.S. colleges and universities i 
still only $16.50 a month, with the use of all the elaborate facilities 
thrown in free. 


In the light of this economic contradiction in terms, the best thing 
an architect can do is to try and give his clients their money’s worth 
although he can hardly hope to satisfy anything but the most minimal 
requirements of space. To give Washington State its money's worth, 
architect Paul Thiry undertook one of the most comprehensive studies 
ever made of the. dormitory room plan, went through a whole stack of 
possible schemes, finally narrowed his double-room choices down l 
four: 

His first scheme (Fig. 1) is a common dormitory solution ( which 
architect Hilyard Robinson—p. 178—chose for Hampton Institute 
see Fig. 2). Its advantages are economy and simplicity; its disadvat 
tages are that (with facing desks) one student gets bad natural light, and 
the facing position seems too distracting for concentrated study anyWé): 
To counter this criticism, architect Robinson made most of his double 
rooms 1’ wider than Thiry’s 14’-6”, placed both his closets up agall 
the exterior wall, and strung his desks out along the windows betwett 
closets. This separated his living-sleeping area in back of the room from 
the study area, but cut down his window width and may present students 
with some glare problems if they study there in daytime. (Sine 
few of them do, natural light conditions are not a decisive factor ® 
study-area planning.) TAC, at Harvard (Fig. 3) made the double roo™ 
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Fig. 3: TAC’s plans for Har- 
vard are flexible, make con- 
version of doubles into singles 
a simple matter. 
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Fig. 4: Thiry’s second scheme 
solved many problems but 
turned each room into three 


cubicles. 











Fig. 5: Thiry’s third scheme 
helps orientation but preduces 
awkward 


corners, possihly 


poor lighting of social area. 
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Fig. 6: Thiry’s final scheme 
(now under construction) has 


excellent 


study arrangement, 


well-planned social area. Sole 
drawback: It will be hard to 


convert into singles. 
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almost 18’ wide, pushed closets back against the corridor wall and let 
students face each other across desks (separable by curtains). Evidently 
the daytime study and natural lighting factor did not seem too important 
to the architects. 

Thiry’s second scheme (Fig. 4) has one of the closets serving as a 
partition to create two small study-cubicles. Thiry feels that this turned 
his room into three minimum cells, created too severe a separation. 
On the other hand this layout permits a great deal of flexibility in the 
ratio between doubles and singles, since each double room can very 
easily be turned into two single rooms by putting up a 6’ long partition. 
Actually TAC achieved a similar flexibility in their simple unit without 
creating a cubicle effect along the windows. 

The third scheme Thiry experimented with (Fig. 5) is a sawtooth 
arrangement that gives him good orientation and views, some added 
architectural interest but also a number of headaches over higher con- 
struction costs, irregular furniture shapes and so on. In Alvar Aalto’s 
MIT dormitories (THe Macazine or Burtpinc, Aug. 49) there are sev- 
eral such rooms; but their high cost would seem to make them poor 
prototypes in a field where economy is the motto. 

Thiry’s final scheme (the one he adopted—Fig. 6) has storage-walls 
between double rooms, desks separated to suggest cubicles without ac- 
tually creating them, and a built-in light over the desk which permits 
one girl to work while the other sleeps. Its best feature is the arrange- 
ment of couches and tables to form a real living-room corner—some- 
thing which none of the other schemes manages to achieve, This is an 
especially important point in a women’s dorm; at Harvard and Hampton 
a good deal of the students’ social life is expected to take place in the 
community rooms. Sole drawback in the Thiry scheme is its relative 
inflexibility: if ratios should ever change, converting doubles into singles 
will be a rather tough job. 

The ratios of doubles to singles vary considerably between universi- 
ties. At Harvard the ratio was about three doubles for every four singles 
—or, to put it another way, three Harvard men out of five preferred to 
share rooms. At Hampton, for reasons of simplicity, practically all 
rooms were designed as doubles and students are not given any choice. 
At Washington State the proportion is about half and half; apparently 
girls tend to be more sociable then men students. Apparently, too, the 
trend is toward more double rooms—both as a result of student prefer- 
ence and as teaching methods increasingly stress cooperation and adjust- 
ment to communal living. 

For this reason alone the single room is no longer a very important 
problem; generally speaking, it just ends up as half a double room, 
since there is very little even the best architect can do with a 7’ or 8’ 
slice, 10’ or 12’ deep. But in the double room, a good designer can take 
170 sq. ft. (or thereabouts) and make them do quadruple-duty: as two 
studies, as a bedroom for two, and as a comfortable and inviting living 
room in which to relax and entertain. On the following pages are some 
examples of how it is being done in the most recent dormitories planned 
for U.S. colleges and universities. 

These recent dormitory plans are probably the best that can be pro- 
duced under the circumstances. None of the architects involved can 
possibly defend the space standards in any but economic terms. Yet the 
future is not entirely black. In the dormitory planned for Trinity Col- 
lege (p. 180) the new and revolutionary structural system points the 
way toward larger living space. It may be that we shall never regain the 
old Ivy League dormitory standards in which two students generally 
shared a small apartment consisting of a 250 sq. ft. living room plus 
two 100 sq. ft. bedrooms—for, after all, those standards reflected a 
period when only the wealthier groups in our society could afford to 
send their sons to college. But if Thiry’s kind of planning at Washing- 
ton State, Robinson’s kind of common sense at Hampton, and Ford’s 
brilliant kind of construction at Trinity can ever be combined, we may 
regain a degree of spaciousness not too far removed from the luxury of 
several decades ago. 
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WOMEN'S DORMITORY —:, putting it on stilts and manipulating 


levels Architect Thiry wrings savings from a tough hilltop site 


LOCATION: Pullman, Wash. 

PAUL THIRY, Architect 

PHILIP KEENE, College Architect (Consultant) 
SELMA STREIT, Consultant on College Food & Housing 
SOUND CONSTRUCTION CO., General Contractors 
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Many a college owns hillside sites wonderful for students to live on but 
dificult and expensive to build on. Through his new women’s dormi- 
tories for Washington State University, architect Paul Thiry has shown 
how such colleges can convert hillside liabilities into assets. 

He planned his group with the social building, including noisy din- 


ing room and lounges, isolated in a separate building on the crown of 


the hill. From the lobby-entrance he ran bridges to two quiet dormitory 
buildings on the brow of the hill. The bridges connect t6 ramps lead- 


ing to the second and third floor levels of the four-story buildings: This 


arrangement gave Thiry the economy of four large floors under a single 
roof; yet retained the residential stair-climbing ease of two two-story 
buildings. 





Thiry then solved his hillside foundation problem by more or less 
ignoring it. He raised his bottom floor well up off the ground, on iso- 
lated piers placed 28’ apart instead of a continuous foundation. (The 
ground between the piers was left undisturbed to prevent erosion.) 
This arrangement again increased pleasure in use, since every room 
had the privacy and view of a second story or better. 

Then Thiry let his exterior wall columns project outward instead of 
inward, leaving a smooth interior wall and long uninterrupted hori- 
zontal heating runs for convectors. 

The planning complications that arise at a building angle Thiry side- 
stepped by leaving open terraces for sociability and “loafing.” 

Thiry’s exciting room plans are fully described on pages 174 and 175. 

The cost of a very complete facility, fully furnished and landscaped, 
will be $2 million, or $4,900 per girl. 
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MEN'S DORMITORY — common sense building matches easy 


with easy operation and 
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LOCATION: Hampton, Va. 


HILYARD R. ROBINSON (Planning & Design) and 
WILLIAM H. MOSES (Supervision), Architects 


J. DISTASIO & CO., Structural Engineers 
LANIER & LEVY, Mechanical & Electrica! Engineers 
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Architect Hilyard Robinson is not only a sensitive designer (see draw- 
ings on these pages) ; he is also a man of considerable common sense 
who knows a good deal about the building dollar. In his 257-men dormi- 
tory on the famed Negro campus in Virginia, he has demonstrated both 
qualities to a high degree. 

Indications are that this handsome dorm will be one of the cheapest 


of the year. Among the reasons Robinson expects low bids are that the 
building 


> has a 6” flat slab construction (figured by concrete engineer 
DiStasio) which has helped eliminate plaster from all but 5% 
of interior surfaces; 


> has all its pipes, wires, ducts, etc. so tightly consolidated that 


the low heating and plumbing bid surprised even Robinson him- 
self ; 


buses inexpensive, continuous slag blocks for interior parti- 
tions, counts on them to absorb a lot of sound; and 


> employs a 6” cinderblock back-up for its exterior brick faced 
cavity walls (in place of the usual 8”). 


At the same time architect Robinson has tried to reduce future oper- 
ating costs by installing a motorized switch on the ground floor which 
operates bathroom lights on a timing device. At a certain hour, the 
switch shuts off all but night lights, is expected to save the College a 
lot of current. To reduce heating costs, Robinson installed a balancing 
cock for the radiant heating system in each room at a cost of $30 per 
room, enabled occupants to cut down on heat if they want to. 

Community facilities are located in the center of the building, include 
lounges on the ground floor, club and activities rooms on the upper 
floors, and two roof terraces accessible by elevator. This central cir- 
culation stack can be closed off from bedroom wings during parties. 

Robinson likes the fine brick colors on Hampton’s campus, will try 
to match some of the best exterior brickwork to be found in the country. 
This, together with the pleasantly informal fenestration, should give his 


building the quiet dignity and elegance so often found in good Scan- 
dinavian architecture. 












whole series of buildings erected 


by the ‘‘Youtz-Slick’’ LIFT-SLAB CONCRETE method, 


teaches cost-cutting industrialization of building 


Down in sun-soaked Texas, the first new building for San An- 
tonio’s Trinity University is now complete. It is obviously 
handsome; it is also a landmark in the rapid industrialization 
of building. 

Trinity’s classroom-and-administration unit is the first full- 
sized structure erected by the new Youtz-Slick “lift-slab” opera- 
tion, which treats whole floor slabs and roof slabs as if each were 
a hydraulic elevator pulled up on its own columns by pumps 
atop each column. (See small photos, right.) When the job 
started (June issue, 50) the Youtz-Slick method looked like a 
remarkable cost-saving structural invention; when the job was 
finished it looked even better, and as a result it is now spreading 
through southern Texas like a long-horn stampede. 

Already finished or well under way are 20 buildings includ- 
ing two industrial units (one of them at far-off Kansas City), 
two sizable stores, a school, a civic group, and a 200-unit hous- 
ing project. The size of slabs lifted is increasing, and the suc- 
cesses now include a “12-column job” some 150’ x 50’—the 
size of a standard 5-room classroom wing with corridor, all 
lifted in one piece within one morning! 

Yet a second visit to Texas following the first completions 
shows that calling the lift-slab a major advance in construction 
method is an understatement:' its influence extends across the 
entire design and building operation. Many a structural inven- 
tion that promised the sky has later been cut down to size by 
collateral problems involving planning or mechanics. The 
Youtz-Slick “‘lift-slab”’ on the contrary turns out to be not just a 
structural invention that can cut building costs by as much as 
one-third—perhaps its major importance lies in its contribu- 
tion to all-around building correlation. Its happiest achieve- 
ment has been that it pleased not only the structural engineer 
but all hands engaged on the building. Owners felt it was 
invented expressly to achieve major dollar savings; it seemed 
as important to architects for the simplicity and freedom it 
conferred on design as it did to engineers for the sake of efh- 
ciency; the mechanical trades felt as if it were made to order 
to expedite installation, eliminate hoisting and engender fault- 
less accuracy of alignment; the general contractors were busily 
proclaiming readiness to engage on further jobs while cannily 
understating their cost savings so as not to raise competition. 

Accordingly, Trinity’s first class of students consisted of 
building professionals: to learn about slab lifting and about 
the achievement in building integration. 


TRINITY UNIVERSITY tor: of « 





THE LIFT-SLAB METHOD 


All slabs are poured atop one another on the 
concrete building platform at ground level, 
then lifted up along columns firmly set into 
footings, by means of hycraulic jacks sitting 
on column heads (A). Piston (B) is pumped 
upward, pushes threaded rods (C) straight 
up (no turning), gripping them by nuts (D),. 
(Lower ends of long rods are threaded into 
a collar which is cast into the slab and 
draws it up the column.) Meanwhile a small 
hydraulic motor (E) turns a second lower 
pair of nuts at (F) seated on base of jack, 
to take up the rise. At end of piston stroxe, 














































pressure is released, and spring (G) pulls 
piston head down again—rods are now being 
held in their new high position by nuts (F). 
As piston head descends, upper pair of nuts 
(D) is turned by small hydraulic motor (H) 
to follow the piston head down and to take 
a fresh ‘“‘grip’’ on rods for another push. 
All jacks are synchonized by an operator 
who rides up on the slab with a control 
panel. Lugs are welded to columns under 
slab collars to hold them permanently. 
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Classroom and administration building 


—aq new “horizontal Gothic’’ 


Ulric Meisel 
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If an engineer could toss big roof slabs into the air on toothpicks, then 
the architect would have an unprecedented chance to play with gravity, 
make horizontal instead of vertical Gothic. He could make the great 


slabs seem visually to float—then under the floating slab he could play 
with space. Walls, supporting nothing, could be run either on the build- 
ing line or anywhere behind it, run short or long, straight or curved, 
continuous or interrupted to fit any plan—or whim. The one thing the 
architect would have to watch out for would be the “toothpick” columns 
on about a 20 to 30’ grid. 

The cause of architecture can be thankful that the first demonstration, 
Trinity University’s classroom-and-administration building, was made 
by straightshooter O’Neil Ford. He was Presbyterian sober in taking no 
liberties of “open planning.” But the play with gravity he did express. 
There have been modern “horizontal” buildings before, but none whose 
sheltering slabs sweep for such “miles” without apparent support—at 
once so widely overhanging, so smoothly unencumbered by any sign of 
a beam, so saucily thin.. There have been continuous glass walls but 
none hung so expressively from above like a glass curtain—which this 
literally is. With brick end walls, the architects were conservative, ran 
them out to the ends of cantilevered roof slabs for security, though 
keeping them slab-thin. 
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Trinity’s classroom and administration building (continued ) 


When James T. Stewart & Co., Inc. bid in Trinity’s classroom building ar er Sen Ante 
at $6.35 per sq. ft. (against a prevailing cost of around $10 for similar O'NEIL FORD, BARLETT Gi 
buildings) it was obvious that the lift-slab method was expected to cut HARVEY P. SMITH, 
costs. Now that this first building is completed, two questions come up: WILLIAM W. WURSTER, Consulting 


were the savings realized and did the new system work smoothly or FRANK T. DROUGHT CO 
were there kinks? 


» Mech. & Struct. 


; FRED N. SEVERUD, Consulting 
Stewart’s report leaves no question that the savings were made. They 


estimate that $21,900 was saved on the concrete work over the cheapest 
cast-in-place construction of post and beam. They needed none of the 
usual vast overhead wooden formwork, used only five carpenters, saved 
an estimated $2,200 of the $21,900 by hoisting no concrete, pouring it 
all at grade, and another $1,000 or better by piacing and tying the 
steel reinforcement at grade, too. On masonry they saved about $1.200 
—because the work was all laid “straight,” because the masons could 
all come on or off as they wished (and worked under cover), because 
the slabs spanned the openings, required no lintels. Steel sash were 
hung (even before masonry was set) on clips stud-bolted directly to 
slabs above, and there were no interrupting columns or walls: estimated 
saving, $1,000. Mechanical trades, too, could come and go indepen- 
dently of other trades. Since all slabs were cast on the ground like a 
stack of pancakes, the plumber could save by casting sleeve-holes 
through both floors at once, getting perfect alignment, and again by 
doing most of his work at grade. On this particular job, the elec- 
trician’s savings came mainly from his being permitted to run conduits 
on the surface instead of burying them. The wide column spacing let 
the heating man put long convector runs in a recessed panel under 
windows. His estimated saving: $1,400; the electrician’s, $1,200; the 
plumber’s, $1,500. Heating installation cost only 36 cents per sq. ft. 

These savings and other minor ones added to an estimated $28,500 
on a $285,000 building; and if this 10% fails to explain a cost of 
$6.50 against $10, the rest must be credited to a) understandable under- 
statement and b) enormous design simplifications through lift-slab. 

What did Stewart learn about lift-slabbing as such? Chiefly that 
slabs may deflect unless: 1) they are left at least 8 full days to cure; 
2) the reinforced pattern is continuous over columns; 3) the slabs are 
reinforced against shear at collars. 

Nobody dropped any slabs; the worst that ever happened was a 
collar or two pulled up through inadequate curing or reinforcing. 


JAMES T, STEWART & CO., INC., General Conte 






































CTION , DORMITORY ROOMS 





Section through dormitory (story e 
page) shows 8' passage and 
porch, wide overhangs, shaft for p 
ing and space heaters, Operating 
ers in classroom building (below) 
mit breezes to go through. Wind 
frames are hung from ceiling; co 
tors are outside column depth, for 
runs and a smooth outer wall. Acoittl 
panels are held back from walls 


climinate cutting. 
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Ulric Meisel 


Trinity’s dormitory sets new low-cost record by lift-slab savings 


Trinity’s dormitory for men is remarkably planned panels; south window frames come down to the 


it actually takes account of Texas weather! So floor and panels beneath the window sill are painted 


that south breezes may carry through rooms, these a different gay color for each room. Where acousti- 


G. W. MITCHELL, contractor 


ARCHITECTS, see opp. page 


are in a single row, and the outdoor passage shades cal absorption was desired, sheets of glass fiber 


them from the south, with help from high louvers. were laid out on the floor and cast into the bottom 
Since rooms are only four in a row, through traffic of the next slab, incidentally helping separate it 
is light, and the 8’ passage will be used as a cool from the slab below (see photo through the lounge 


study porch on hot evenings. above). The many bathrooms, one to each pair 


Like all Trinity’s buildings, the dorms were de- of bedrooms, were a necessary accompaniment of 
signed with lift-slab construction specifically in the no-hallway system. Despite this, a 28,500 sq. ft. 
mind. building for 64 men (if two were put in a room; 
96 if three) cost $190,000 


ft. and $3.000 per student. 


Each pair of rooms corresponds to one 
a record $6.80 per sq. 


slab section; brick partitions act as stiffeners, come 
at slab joints. Most masonry is in simple straight 
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LIFT-SLAB HOUSING comes in cheaper than frame, embarrasses bureaucrats 


That loud sound of chuckling comes from Corpus Christi. People are 
hearing how big redheaded architect Richard S. Colley “pinned back 
the ears” of Public Housing Administration officials in Washington. 
For more than a year PHAdministrator John Taylor Egan, himself an 
ex-architect, had been carrying on a campaign not of whispering but 
of shouting that PHA’s high costs rose from “extravagant ideas” of 
architects. Meanwhile FEgan’s aides were riveting their rules into an 
ever tighter architectural coffin. But at Corpus Christi, Colley gave 
Egan fireproof masonry housing, 200 units of it, for only 4% more 
than comparable cement-block and wood-frame buildings at nearby San 
Antonio—and less costly by one-third to taxpayers over the 40-year 
amortization period. 

Colley’s accepted planes were suited to lift-slabbing, and understand- 
ing contractor C. C. Hinchberger came in with the low bid figured that 
way—at a record-breaking $6.35 per sq. ft., or only $5,700 per dwell- 
ing unit—excluding the site work which was unusually tough. By 
PHA’s official method of computation the average room construction 
cost was $1,400, or better than 20% under PHA’s $1,700 national 
average. And the plans were better than average—with shading over- 
hangs (PHA lets *em roast), through-ventilation for all living space, 
well-sized rooms. 

But some people seem not to learn. When nearby San Antonio got 
some lift-slab bids adding up to something like 8% more than wood 
frame on a similar 204-unit project, PHA permitted no further nego- 
tiations, insisted on wood frame, though both had been well under 
national average. How this increased ultimate cost to taxpayers is 
told on the next page. 


LOCATION: Corpus Christi, Texas 
RICHARD S. COLLEY, Architect 
BLUCHER & NAISMITH, Structural Eng 
C. C. HINCHBERGER, General Contractor ' 




















Corpus Christi public housing 


San Antonio public housing 
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Ulric Meisel 
Maintenance and insurance are what make wood-frame and cement block sconstruction 
come half again as high, over the 40-year amortization period, as fireproof lift-slab 
construction of roughly the same initial construction cost. 

Assuming a $6,500 cost for lift-slab concrete (similar to Corpus Christi’s above) and 
$6,000 for wood-frame (similar to San Antonio’s below) and using rates given by the 
San Antonio Housing Authority, it figures like this: FRAME TYPE: Insurance on $6,000 
at 51 cents per hundred plus 26 cents per hundred for extended coverage for 40 years= 
$1,848. Maintenance at $144 per year for 40 years=$5,760. Total, $7,608. FIREPROOF 
MASONRY TYPE: /nsurance on $6,500 at 4 cents per hundred plus another 4 cents exterided 


coverage for 40 years=$104. Maintenance, $72 per year for 40 years=$2 880. Total, 
$2,984. Difference, $4,624 in favor of lift-slab. 
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Lift-slab methods at Corpus Christi were a fine example of building correlation 


The chief lessons learned from Corpus Christi ex- 
perience were those of building correlation. It be- 
gan with the design. As the photos show, Architect 
Colley clearly separated the different building ele- 
ments for separate operations, Once the 6” roof 
slab and 7144” second-floor slab were up, enclosure 
(under cover) was supremely easy. Non-load-bear- 
ing party walls are of cavity construction—4” light- 
weight concrete block on either side of a 4” air 
space, which incidentally permits easy venting. Ex- 
terior walls of 6’ block are set 6” outside columns. 
(The remaining 3’ of each 28’ cantilevered slab 
projects beyond the wall to shade the windows. ) 

The engineers used lightweight concrete, found its 
slightly higher cost offset by the combination of less 
steel with easier setting (second story steel averaged 
2.7 lb. per sq. ft. of slab, was placed for about $13 
per ton as against a usual cost of $40 to $50 per ton) 
and the easier pouring of concrete (it runs at less 
slump). Though specified at 3,000 lb. strength, 
concrete actually tested as high as 4,750 Ib. after 28 
days—-due to lower water content. 

Placing of concrete cost only about 50 cents per 
yd. compared with the local average of $3 for 
placing regular concrete on the second floor. 

On this job none of the expected obstacles were 
encountered when big openings for stairwells were 
left in the slab to be lifted. 

The happiest man on the job was plumber George 


ye 


RP 


Stein. One of his greatest boons came out of an 
accidental discovery made on the second building on 
Trinity. There, instead of laying paper on each slab 
to separate the next one, it had been found possible 
to prevent bonding between slabs by simply cover- 
ing the lower slab at the precisely right stage with 
parafiin-base curing compound, then dusting it with 
foundry-type talcum powder. The discovery was 
that chalk marks made on the powder were clearly 
transferred to the upper slab, showed up on the 
ceiling as perfect “carbon copies.” This made it a 
“cinch” to secure dead-accurate vertical alignment 
not only of partitions but of mechanical and elec- 
trical risers. Then again Stein found he could pre- 
fabricate 75% of his assemblies, set them and his 
heavy bath tubs on the slab at grade and ride up with 
them during the lift to the second story, noncha- 
lantly continuing to work at his connections. His 
labor bill was thus cut by about one-third. 

By the time the Corpus Christi job was built, it 
became common practice, too, to set electrical con- 
duits in slabs before casting rather than run them 
on the surface as Trinity first did (page 182). 

All these collateral savings came from the same 
industrial principle of clearly separating functional 
operations, and again from happy interrelation- 
ships. Justifiably pleased, Architect Colley estimated 
the total savings at $2.50 to $3 per sq. ft—one-third 
the cost of a conventional building. 
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Cudd’s fine supermarket in Corpus Christi was held back by high 














SPEED cuts building overhead; COST of slab lifting analyzed 


Dozens of other interesting experiences and observa- 
tions have been collected on other lift-slab opera- 
tions. Two high spots: 


> Benefits of speed: On a mill by Ford and Rogers 
the contractor estimated that lift-slabbing cut build- 
ing time from seven months to four. On this $150,- 
000 job his overhead during the 4 months was about 
$10,000; in seven months it would have risen to be- 
tween $15,000 and $16,000. “Think,” said he, “of 
the joy of bankers on finding their investment earn- 
ing money three months sooner.” 


> Thicker slabs: On Colley’s Chamber of Commerce 
building (below) lightweight slabs 104” thick are 
being used for 25’ spans. The increase in slab thick- 
ness puts more distance between top and bottom re- 
inforcement, aids rigidity and alignment. 


What about the cost of the slab-lift in itself? 
Southwest Research Institute, which originated and 


developed the process, now has four licensees lifting 


costs ($10 per sq. ft.) until Architect Colley designed it for lift slab, 
got a $6.50 bid from Contractor Guy Brazzleton. Sidewalk was used 


as a bottom form for the 10’ overhang. 
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slabs in the U.S. and Canada.* Although costs 


vary from job to job, the cost on a 73 x 356’ two- 
story job gives an indication. The seven 47’ x 73’ 
roof slabs were lifted 22’ and the seven second-story 
slabs 1014’. This work required one operator, three 
helpers (a payroll of $10 per hr.) and their jacking 
equipment for 36 hours. Thus the labor cost for 
raising the slabs was only $360. Cost breakdown 


7144” second-floor slab: 

Columns in place.............+++ .10 per sq. ft. 
Collars in place in slab........... OF 

Welding collars to columns....... 02 
Separating material ............. 02 
Reinforcing in place............. AO 

Concrete (@ $14 per cu. yd.)..... 32 

Placing concrete .............00. 02 
Finishing concrete ............-- .06 

Eifting aD Yio. ccgrapesadesodas 24 


$1.25 per sq. ft. 











shows vertical branching of slabs at different levels on the same col- 


umns. Ingenious fascia detail permits wedges to keep alignment 


straight, hide slight slab deflections. 


Architect Colley’s Chamber of Commerce Building, also Corpus Christi, 















THE LIFT-SLAB FUTURE: arched slabs for 200’ spans, and costs halved again by prestressing? 


Every architect and builder connected with the 
lift-slab game has been busily speculating on the 
possibility of compounding savings by combining 
the lift-slab technique with pre-stressing (opposite) . 


the concrete in the middle part of the slab. After 
casting, the slab is forced apart and more concrete 
added to stress the steel. Because of the consequent 
increase in strength, Severud sees the ultimate pos- 


Probably the most responsible speculation comes 
from famed Engineer Fred Severud, who has been 
consultant to Southwest from the beginning, has 
already set up for them a $6,000 testing apparatus. 

Because of the big size of the slabs, Severud cur- 
rently favors post-tensioning rather than pre-ten- 
sioning, proposes trying the Billner method. Rein- 
forcing steel is allowed to bond with the concrete 
only at the ends, is coated so as to slip through 


















sibility (not right away) of saving up to one-third 
of the steel, half the concrete. 








Severud’s more spectacular proposal is to cast 
the crown and successive rings of a 200’ dome on | 
the ground. He would then raise first the crown, 
after that the successive rings, by lift-slab tech- 
nique, removing the columns after the completion— 
a marvelous way to put up the cheapest kind of 
huge airplane hangar fast! 
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Far from Texas in Kansas City, Architects Kivett & Myers have de- 


the great savings to be obtained by using road-laying machinery to a 
signed a vast 232' x 236’ warehouse for lift-slabbing. Photos suggest 


cast slabs rapidly at grade. Note lift-slab reinforcing pattern. 


Photos: (above) L. D. Jones; (below) Fred Harding p 








These photos show how sheets of glass fiber laid on casting platform 
can serve as separating medium between successive slabs, bonding 


with upper slab and rising as ceiling finish. Middle view shows 
reinforcing continued over lifting collar. Right: ceiling outlet ready. 
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PRESTRESSED CONCRETE, on the threshold of widespread U.S. adoption, is pushed by its economy of materials, 


restrained by its need for simpler techniques and its lack of standards. MIT conference clears the way for progress 


Even among the men who know concrete best there is sometimes amazement at what 
can be done with this bulky, brittle material when it is prestressed: 


>A long thin slab becomes a springy diving board 
»A 2x2” pole 16’ long has the whip of a bamboo rod 
» 4 205’ diameter tank with a concrete dome contains a 30’ head of water 


» A 96’ hollow pile with a 4” concrete shell 36” in diameter is lifted into the air 
and driven into the bottom of the Gulf of Mexico with 1,200 blows of a 10,000 Ib. 
ram dropped 39”. 


»A 60’ building or bridge girder can be deflected 20” and still spring back into 
position. 


» Rows of concrete block 20-60’ long with the joints buttered with mortar and pre- 
stressed are used for highway bridges and, even without mortar, are fabricated into 
panels for roof and wall construction. 


| These and other feats in concrete were demonstrated and discussed at the First 
U.S. Conference on Prestressed Concrete held last month at MIT*. There some 600 
engineers, contractors and researchers from almost every state in the Union plus a 
lew from Canada, South America and Europe assembled for a three-day round-up 
of all that is new in the growing field of prestressing. Three days and 48 lectures 
later (with but little time out for enjoying their quarters in Alvar Alto’s new brick 
and reinforced concrete dormitory) the conferees packed up their notes and dis- 
persed, taking with them the conviction, expressed by the conference’s keynoter, 
Leo H. Corning of the Portland Cement Assn., that “historians of engineering prog- 
ress will note this conference as an early milestone marking the beginning of a 
development of unusual significance to the construction industry.” 


—— 


* 
bulere" MIT's Departments of Architecture, 
Sanitare gineering & Construction and Civil & 
Gaene eating in conjunction with American 
© institute, American Institute of Architects, 


American Railway Engineering Association, American 
Society of Civil Engineers, Associated General Con 
tractors of America and Portland Cement Associat 
Coordinator: MIT Professor M. J. Holley, J: 
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Some 600 engineers, architects, builders and re- 
searchers in MIT’s Huntington Hall (left) study 
and discuss the latest developments in pre- 
stressed concrete, such as The Austin Co.'s tests 
of a 40’ beam with prestressing wires exposed 
on either side of its web (above). 


Although the “papers” read before the con- 
ference covered all the many and varied as- 
spects of prestressing—and sometimes from 
opposing points of view—two general areas 
of agreement were voiced by many of the 
speakers: 1) Before prestressing can get very 
far in the U.S., a design specification or code 
of practice must be developed and 2) the de- 
velopment of economical prestressing of struc- 
tural members—particularly the smaller ones 

-will probably take place in fabricating 
plants where it may be combined with the 
labor saving economies of precasting and 
mass-production. 


History 


Although the idea of prestressing concrete 
was first introduced in the U.S. way back in 
1888, not until the last few years has the con- 
struction industry seriously considered it as a 
means of reducing costs, circumventing 
periodic steel shortages and conserving natural 
resources. Meanwhile Europe, where steel has 
always been relatively scarce and expensive, 
has in the last 20 years developed prestressing 
to the point where today it is becoming a com- 
monplace technique in building and bridge 
construction. Of the 50 prestressed concrete 
buildings and 75 bridges erected around the 
world since 1928, all but about a half dozen 
are outside the U.S. 


Definition 


A row of square beads has considerable 
compressive strength, but no tensile strength. 
However, if the beads are strung on a rubber 

d which squeezes them together, the pre- 












Tanks as big as 205’ in diameter. are mechanically 
prestressed by a self-propelled “‘merry-go-round”’ 
device which stretches high tensile wire at speeds 


up to 9 mph. (Preload Corp.) 





Sections of centrifugally cast 200 Ib. pressure pipe, 
16’ long and 36” 


in diameter, are mechanically 
wound with 6 gauge wire on 0.63 centers (in the 


form of a helix) under a stress of 140,000 psi, then 


mechanically coated with %” cement mortar. (Lock 
Joint Pipe Co.) 









Sceceneneetan enti. 


TN COWS we be Se: 


Hollow piles with a wall thickness of 4” and a 36” 


diameter are comprised of six 16’ centrifugally spun 
concrete sections, post-tensioned longitudinally into 


a 96’ unit. (Raymond Concrete Pile Co.) 
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stressed beads become a strong, flexible unit 
capable of supporting a relatively heavy lat- 
eral load. The addition of highly tensioned, 
high strength wire imparts to a concrete struc- 
tural member the same elasticity and tensile 
strength, thus overcoming concrete’s major 
disadvantage and adapting it to.uses for which 
it is not inherently suited. With prestressing it 
is possible to design a structure so that all 
fibers in flexible members are under compres- 
sion at all times under working loads and are 
thus prevented from cracking. 


Method 


Prestressing requires high grade steel wire 
capable of tensioning to 100,000 to 150,000 
psi and strong (5,000-7,000 psi) high grade 
concrete with a low (2 in.) slump. The steel 
and concrete may be married in either of two 
kinds of ceremonies: 1)In pretensioning the 
concrete is poured around and bonded to the 
pretensioned wires; or 2) in post-tensioning 
the wires are usually threaded through chan- 
nels cast into the concrete and are then ten- 
sioned, fixed at both ends and usually bonded 
by grouting. The former method lends itself 
readily to the mass production of units in a 
central precasting yard, while the latter is 
normally employed on the site for larger, 
heavier poured-in-place units like girders. 


Advantages 


Compared with ordinary 3,000 lb. concrete 
reinforced with mild steel rods, prestressed 
concrete boasts many advantages: 


> Because it makes it possible to use efficiently 
recent improvements in the strength of con- 
crete and steel which are wasted in reinforced 
concrete (in the latter, all concrete below the 
neutral axis is wasted), the required concrete 
and steel may be reduced by as much as 50% 
and 80%, respectively. 


> Because it reduces the required depth of 
structural members and slabs, greater under- 
clearances, slimmer lines and ap- 
proaches are permitted in bridge design and 
smaller floor-to-floor heights are possible in 
building design. 


lower 


> Because “full” prestressing can render con- 
crete completely crackless under working load, 
it promotes durability — particularly under 
severe exposure as, for instance, in salt water 
piling, chemical storage tanks and raw sewage 


pipe. 


> Because of its flexibility and_ resilience 
(cracks which occur at the working load in 
partially prestressed concrete disappear after 
unloading), the technique opens up to con- 
crete a new field hitherto dominated by lum- 
ber, steel and other metals. 


> Prestressing’s ardent promoters would also 
claim “economy” as one of its most important 
advantages. But this has yet to be proved un- 


Typical of Europe’s prestressed concrete achieve. 


ments is the 165’ x 230’ Chevrolet Garage in Brys. 


sels, Belgium. It uses prestressed 66’ girders (59° 
deep) and 44’ prestressed beams (39” deep) to sup- 
port the roof of hollow brick (prefabricated into 
slabs) and concrete skylight frames (cast in place), 
Few in number, the 20 x 20” columns are of cast-in. 


place concrete. (Photo: Portland Cement Assn.) 


der the U.S. economy. To be sure, prestress 
ing has saved money in Europe, but the ratio 
between the cost of labor and the cost of mate. 
rials in Europe works to prestressing’s ad. 
vantage, while the opposite is true in the US, 
(The European steel worker must work eight 
weeks to earn the price of a ton of steel, but 
in the U.S. he can buy a ton with a single 
week’s wages.) Thus, while prestressing’s con- 
servation of materials at the expense of labor 
may be its biggest advantage in the European 
economy, it could be one of the major ob- 
stacles to its rapid adoption in the US, 


Other obstacles: 

> Most U.S. prestressing of bridge and build- 
ing members is today done by off-shoots of 
foreign firms with patented foreign equipment 
for tensioning and fastening the wires which 
is often ill-adapted to the U.S. market. 


> The construction operation on the early pi- 
oneering jobs in the U.S. has been fussy and 
has required more and closer supervision than 
reinforced concrete. 


> Low-slump concrete is difficult to handle, 
particularly when it is poured into narrow 
forms obstructed by reinforcing rods and the 
chases for the tensioning wires. 


> Most important obstacle is a lack of design 
criteria and specifications for prestressed oor 
crete and the wide disagreement on such basi 
principles as the minimum safety factor. While 
for reinforced concrete safety factors are pi 
scribed for the steel and concrete separately 
because prestressed concrete is an entirely 
different breed of cat, a single safety factor 
for each structural unit would seem to be mor 


appropriate. 


U.S. outlook 

Regardless of the current balance betwee 
prestressing’s advantages and disadvantage 
r:ost conference delegates and all its speakers 
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foresee its increasing use in the U.5.—particu- 
larly in the prestressing of members precast in 
central plants where labor-saving production 
methods can most readily be developed. Three 
factors point in this direction: 

1. Steel and, to a lesser extent, cement are 
presently scarce and the international situation 
indicates that the future is more apt to be 
characterized by periodic acute material short- 
ages rather than by permanent plenty. 

9. Ordinarily wasteful U.S. industry is 
gradually awakening to the fact the nation’s 
resources are not inexhaustible and conserva- 
tion is essential. 

3. It is high time concrete construction was 
brought up-to-date. The cost of poured con- 
crete has skyrocketed in recent years, while 
the cost of factory-made concrete block, in 
which the labor cost has been squeezed down 
to about 5% of the retail price, has remained 
steady. For example, Consulting Engineer 
R. H. Bryan of Nashville pointed out that the 
local price of pouring concrete in the super- 
structure of bridges has advanced 130% from 
an average of $24 per cu. yd. in 1936 to $55 
today, while the price of concrete block has 
advanced only 10% from $17 to $18.70 per 
cu. yd, And both these price trends cover 
finished concrete products involving the same 
labor and materials. Bryan’s explanation: 
“the operation of pouring concrete . . . is still 
much the same as it was 30 years ago, the 
most important innovations being the vibrator 
and rubber-tired wheelbarrow (laughter)... . 
Fifteen years ago the average block machine 
was producing about 350 units per hour and 
required five men to operate efficiently. Today 
the average machine will produce 750 units 
per hour . . . and requires only three men.” 

Prestressing opens opportunities for U.S. 
engineers and contractors to apply to construc- 
tion of large structural concrete members the 
same ingenuity and mechanical skill that has 
made the concrete block such an economical 
building material. While patented European 
equipment may continue to be used initially on 
some projects, the long-range future of pre- 
stressing in the U.S. depends on the develop- 
ment of simpler, faster equipment and tech- 
niques which will reduce markedly the amount 
of finicky and costly manual labor now re- 
quired in the European methods of construct- 
ing prestressed bridge and building members. 


Mechanized prestressing 


Such mechanization of prestressing has al- 
ready been developed to a high degree in the 
fields of concrete tanks and pipe and explains 
why in these two fields the U.S. is far ahead 
of Europe. There are today in North America 
some 700 large prestressed concrete tanks (of 
"P to 11 million gal. capacity each) having 
* total capacity of more than 500 million gal. 
water, chemicals, grains, oils, gasoline, 
‘wage, etc. and 300,000’ of pressure pipe in 

ts of 24” to 84’. The concrete tank is 
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prestressed with a_ self-propelled machine 
which travels round and round the tank (at 
speeds up to 9 mph), stretching behind it an 
evenly spaced wire helix tensioned to 140,000 
psi which is later covered with a thin coat of 
pneumatic concrete. The economy of this type 
of tank construction lies in easy maintenance. 
Pipe prestressing has been similarly mech- 
anized, except that in this case the pipe is 
revolved in the presence of stationery ma- 
chinery. Its concrete shell is centrifugally cast 
inside a steel tube which is then wound with 
tensioned wire and coated with pneumatic 
concrete. 

The dollar-and-cents implications of such 
mechanization became clear to the MIT con- 
ferees when Vice President Curzon Dobell of 
Preload Enterprises, Inc. pointed out that in 
his system of tank construction “it takes an 
average of 12 man-hours of labor to install 
one ton of prestressing wire while in the con- 
struction of the Walnut Lane Memorial Bridge 
in Philadelphia it took 152 man-hours.” The 
first big prestressed bridge in the U.S., the 
Walnut Lane project employed a Belgian pre- 
stressing system. 

The promise of interesting prestressed 
things-to-come is contained in these big con- 
crete tanks: vehicular tunnels, for example, 
comprised of 300’ prestressed sections, “Pre- 
liminary designs and cost estimates are most 
encouraging,” says Dobell, “and the same 
principles are being investigated for oil tank- 
ers and floating dry docks.” Even closer to 
reality is a tank for the storage of liquid 
oxygen at -380° F. If the pilot tank now under 
construction lives up to expectations and ac- 
commodates the tremendous thermal contrac- 
tion stresses occurring at this low temperature, 
it could lead to the storage of liquified gas (at 
-280° F.) in prestressed concrete tanks and 
thus do away with the huge ugly containers 
which now deface the outskirts of most every 
U.S. city. Due to the shrinkage of gas in the 
liquefying process, these tanks would only 
have to be 1/20 the size of existing tanks to 
hold the same capacity. 


Prestressed block 


The mechanization of prestressing will come 
gradually as U.S. engineers and contractors 
continue to experiment with its principles and 
adapt them to U.S. materials and methods. 
This experimentation is already well under- 
way. Engineers Bryan and Dozier of Nash- 
ville, Tenn., have developed a way to prestress 
rows of “buttered” concrete block into beams 
up to 45’ long which they have laid atop 
stepped concrete block walls to form the seats 
of a stadium for the Fayetteville High School 
(at a saving of $7.35 per seat over reinforced 
concrete). They have laid the same beams side 
by side to form the structural slab for the 
floors and roofs of a two-story Nashville build- 
ing and for a small Madison County road 
192) 
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Pedestrian bridge spanning flood disposal channel 
in Arroyo Seco Park near Los Angeles is comprised 
of two 110’ long prestressed concrete girders 68” 
deep with a 10” thick web and 20” wide flange. Be- 
fore they were laterally tied together with a poured 
concrete deck, each girder was so limber it would 
flex under the weight of a man leaning against it. 
Even at that, the girders are admittedly overde- 
signed; they could be only 56” deep with a 6” web. 


(Prestressed Concrete Corp.) 


es 


New machine shop for Midwestern Geophysica! 
Laboratories in Tulsa, Okla., is framed with factory 
fabricated prestressed girders 38’ 8” long, 10’ on 
(P. F. Blair & Sons, 


Contractors and Engineers; Beam design by Pre- 


centers—see text, next page. 


stressed Concrete Corp. Photo by Dick Gray.) 


Panels of mortar-less T and G concrete block held 
together with threaded steel reinforcing rods, nuts 
and washers are assembled in sizes up to 8 x 32’ 
by Basalt Rock Co. for use as floors or walls. This 
wall panel, being placed on timber framed structure, 


measures 5 x 20’, contains 160 biock. 


ra 





Consulting Engineers Clark, Johnson & An- 
derson of Pontiac, Mich., have built a similar 
bridge in Royal Oak—but have extended the 
span to 60’ using I-section block, 8” long, 24” 
deep, 16’ wide with a 2” web, a 3”’-deep top 
flange and a 214”-deep bottom flange. The 
joints are poured rather than buttered. These 
block cost only $45 per yd. in place, com- 
pared with the local cost of $150 per yd. for 
5,000 Ib. concrete poured in place. Designed 
for a load of 120 lbs. per lin. ft., the bridge 
has failed to crack under 11% design loads and 
deflected only 114” under two design loads. 
Engineer Johnson told the MIT assembly that 
it is possible to build 80’ girders in this man- 
ner. 

Building with blocks has been simplified 
further by Chief Engineer D. O. McCall of the 
Basalt Rock Co. which mass-produces girders 
and panels of block with neither mortar nor 
grouting and delivers them within 200 miles 
of its Napa, Calif, plant. Wall panels of 
tongue-and-groove block as big as 8 x 32’ have 
been used in two-story industrial buildings 
(see photo). To assure snug joints and square 
corners, all block are parallel ground mech- 
anically before they are compressed together 
with the aid of threaded rods, end plates, nuts 
and a hand wrench. (Since the rods are ten- 
sioned relatively litthe—about 16,000psi—and 
probably lose much of this tension within a 
year, this technique cannot properly be termed 
prestressing. ) 

All three of these developments take advan- 
tage of the low cost of block and eliminate the 
worry of concrete shrinkage and the resultant 
loss of tension. Cured for 28 days the block 
have already shrunk before they are stressed. 


Prestressing poured beams 


On the other hand, some contractors have 
developed the prestressing of poured concrete 
to the peint where it is competitive with custo- 
mary building methods. One such firm is P. F. 
Blair & Sons, contractors and engineers of 
Tulsa, Okla., who have just completed a 15,- 
000 sq. ft. prestressed office building and ma- 
chine shop for Midwestern Geophysical Lab- 
oratories in Tulsa and are now building a pre- 
stressed elementary school. The former 
employs a combination of 30’ girders, 38’ 8” 
beams, and 30’ joists. The larger members, 
used in a separate wing of the building (photo, 
p. 191) are 26” deep at the center and taper to 
24”. They are comprised of 5,000 Ib, 2” slump 
concrete, poured in a wooden form, vibrated 
externally and prestressed with 14 wires of 
0.25’ diameter. Arranged in three groups and 
coated with an asphalt compound to prevent 
bonding, these wires are post-tensioned 214” 
with a 60-ton jack to an initial 145,000 psi. 
When all girders had been fabricated they 
were loaded on standard oil field pole trailers, 
moved to the job and erected by a half-yard 
crane. 
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Blair's school job calls for beams and gird- 
ers 28’ to 50’ long and he assured his MIT 
audience that “even the 28’ girders, which are 
spaced at 18’ intervals, show a definite cost 
advantage over ordinary precast concrete, and 
were chosen for that reason. When used with 
precast concrete joists and lightweight roof 
slabs, they are also comparative in cost with 
steel bar joists and wood deck” 

Prestressing’s tempting possibilities are be- 
ing explored by some of the nation’s biggest 
builders (and more are likely to get the fever 
when the full transcript of the MIT proceed- 
ings is published). Raymond Concrete Pile Co. 
is prestressing 96’ long 36” diameter hollow 
piles for the Gulf Coast oil industry (photo, 
p. 2). Without prestressing a concrete mem- 
ber of this length would be difficult to lift with- 
out buckling. On the basis of sheer length, 
Raymond has probably set the U.S. prestress- 
ing record to date. However, in a corridor 
rump session an engineer from Venezuela’s 
Lake Maracaibo oil fields told of hollow piles, 
twice as long and twice as big around, cast on 
the beach, floated out into the lake, up-ended 
and driven into position—and they were 
merely reinforced, not prestressed. This engi- 
neer had come to the conference to learn about 
prestressing in an effort to save a few dollar’s 
worth of steel and concrete on each of count- 
less hundreds of piles his company will re- 
quire in its ceaseless search for oil. (As in 
Europe, his labor costs are relatively low.) 


Even more significant than the attendance of 
the Austin Co., leading industrial engineers 
and builders, at the conference was the fact 
that Austin’s Vice Presidents J. K. Gannett anj 
A. T. Waidelich were on the program to & 
scribe the tests of three big prestressed girders 
which Austin had completed the week befor 
(see right and below). The reasoning behing 
the tests, according to Gannett: “Prestressed 





concrete seemed to offer better opportunitiesfo, 
overcoming the present material shortagesthap 
any other designs which had received consid. | 
eration.” While favorably impressed with the | 
results of these tests, Austin is not yet con. 
vinced prestressed concrete is better than the 
structural steel for industrial building design, 
To wit: “field labor, exclusive of mechanical 
and electrical trades, will cost about twice as 
much as it would for a steel building... pre 
stressed members weigh seven or eight times 
as much as their structural steel counterparts 
. .. heavier equipment is, therefore, required 
for erection purposes and it isn’t practical to 
boom out for as great distances with these 
heavy loads . . . and will [today’s] floors sus 
tain the loads of the heavier equipment, ...” 





Equally as spectacular as Austin’s experi- 
ments—but from a different viewpoint—is the 
concrete piling experiment disclosed at MIT 
by President Kar] P. Billner of Philadelphia's 
Vacuum Concrete, Inc. He has prestressed 
16’ pile with 3g” wires threaded at both ends 


(Continued on page 232) 





CHARACTERISTICS AND TEST RESULTS 
TWO PRESTRESSED CONCRETE BEAMS BUILT BY THE AUSTIN CO. (see text, right) 


SPAN 


CROSS-SECTION of Beam 
Depth 


Top flange at mid-span 
Web 
Bottom flange 

WIRE (high carbon steel) 
Diameter 
Ultimate strength (by test) 
No. of strands 
No. of cables 


REINFORCING (mild steel) 
Stirrups 
Longitudinal bars 
CONCRETE (high early strength) 
Strength by test 
Slump 
Aggregate 
Mix 
Vibration 
PRESTRESSING (post tensioning) 
Method 
Initial stress 
Working stress 
WEIGHT of Beam 
DESIGN LOAD 


TEST DATA 
Load application 
Load at first crack 
intermediate deflection 
Load at failure 
Point of failure 


40’ Beam 60’ Beam 

38’ 41/2” 56’ 3” 

26” 40” 

5” x 18” 5” x 30” 

5” 6” widening to 
4” x 12” 12” for bottom 7” 
0.192” 0.192” 

230,000 psi 230,000 psi 

48 96 

4 8 


Va" dia., 12” 0.¢. 
4@%",8@"’" 


V4" dia., 12” 0.c. 
12 @ 4” 


6,330 psi (7 days) 
1-3” (2” avge) 


6,384 psi (16 days) 
114-3” (2” avge) 


Limestone Limestone 
8 bag 8 bag 
exterior exterior 
Freyssinet Freyssinet 
140,000 psi 140,000 psi 
120,000 psi 120,000 ps! 
6/72 tons 16 tons 
30,000 Ibs. 50,000 Ibs. 


x.) 
4th point (approx.) 3rd point (appre 





70,000 Ibs. 


27/16” @ 99,000 Ibs. 


142,000 Ibs. 
center of span 


100,000 Ibs. 

3 1/16” @ 130,000 ID 
200,000 Ibs. plus 
point of load 
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PRESTRESSED CONCRETE BEAMS tor 


industrial buildings, tested to destruction by 
Austin Co., demonstrate great strength 


The pinch in structural steel has prompted 
The Austin Co., one of the leading industrial 
building and engineering firms in the U.S., to 
investigate the use of prestressed concrete as 
a substitute. Last month Austin completed 
the third step in this study by testing to destruc- 
tion three huge prestressed concrete beams. 

The first step in this investigation was Vice 
President J. K. Gannett’s extensive first-hand 
inspection of European prestressing methods 
and accomplishments. The second step in- 
volved consultation with several U.S, firms 
specializing in prestressed concrete. They 
were asked to submit design data on a one- 
story building with 40 x 60’ column spacing 
—the pattern Austin has found most apt to 
meet the manufacturing layouts of its varied 
clients. Third step: testing two of the designs. 

1. The first design was by Prestressed Con- 
crete Corp. of Kansas City. For purposes of 
the test it called for the complete exposure of 
the tensioned wires on either side of the beam’s 
web—see photo p. 189—in such a way that no 
support was given to the concrete between the 
load points. Designed for a 60,000 Ib. load, 
the 40’ beam required 32 wires of 0.250” di- 
ameter tensioned to a working load of 123,000 
psi and anchored with upset button heads. No 
mild reinforcement was used except at the 
ends of the beams. Test loads (applied near 
the fourth point) produced the first crack at 
a total live load of 106,000 Ibs. and crushed 
the top flange at 130,000 Ibs. 

2. The second system tested was that pro- 
moted by the Freyssinet Co. of New York City. 
As indicated by the photos, this beam was post- 
tensioned with wires threaded through 1” flex- 
ible conduit cast in the concrete through 
which liquid grout was later forced under 
pressure. Two beams were tested; the bigger, 
designed for 50,000 psi, parted at 200,000 psi 
(see table, left, for details). 

Regardless of how many such tests an ob- 
‘erver witnesses, he is each time surprised at 
the strength of long, thin prestressed concrete 
members and flabbergasted at the magnitude 
of deflection they can withstand. Austin’s en- 
gineers were no exception. While they are 
convinced of the strength and flexibility of 
prestressed concrete and are satisfied that it 
saves steel (the 60’ beam contained about 
1,200 Ibs. of steel compared with 4,000 Ibs. 
for a comparable structural steel member), 
Austin engineers are nevertheless skeptical of 
ts present economy even if mass produced 
and are concerned about its terrific weight 
(seven to eight times structural steel) and the 
consequent handling problems. If, however, 
— more scarce or expensive, the 

ce might swing in favor of prestressing. 











1. Austin’s 60’ beam in process of construc- 
tion: 1” flexible metal conduit to contain wire 
cables is hung between precast tensioning 
blocks at either end and between lateral rein- 


forcing stirrups. Beam is 40” deep. 


2. Close-up view inside the forming shows meta! 
conduit and reinforcing in position at the bottom of 
the beam ready for the pouring of concrete. Pro- 


jecting wires are connected with gauges which re- 





vealed the behavior of the beam. 
3. Cables at beam’s end are tensioned to 


140,000 psi by Freyssinet hydraulic jack, then 
anchored by conical wedges. Due to defects 
in the wires, three strands broke during the 
tensioning operations. This photo shows the 


40’ beam: all others show the 60’ beam. 


4. Under a load of 200,000 Ibs. (four times the 
design load) beam deflects 22”. Some observ. 


ers aptly called it “rubber concrete.’’ 





Photos: The Austin Co. 


5. Upper flange of beam is crushed 
under far jack as load exceeds 200,- 
000 Ibs. As in the testing to destruc- 
tion of two other beams, Austin found 


no evidence of broken wires. 
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PRECASTRUCTURAL CONCRETE_. 































new name covering new 


developments in the growing construction technique pioneered by tilt-up walls. 
lt implies such large-scale devices as 20 x 20 ft., job-cast panels and 40-ton 
mobile cranes, yet is economical for the small builder. A review of recent 
developments from West Coast proving grounds —by Paul De Huff* 


In the leng contest for cost advantage be- 
tween poured concrete and its competitive 
materials, precastructural concretey is liter- 
ally “getting up off the floor” to throw some 
telling cost-punches. Evidence of the rapidly 
spreading interest and activity in this eco- 
nomical type of construction can new be seen 
in job cast homes, schools, churches, libraries 
and particularly in long rows of industrial 
buildings, separately owned, individually de- 
signed, now rising in many a new defense de- 
velopment all over the Southwest, from Cali- 
fornia to Texas. 

Unlike so many other recent building tech- 
niques, this concrete technique owes little to 
the laboratory. In the main it has been job- 
site conceived and developed, and on some 30 
buildings on the Los Angeles’ International 
Airport Industrial Tract, Frank A. Schilling 
and his backers have contributed many re- 
finements and improvements and have stabil- 





t Coined by its West Coast pioneers, the mouthful 
“precastructural” covers all kinds of big structural 
cuncrete members (usually wall sections) cast flat on 
the job (usually on the floor) and raised into posi- 
tion by one means or another (usually a crane) .—Eb. 


ized their unit costs within a fraction of 1% 
—see cost breakdown. 

As everyone in the industry knows, build- 
ers can seldom be attracted to any new 
scheme tasting of the academic or smelling 
of the laboratory. Yet an overflow attendance 
has followed the “courses” and discussion 
panels recently conducted by such precastruc- 
tural pioneers as Consulting Engineer F. 
Thomas Collins of Los Angeles. With black- 
board talks, photo slides, and motion pictures 
of actual jobs, these sessions are doing much 
to clear and classify job experience. 


Costs and cost comparisons 

As usual, actual audited costs are rarely 
divulged, but a composite of several cost-sur- 
veys, embracing unit bids, subcontract quota- 





*A production engineer of San Francisco, Los 
Angeles and Portland with a background of practical 
experience in the construction field, Paul DeHuff was 
chief cost and methods engineer on the construction 
of the Army’s $30 million Navajo Ordinance Depot 
and has developed numerous improvements in con- 
crete construction. He is the author of various tech- 
nical articles published in the industry press and 
co-author of California’s contractor’s license law. 





tions, and actual job-cost records for sever) 
firms reveals a striking uniformity, 

These cost records indicate that in 400 sq. fi, 
panels a 6” precast concrete wall in place anq | 
structurally joined costs 20% to 25% less in } 
the Pacific Southwest than an 8” reinforced 
brick wall (quoted at $1.12 to $1.25 per sq, ft 
measured on one side, includit.g subcontrag 
overhead and profit) and 16% to 18% leg 
than mortar laid units of reinforced concrete. | 





Assuming the basic technique as generally j 
recognized and understood, what hag been | 
happening to the old, primitive practice of | 
“tilting up” one end of a wall panel? What 
has been improved, and how have these bet. | 
terments increased the cost advantage of the : 
technique over its competitors? As may be 
surmised, the technical improvements are not 
confined to any one operation. They are the 
sum of many refinements, reaching from com. 
paction of the building site to the lacing or 


es 


nm 





hinging of roof structures. 


? 


Compacting the fill 


m= Ss Se 


Probably born of the necessity for heavy- 
duty warehouse and factory floors, but 
equally essential to supporting the larger hi 
erection cranes now used, floor-fill compac- 


tions rating as high as 95% are now consid- R 
ered a must. Developing these high compac- 

tions, with exterior foundation walls already L 
in place, proved an awkward and costly pro- C 
cess until compacted fills were placed ahead C 
of any structural concreting. Riding freely L 
over the compaction’s edge-berm, heavy earth: 

placing equipment reduces labor costs and, E 
after the building floor slab has been laid (to 

serve temporarily as a casting platform) mo- L 


torized road-blades trim off the berm to a nice 
and constant tolerance from exterior wall- 
lines. One has only to stack these mechan u 
ized cost-freedoms against the old, laborious 
hand-work earth costs to appreciate the sav- 
ings achieved. 


T 
Refined and simplified forming 
Forming for flat-poured precasts—long 4 
spectacular departure from fully enclosed, im ; 
¢ 


place forming—has undergone refinemenls in 
that do not, at once, meet the eye. One North- = 
ern California firm, operating far from i§ 


home plant, found the costs of “educating” 


° ; ° : nd 
local crews in form fabrication excessive &0% 
















also ran into heavy costs from the frequé 
need of correcting finished forms to im 
the close joinery tolerances required im ' 
sembly. Production consultants, obse 
that all precasts were fully detailed in 
vance for size, joinery, reinforcing and 5 
serts, recommended that exact-dimem 
forming material lists should also be pa 
pared. These lists, issued to nearby supP ” 
produced ready-fit forming parts and elim 
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nated all but the minimum of “discretionary” ee sheatning 
. ft job labor time. Saved also was the occasional ; 
and long-haul freight cost from the home plant 
$ in to the job site. 
reed k 
Easily placed reinforcing iN 
J. ft, truss or girder 
: i innovations have re- lo%" di its ——— 
tract Highly ~oey 1 a ‘ ; ms She we en ~~ grout & level plate 
less cently been worke out on the orm-mem- eoch side plete wosher ky ——- truss anchor bolts 
“ee n r ,~ 
rete, bers themselves. The old method of “thread- \, Pi er ae | REBAR 8 
° - — it ided lot n . . 9 
rally ing” dowels through the edge forms made it = oe tate one Tote : C ty 
y | : _ nad ° | dys 
been | necessary to wreck the forms in stripping. ee Re ae t , 
eof | Now builders pre-rip their outside forms at # On column section 
What (Continued on page 236) £ Sad 
be | — — 
f thy | AVERAGE COST BREAKDOWN {Noor ties hema 
: pocket in floor ' ‘| : 
any be Presented only as a general guide to cost | a wo 
re not experience the following average costs are 4 floor tie dowel from slob i et 
\, i 
re the based on 20 buidings of the western, or con- = os de . 1 _al 
| COM stant-section type of precastructural work. cf} — gs oe a : — 7 oe ie: 
ng or (Values are per sq. ft. of wall surface, one | 4d -,! Vf 4 
° ° ° , fs column dowels 
side, openings included. They exclude over- 7 Couel from tower guns , See ‘ , 
| | 
head and profit.) ‘| | Jat column piers 
z 270" squore retaining pod } ' 
Bond-breaking agent and application. . $.010 } at center of ponel $5 
. . i" I ' 
Labor, including layout and foreman, ile ‘ik tosned tein i-- 
a a M ———_—_—_—_— I i 
heavy: to construct forms, place reinforcing | i 
: . BR pemmaee: é ome 
but and set imbedded inserts........... .080 LU ' Lar tae. 

° — tg ’ | ; 
larger Imbedded inserts (bolts, anchors, etc.) oe ans, | a a column ped footing 
ompac- materials ...... base oedwe s peseees .023 : ‘ . Sj 4 
consid: Reinforcing steel material at $.065 per SIDE WALL SECTION POURED COLUMN SECTION 
ompac: es 6G 6s <a'nw ee Peery .089 
ilready Labor pouring concrete and finishing.. .081 
ly a Concrete materials (at $10 per yd.) —— Typical wall section (above left) for building with dock-high floor shows how various 
| ahea 4 . ‘ . concrete elements are tied together with embedded reinforcing steel. Note how roof 
‘ freely “Teg " — including materials 005 is secured to wall panels with joist anchors and bolts. 

. Labor erecting precasts (average 400 
y earth: sq. ft. each).......... ie ie 
ts and, Erection equipment and rigging gear 
laid (to (fully manned ) Sap GOS 039 Typical section for poured-in-place column (right above) which derves as joint be- 
, ° ‘ . . tween panels and t f f i ° 
m) mo- Labor forming, reinforcing oni pouring p nd support for roof truss or girder. Note that panel reinforcing steel 
eau 9 i c extends from wall panels into column, tying the three adjacent members together. 
intermediate poured columns (20° Forming for this column is detailed a 236. All detail i 
Bi wall- g s u is detailed on page . etail drawings are based on 
\ i ie we re a precastructural procedures recommended by Engineer F. Thomas Collins. 
a Materials (forming, reinforcing and 
S$ . ° 
aboriow concrete) for intermediate poured 
the sav- columns (20’ centers) ........... .. .050 
Photo on opposite page shows placement of two-story panel in 26,000 sq. ft. Schamb’s 
rs, dae Market at Temple City, Calif., F. Thomas Collins, Engineer; Wohl-Cathoun, General 
Total (per sq. ft. of wall and columns, Contractor. 
openings included) ............ . . $.680 

—long 4 
losed, in- 
F nements Mtge and window forming and re- Reinforcing steel projects beyond Wall panels, temporarily held erect Truss resting on top of column sup- 
es North- inforcing steel for a wall panel rest prone wall panels, will later be em- by adjustable shoring timbers, are " ports light roofing purlins which 
eal its on the concrete fioor. bedded in column. ready for column forming. complete the structure. 











Photos courtesy of Frank A. Shilling 








VETERANS’ HOSPITAL —pesignea before VA rules were frozen, it gives patients , 


fine view and doctors a good-looking workable institution 


LOCATION: Seattle, Wash. 
NARAMORE, BAIN, BRADY & JOHANSON, Architects 
SOUND CONSTRUCTION CO., General Contractors 
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TYPICAL NURSING FLOOR 


Photos: Dearborn-Massar 


Setback of columns from spandrels accommodates 


horizontal heating pipes which up-feed to convec- 


tors, prevents interruption of continuous windows 
by vertical piping (above). Cheerful quality o} 
main waiting room (left) sets the hospital’s tone. 


Seattle’s sparkling new $8,000,000 veterans’ hospital is a rarity 
in the giant VA building program—a sweeping, clean-lined slab 
structure which not only satisfies complex VA medical require- 
ments, but adds a human touch in patient comforts. Launched 
before the VA bureaucracy ossified plan types, it shows what good 
architects can contribute to veterans’ care when given a modicum 
of design freedom. 

The architects’ first concern was to take full advantage of a 
spectacular 43-acre hilltop site commanding a view southeast to 
snow-capped Mt. Ranier. Since only two nursing stations per 
80-bed floor were required (half the 325 patients are ambulant), 
they were able to develop a straight line plan which puts most 
tooms on the side facing the best sunlight and view. Continuous 
windows shaded by wide, slim overhangs give patients full benefit 
of this outlook and accent the handsome spread of the building. 
Says architect Perry Johanson, “We considered all the typical X, 
Y, H and T shape plans, but felt that constricted shapes, large 
interior spaces and rooms looking out on other parts of the build- 
ing would be a mistake on a site which calls for generous treat- 
ment,” 

A major improvement on nursing floors is the elimination of the 
depressing 16-bed wards which became standard in most hospitals 


designed later in the VA program. Largest wards have 8 beds, are Outlying staff residences are well removed from 
subdivided into 4-bed sections by half-height partitions which 


provid patients’ side of hospital, have an informal coun- 

a oar : " ‘ 

a measure of privacy. Putting single-bed rooms at the sry chaneetet, Géeunbieasiog ducts celia 
of the building instead of in separate wings, as most sub- 


sequent VA hospitals were required to do, preserved the clean idential devel 
lines f th . restdentia evelopment, 
Of the main slab. 





(above) .give stcff families advantages of a private 


Cost of buildings, exclusive of equipment, was $18,700 per bed 
~slightly under the high VA average. 
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| MENTAL HOSPITAL 


Its new psychiatric wing has a tonic effect and 


its design features a flexible checkerboard wall 


Here is something new for mental hospitals—a bright, airy 
recreation and occupational therapy wing designed to bring 
neurotic patients of the Philadelphia Psychiatric Hospital back 
to normalcy faster. Says hospital consultant Isadore Rosenfield, 
“Every psychiatric institution needs a facility like this but very 
few now have more than a makeshift.” 

Frankly expressing just about the simplest and least expen- 
sive construction—lally columns, exposed open web steel joists, 
tongue and groove plank ceiling, built-up roof and unplas- 
tered cinder block partitions—Architect Louis Kahn not only 
created a lighthearted atmosphere, but held the construction cost 
of this big (178’ x 32’) wing down to $75,000. This is roughly 
$13 a sq. ft.; but with a 13’ ceiling throughout, cost per cu. ft. 
was only 97 cents. Total cost, including fees and all equipment, 
was $100,000 (1949 prices). 

Most interesting innovation is the way Kahn achieved a 
country club look by adapting design ideas he had developed 
for luxurious country homes. The flexible window treatment of 
the big recreation room is derived from his Weiss house (THE 
MacazineE OF Buiipinc, Sept. 50) which has a wall of double- 
hung floor-to-ceiling windows, each with one sash of glass and 
one of plywood. Here similar windows alternate with panels 








Photos: Cortlandt V. D. Hubbard 
LOCATION: Philadelphia, Pa. 


LOUIS I. KAHN, Architect 
ISADORE ROSENFIELD, Hospital Consultant 
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Head-high partitions and continuous 13 ceiling 
give shops spacious, airy quality, facilitate control 
by supervisor. Noisy metal-working and type 
writer rooms have full height partitions. Note 


clean detailing of ceiling and case work. 
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nsultant 


Combination of fluorescent strips beneath joists, 
adjustable ceiling spots and movable plywood 
window panels provides flexible control of light- 
ing in multi-purpose room. Steel channels welded 
to joists carry roof load beyond curtain wall to 


lally columns under overhang. 
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consisting of fixed glass above and birch doors below. This 
checkerboard wall is merely a curtain; steel framing carries 
the roof load out to the row of lally columns beneath the over- 
hang. Says Kahn, “A room which can quickly assume a differ- 
ent aspect for different functions is a psychological asset, be- 
cause it satisfies a natural craving for variety. With the shutters 
up and doors open, the recreation area merges with the outdoor 
terrace. With the shutters down and the doors closed, patients 
see a paneled wall that gives a sense of security at night. Only 
the upper windows need drapes, and these are safely above the 
patients’ reach.” 

Kahn was able to provide large, lightly screened glass areas 
in both auditorium and handicraft shops because the hospital 
treats only relatively mild, curable neuroses and keeps patients 
under surveillance at all times. Windows were kept high in 
shops on the eastern side of the building (photo, left) to shut 
out the disturbing sights and sounds of an adjacent amusement 
park. (The wall-like shape of the building shields other ele- 
ments of the hospital from the park.) 

Though good lighting, clean detailing and the airy effect of 
the joist tracery above half-height partitions make all shops 
pleasant to work in, Architect Kahn winces at the green color 
scheme applied recently by hospital authorities, supposedly for 
its soothing effect. He first left cinder block partitions unpainted 
and created a festive ceiling by painting the compression and 
tension members of the joists with distinctive gay colors. 
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LOCATION: San Francisco 
HENRY HILL, Designer 
ELVIN STENDELL, General Contractor 





Photos: Roger Sturtevant 


TWO FRONT APARTMENT 


A lesson in charm through simple expedients thoughtfully designed 


This charming three-story apartment on Telegraph Hill compactly 
demonstrates several quite important values: that doing an ordinary 
kind of building supremely well is often better than trying for a 
different kind of building; that the cheapest expedients (in this case 
wood and stucco) can create lush emotional wealth—the essence of 
architecture; that the same building can throw open a magnificent 
view and again shut off an undesirable one with a private Epicurean 
garden; and that a thoroughly “modern” building can be so arranged 
that occupants need take no monastic vows to live in a modern mu- 
seum but can keep their dwellings deeply personal. That’s quite a bit 


to be learned from one stucco-covered wooden box. 
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Views on these two pages show the wide-open living room wind® 
wall through which the occupants can look downhill at San Francis 
harbor, and the screened gallery off the bedrooms, where casual 
ing planting boxes, obscure glass (or plywood) screens and we 
trellises are very carefully arranged to admit light and air yet! 
direct views into the privacy of the bedrooms-from tall uphill 
boring buildings. And careful study of the plans will reveal tha 
ful little details such as curtain pockets at one end of living ra 
and iue fire-escape service stair off the kitchens, the six car 
laundry and storage in the basement. 

Owners of the building are three friends who formed a corpo 
took the east stack of three apartments, sold the west three. 
budget, including all architectural and engineering fees, was 
000; architect Hill “popped his }uttons with pride” beca 
final price, after adding $11,624 in requested and “not nece 
extras, was $129,660, equivalent to $7,000 less than the initial B 
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Matching living room views show how 
individually the three initiating owners 
were able to furnish their apartments. 
Top scheme with extensive cabinet work 
is by Designer Henry Hill; center room 
reflects the occupant’s own ideas includ- 
ing Chinese screen and rococo mirror; 
at bottom, a simple room worked out 
with Industrial Designer Raymond 
Loewy and Architect Gardner Dailey. 


















Domestic charm pervades the “public” hall. Top: 
open stair leads to glass-fenced terrace roof; 
center: garden terrace fits with “old-fashioned” 
bedroom; bottom: entrance door carries Henry 
| Bill's trade-mark—a molded tray from Chinatown. 
Exterior is chiefly integrally colored stucco: walls 
of recessed first floor are coral, remainder choco. 
late, except south balcony recesses which are red- 
wood siding stained olive green with matching 
plant box railing. Grille screens are mustard gold, 


softs of balconies resawn pine stained gray gold 





















700 SALES IN 4 WEEKS 


national sales record with quality house design, aggressiy 


no! 





Hamilton Crawford on the steps of his old- 
sales office. Upper left: dignified sign hou 
at property entrance and part of the pop 
future shopping center. Carefully pre 0 
served trees add beauty to project ad ovel 
will shade parked cars during the ho hom 


summer months. sale: 


tive 
“ men, 

S eee porc 
Ye, im arou 


< e - 
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Some of the 25,000 people who inspected the model houses Des 


on opening day last June are pictured above. Right: the 






306-acre tract is only 5 miles from downtown and lies next 






to a main boulevard. It is protected by a college at the left, 






com) 
deve 


city-owned property at the right, and by 200 acres at the rear 






which Crawford owns. Crawford's greatest potential money 






maker is the 42-acre shopping center on which construction 
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will soon start. A market survey by Homer Hoyt anticipates 






$21 million gross sales for the center by 1960. 
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Hamilton Crawford jolts New Orleans, sets 


merchandising and economical prefabrication 


A new housing development has burst upon conservative 
old New Orleans like a bombshell. Nothing like Gentilly 
Woods ever hit the city before, and neither home buyers 
nor builders there will ever be the same again. In July 
alone eager buyers signed up for 700 (nearly $8 million 
worth) of its 1,423 projected houses to set what is undoubt- 
edly the year’s nation-wide sales record for a single month. 

The man who dropped the bomb is 45-year-old Hamilton 
Crawford, a sawmill owner, prefabricator and merchant 
builder with fresh ideas on house design, construction and 
merchandising. The best of his houses offer so much greater 
yalue than the local average that his example will perma- 
nently raise the level of merchant-built housing in New 
Orleans. 

At prices ranging from $8,200 to $13,000 he is providing 
from $800 to $2,000 more per house than local buyers can 
get for the money from any other builder. He is offering 
wider lots, better screen porches, larger windows, wider 
overhangs, ventilated roofs, more storage, open floor plans, 
snack bars and other features that make for better living. 
Like the famed Levitts on Long Island, he has set a new local 
standard by which to judge other builders’ houses. 

Much of the shock effect of Crawford’s houses comes 
from designs drawn by staff architect J. W. Leake. To house- 
hungry families used to development houses looking like 
old-fashioned country schools, Crawford’s 13 different 
houses were eye-openers, indeed. Many of them—the most 
popular ones—have a fresh, contemporary flavor. 

On opening day some 25,000 pop-eyed people swarmed 
over the new project. They lined up to go through 31 model 
homes, seven of which were furnished. They crammed the 
sales and exhibition hall to exclaim over the dozens of 
shiny new gadgets that included everything from attic fans 
to the latest electric ranges plus samples of all the materials 
that went into the houses. And for the skeptical, there were 
some 200 houses in various stages of construction that re- 
vealed how the prefabricated sections were put together. 

With the unswerving sureness of government experts, 
FHA officials had assured Crawford that most of his buyers 
would take the lowest priced models of the most conserva- 
tive design on the narrowest (50’) lots. To their amaze- 
ment, people bought the most expensive houses of the most 
contemporary design and loaded them up with screen 
porches, carports and other extras. Instead of bulking up 
around $8,200 as predicted, the average sale was over 


$12,000! 


Despite high development costs . . . 


The values Crawford offers are much greater than an out- 
of-towner might judge from a quick appraisal of the ac- 
‘ompanying photographs, for the prices include land and 
development costs that run from $2,000 to $4,000 per lot 
and average around $3,200. Probably no other large single- 
family housing project in the country is built on such ex: 
pensive land. New Orleans is unique because nearly the 
whole city is on low land with water only a few feet below 


grade and rain 120 days a year. A fabulously expensive 
network of sewers and drainage lines had to be installed. 
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PART 2: Public reaction to 13 
model houses gives a wide lead 
to contemporary design (p. 209). 





PART 3: Thorough merchandis- 
ing plan is one reason for Craw- 
ford’s record-breaking sales 
(p. 211). 


PART 4: How Crawford builds 
houses with the aid of his lum- 
ber mill and _ prefabricating 
plant (p. 212). 


Crawford is paying out over $4 million ($13,000 an 
acre) for sewers and drainage, of which $1.7 million will 
be repaid by the city over a seven-year period. The city is 
also spending $508,000 for paving. 

While many a builder had looked longingly at Gentilly 
Woods in the past, the prospect of enormous land develop- 
ment costs kept a “For Sale” sign on the 306-acre tract for 
many years. Since 1942 Crawford himself had been eyeing 
the property—the last big tract within the city limits, only 
five miles from the City Hall. But the owners, Middle 
South Utilities, Inc., wanted one buyer for the whole piece 
and also held out for their price of $3,000 an acre. Last 
year Crawford got an option on it, approval from the City 
Council, a nod from FHA and VA, and went ahead with his 
purchase. 

He hoped it would take only six months to get his show 
started, but it actually took 16. Because of the complex 
drainage and sewer situation, months of negotiations went 
on over street layout. Crawford had tried to get the best 
layout he could by having land expert Seward Mott draw 
the plan, but the city sewage and water board vetoed it, 
substituting their own ideas and a more old-fashioned 
pattern. 

New York Life Insurance Co. agreed to buy mortgages on 
half the houses. A number of other firms took smaller : 

(Continued on page 262) Re f Semuel, The 
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Over 25% of Crawford’s customers chose this house. It looks long 
and low and as Crawford's handsomest model was deservedly popular 
It has a 42” roof overhang, 1,050 sq. ft. of enclosed area with 593 cu. It 
of storage. Cost on a 60’ lot was $13,000 and up. It comes in se 
eral different roof lines and with 7 exterior finishes. Standard equit 





ment is the popular snack bar (in photo at left) screen porch, pat 


terrace, attic fan and Venetian blinds. Cedar shakes with some brick 


for exteriors ran far ahead of other materials in popularity. 
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Reaction to Crawford's 13 model 
houses puts modern out front 





Crawford’s first 750 sales offer the year’s best public opinion 
poll on houses. With 13 basic model houses of different 
size, design and price to choose from and with the voters 
backing up their selections with substantial cash down pay- 
ments, the poll reveals several important trends. 

in brief, New Orleans home buyers are most favorably 
impressed by contemporary design, low-pitched roofs, 60’ 
lots, three-bedroom plans, wide roof overhangs, cedar shake 
exteriors, large windows, screen porches, large storage spaces. 

The largest group of purchasers (more than 25%) wanted 
_not the old-fashioned designs they had been seeing for 
years—but the most contemporary house in the develop- 
ment—a one-story, three-bedroom house with long low lines 
and relatively neat detailing (photo, opposite). Because it 
was the largest (1,050 sq. ft.) it was also the most expen- 
sive: $13,000 including a 60’ lot. Many people bought 
) wider lots. 

The choice of this relatively expensive house among the 
13 basic designs offered in Crawford’s showroom has the 
same significance as if General Motors sold more Cadillacs 
than Buicks, more Buicks than Chevrolets. It shows that 
many families making long-term investments are willing to 
+ pay extra for more space and for better living. 








The other preferred houses 


The next four most popular houses are illustrated at the 
right, beginning at the top. In a close race each of the 
second and third choice houses was preferred by about 15% 
of the buyers. (Thus 55% of the families bought one of the 
> first three houses.) Like the winner, the second-place house 
has three bedrooms, but it is smaller (891 sq. ft.) and its 
dining area is an extension of the living room. Third place 
) 7 isa house with 890 sq. ft. but only two bedrooms, a smaller 

living room but a separate dining room (a pair of doors 
| opens the dining area to a screen porch, which costs an 


extra $400) . 















_ The preferred details 


| The buyer of any house had a choice of several exterior 
‘finishes. Well in the lead was cedar shakes in combinat}«.n 
| with some brick. Second most popular was vertical, V-joint 
wood siding with some brick work. Striated vertical pine 
was next, then horizontal wood siding, stucco, and asbestos 
: shingles in that order. In exterior colors white was most 
) popular. Green and gray were close second and third, then 
: brown and yellow. For interior colors, 75% preferred paint 
''0 paper (both cost the same). 

As to roofing materials, 40% chose either green asbestos 
) shingles or built-up gravel. After green, the favorite colors 
p Were brown, black, white and red, in that order. White 
marble chips were popular and would have been chosen by 


more people if FHA and VA had given sufficient credit for 
the increased cost. 

looks of | About 40 
ly port: | $236 to 


% of the buyers were willing to spend from 
nae $400 extra (depending on house size) for wood 
. oring as compared with asphalt tile. In that mild 
“imate, carports (at $450 to $850) were a 7-to-1 favorite 

. a a enclosed garages costing $750 to $825 extra. Breeze- 
18 ways at $275 extra were f requently demanded by purchasers 


brick : 
some who had lots wide enough to accommodate them. 









































Second place, with 15% buying it, is this 3 bedroom, 
891 sq. ft. house at $8,150 to $8,500 with land. In con- 


trast with the winner, big window here is in front. 


Third place, with almost 15% buying it, is this 890 sq. ft. 
model with 2 bedrooms, at $8,825 to $8,925. It has a 
dining room instead of a third bedroom. 


. V7 a 7 
oe 


Fourth place was shared by this 754 sq. ft. hoxse with 
expandable attic and another similar 14% story model. 
Prices: $8,150 to $8,875. Some 8% bought them. 


Fifth place (below) has fluctuated among several houses 
of which this 678 sq. ft. model at $6,650 to $7,100 is one. 
Less than 6% of buyers bought this house. 
Photos: Leon Price & Photography Unlimited 
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Thorough merchandising plan is 
behind Crawford's record sales 


“This was a $15 million deal, and far too big for us to 
take anything for granted,” says Hamilton Crawford, in re- 
viewing his sales campaign. “We had to act on the assump- 
tion that sales would be awfully tough.” 

This conservative approach to merchandising explains 
why Crawford and his real estate sales manager, J. M. 
Powell, adopted every sales trick in the book and invented 
a few of their own. Specifically: 


> They expanded and modernized their line of prefabricated 
houses by adding six new designs by Architect J. W. Leake, 
giving them 13 houses with 75 variations. 


> They built on the site a 24 x 120’ sales and exhibition 
building in which they installed cut-away construction 
models and a full line of equipment used in the houses. 


> They paid $8,000 for colored renderings of the house 
variations which were displayed in the exhibition building. 


> They built on the site a substantial office to handle sales 
and, incidentally, to create an atmosphere of reliability. 


> They trained a sales staff, hired 20 bright, attractive col- 
lege boys and girls to work through the summer in the sales 
department and as hostesses. This group was thoroughly 
indoctrinated in the entire Crawford process by a trip 
through Crawford’s lumber mill and prefabrication plant 
and by a training course. 


> They built 31 houses close to the main entrance of their 
project (see photo) and got 200 more underway before they 
launched their advertising campaign. 
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Industrial Aerial Photes 


Display of the 31 model houses (abow) | 
gave visitors a wide selection of house de 
sign. Left: hostesses toured sawmill al 
factory to learn Crawford methods, late | 
explained them to prospective buyer, 


below. 
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' : Real estate sales manager J. M. Powell 
>They completely furnished seven houses with the aid of pratense! 


Macy’s and Knoll in New York, Marshall Field in Chicago 


and several leading stores in New Orleans. 


(left) shows two visiters a model house. 
Exhibition hall, above, and model 
houses were so well organized many 


> They prepared a big parking area for visitors. prospects sold themseives. 


es (above) | 


f house de > They invited the newspaper writers, city and state officials 
rwmill ond to preview the development. 

hods, later | » ims : : 

ota | They gave taxi drivers special maps, locating the tract. 

ve bu 


> Then, they launched an advertising campaign that included 
full page newspaper ads showing many photographs of 
buyers looking at houses and radio time with recorded 
interviews with people who liked the houses. 

The payoff was 25,000 visitors on the opening day and, 
more important, 174 sales! 

Since opening day, Sales Manager Powell has used only 
low-pressure methods. He lets people sell themselves. He 
knows he has good houses in a good location. And because 
of pre-X commitments, down payments are attractively low, 
($700 to $1,200 for veterans, although some for non-vets 
Tun up to $4,500). 

Among the most productive sales tools were a wide choice 
of lots varying in size from 50 x 100’ to 70 x 110’ (plainly 
marked on a map) and in price from $2,000 to a few at 
$6,000 plus a wide range of house designs, sizes and prices. 
A prospective buyer could choose his house and then go 
out and find a lot to suit his taste and pocketbook. “The 75 
design variations are a headache for the sales department, 
but they pay off,” says Powell. 

The 13 basic models and their variations completely pre- 
eS rabllity of Gentilly Woods looking like a “fac- 
mid o? development. . There are so many facades, roof 
Sinteme na materials that the old idea that pre- 

uses must look alike is completely forgotten. 





oe f& 
As visitors entered the exhibition hall 
they were faced by array of colored 
renderings that overwhelmed them with 


variety of house models. 


<_—. 


Homer Harris, v.p. in charge of con- 
struction, with a cutaway wall section, 
one of several such sales tools in the 


large exhibition hall. 
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Crawford's lumber mill and pre- 
fab plant save time, materials, 
money on the building site 


Within two weeks after Gentilly Woods recovered from 
its smash-hit opening it was apparent that construction, not 
sales, might be the bottleneck. Salesmen had assured buyers 
that beginning in the autumn, some 120 families a month 
could move in. 

This delivery rate of six houses a working day involves 
timing and coordination that go back through Crawford’s 
prefabrication plant 90 miles away at Baton Rouge on to 
his sawmill another 90 miles farther north at Gloster, Miss. 
Both are wholly-owned by the Crawford Corp. and now 
practically the entire output of both ends up at Gentilly 
Woods. Crawford the builder is almost the exclusive cus- 
tomer these days of Crawford the sawmill owner and pre- 
fabricator. Exception: dealer sales manager Paul Walker 
still gets a few houses for the builders he has so carefully 
nurtured and who will keep the factory going after Gentilly 
Woods is completed. Production is from 6 to 8 houses a 
day on a 1-shift basis. 

Boiled down to the briefest essentials, Crawford’s 180 
mile long production line consists of two main operations: 
the sawmill cuts to the specification of the fabricating 
plant, which in turn assembles prefabricated sections to fit 
into the Gentilly houses. In a sense, everything is custom 
order: so many parts for this house, so many for that. 

What Crawford the builder gets out of the deal is the 
same that the Klutznick-Mauilow team gets at Park Forest, 
{ll. from its purchase of prefabricated sections from inde- 
pendent prefabricators: speed of finishing. Houses go up 
faster, are protected from the weather sooner and a lot 
more houses are finished with the same size field crews. 
Park Forest’s construction boss Joe Goldman says he doesn’t 
save money directly with the prefabs because he could build 
in the field as cheap as he buys—but he would need an 
enormous field crew, more foremen and there would be 
more headaches. Because time means money, he makes 
money by buying factory-made panels and pre-cut roofing 
members for the frame houses of their enormous develop- 
ment near Chicago. 

But unlike Klutznick and Manilow, who do not want to 
own sawmills and prefabbing plants and who are willing 
to let others break their backs (and maybe their pocket 
books) by being lumber handlers, Crawford makes each 
part of his operations earn a profit. What the mill and the 
plant earn he doesn’t say, but it would be surprising if it 
were less than 10%. This 10% is not included in the 
9% profit he figures to make on each finished house, as the 
accompanying cost breakdown indicates. 

On the trucks as they arrive from Baton Rouge are most 
of the “house package” items listed in the breakdown, ex- 
cept such things as paint, tile, heater and fan. Panels are 
hand-lifted off the truck in the order they will be used. 

After the slab is ready, field crews take about eight hours 
to put up the walls, partitions and roof. If the house is to 
have wood siding, panels come with it already in place. 
Cedar shakes, asbestos shingles or striated siding are nailed 
on in the field. Roof panels come complete with sheathing 
(for a rectangular house there are eight such panels). 

(Continued on page 266) 
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At Baton Rouge, panels for 8 houses a day are made on 

jigs, then everything for one house is loaded together on 


trailer. New Orleans is 90 miles away. 


OR 





From the time the truck arrives, wall panels, interior parti- 


tions and roof are up in 8 hours. Everything fits, there is 


no measuring on the job, no wasted lumber. 
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TYPICAL PRICE BREAKDOWN 


Based on an 890 sq. ft. house, selling for $8,822 (third 
in popularity at Gentilly Woods—see p. 209), this price 
breakdown is typical of all Crawford houses. It includes 
screen porch but not carport or land. 


Prefabricated House 0 etca ae bees denen eee 42.4% 
Exterior and interior wall panels; roof panels; pre-cut 
joists, plates, ridge; roofing; cedar shakes; door units; 
millwork and trim; gypsum waliboard; cabinets and sink; 
weather stripping; hardware; screens and screen doors; 
bath-oom_tileboard; paint; asphalt tile; heating unit; 
attic fan. 
Carpenter labor & common tabor...............s0.++- 11.0% 
Layout, excavation and concrete....................+- 9.5% 
Ne ecaumechns 8.5% 
Clectrical ............. cae sok Caden 2.3% 
Heating installation ... a ia 5% 
Floor tile installation Getta 5% 
Sheet metal work 1.7% 
Painting and decorating 5.0% 
: Grading and landscaping 1.3% 
sale Gnd Gdvertising .......................... 2.1% 
General overhead ........ eS als MS ic dediapinicn Voia wale tdbaee 5.2% 
ae anand filing fee, inspection & financing, taxes, 
Oadthene neurance, office, miscellaneous, indirect labor. 
Prefs ® selection prerogative .............sseceeeess po 
atid. 5 os +5.0's.ob%aledines nanance ot 0% 
100.0% 
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For more efficient ventilation a 5” 
screened soffit opening is carried 
around the house jor exhausting iy 
air drawn up by the attic fan. 


In New Orleans’ hot, humid cli- 
’ mate an attic fan is a sales feature 
and standard equipment in Craw- i 


ford’s houses. 
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THE AMERICAN 


By Mary Mix Foley 


To sentimentalisis the old fashioned barn will always be | 
a symbol of fruitfulness, thrift and stability, a link wig 
the stout individualism of America’s past. It calls up a | 
pleasant vision of the sweet-smelling hay mow, Plow horses 
sweating in the June sun and warm milk dipped in a tiy 
cup from a foaming pail. But to the farmer who tries 
run a modern farm with the help of the traditional bar, 
such nostalgia is beginning to wear thin. 

The old red barn has become a hopelessly inefficient work. 
ing tool. 


Past changes 


Perhaps the most important factor outdating the cop. 
ventional barn is the mechanization of farm work. The 
tractor, the combine, the milking machine and the electric | 
motor add up to an agricultural revolution which has lef 
barn design far behind. New labor saving techniques and | 
mechanical equipment can be fitted only with difficulty inte , 
a building evolved to serve hand- and horse-powered farm | 
ing. The result is inefficiency or needless expense or both 

Today’s mass market has further outdated the barn whic 
was originally designed for general, self-sufficient farming 
Like industrial mass production, agriculture has in many | 
areas split into highly specialized ventures—big businesses, | 
turning out grain, fruit, cattle or dairy products at the scale 
of factory assembly lines. Specialized farming demands 
specialized barns, but as yet too few have been designed to 
fit specific needs. 

Scientific farming methods are another factor which mus 
be counted in planning the barn. Throughout nearly every | 
type of farming, methods of culture and processing ar | 
changing so rapidly that the barn built today may be obso | 
lete within a few years. Solid structures, designed like the 
older barns to last for generations, are much too inflexible 
to fit the fluid present. 

Most telling of all to the practising farmer is the dit 
appearance of cheap local materials. Despite high lumber | 
prices, many barns are still being built by local carpenter | 
in the wasteful pattern set by a seemingly inexhaustible 
supply of timber. But today such massive construction I 
quires far too great a capital investment. There is even# 
saying in some sections that no such barn can be paid for | 
by the earnings of the farm until it has bankrupted two | 
owners and been bought far below cost by a third. 


Future trends 


These trends, which started slowly in the 19th Centutf, | 
have gained real momentum in the past 20 years. But ther 
is a new trend which has a very special meaning for bam 
design and which may become an important pattern i | 
America’s over-all economic development. It is the closet | 
integration of farming with manufacturing. Following # 
idea of Henry Ford’s, the automotive industries are begit 
ning to set up networks of regional factories—exploded # 
sembly lines which penetrate deep into rural areas and f 
into the cities. Farmers work in the factories in winter 
on their land in summer. These “industrial corridors” ofl 


Photos: Culver Services; Fortune; U.S.D.A, 
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the interchangeable building part; two special designs for dairy and tobacco farms show how 


new hope of survivial to the small marginal farmer (who is 
still in the majority throughout America) and they directly 
contradict the trend toward mass production agriculture. 
Eventually they may integrate city and country in a manner 
which could never be accomplished by regional planning 
boards. But one thing is already a certainty: to part-time 
farmers the huge, expensive and space-wasting barn no 
longer makes any sense. And to the part-time factory worker, 
wrenches, power saws and standarized, interchangeable 
building parts are eminently sensible. 

There is, of course, no single barn solution to the manifold 


THE STORAGE SHED is modernized with recent 


The problem of storage buildings is essentially one of struc- 
ture, On today’s mechanized grain farm the horse barn is 
already no more than a memory. The power center is now 
the machine storage shed and repair shop, with separate 
granaries or corn cribs scattered or grouped for greatest 
convenience. Industry is already supplying prefabricated 
metal and frame structures which serve the special purposes 
of machine shelter and crop storage. The plan of these 
buildings is simple and convenient, hardly to be improved 
upon. But most of them are only derivations in metal or 
laminated wood from older handcraft models. Many are 
still too costly, too permanent and too difficult to erect. The 
great need is not for new plans, but for new structural 
systems which will provide the flexibility and economy neces- 
sary to keep pace with changing methods and markets. 

Such basic structural improvements are just beginning to 
appear. Three systems—one designed especially for farm 
buildings and two under study for adaptation to farm use— 
promise the low cost and flexibility required of today’s barn. 


Pole framing 


The first is the “pole frame” system, an ingenious simplifica- 
tion of traditional building methods. Upright timbers are 
set into the ground without foundation or footings; roof and 
walls are simply nailed to the poles without studs or plates. 
To prevent rotting, the poles are treated with penta or creo- 
sole under pressure. This system, costing only 60 cents to 
$1 per sq. ft., can be used for almost any type of farm 
‘tucture, from storage buildings to dairy barns, and its 
simplicity allows expansion or adaptation to different farm- 
ing enterprises at low cost. 


‘ 


Geodesic dome 


The second system of importance to farm buildinz is a 
rilliant new structural concept, based on geometry and 
completely forsaking traditional building methods. It is 
t Fuller’s geodesic dome (THE Macazine OF 

ING, Aug. ’51). Designed in small, repetitive sections, 
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problems of 20th Century farming. In a period of change 
it is also extremely difficult to design wisely for both today 
and tomorrow. But in general the problem of modern barn 
design is to produce cheap, specialized but flexible structures, 
engineered to cut working time and take advantage of in- 
dustrial building materials. Without the help of prefabri- 
cated building parts, the goals set up may be impossible to 
achieve. But in the following pages, THe MacaziINne OF 
BuILDING will examine three types of barns already in the 
process of rethinking and present some suggestions for their 
future development. 


structural improvements 
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‘Mimsecy*s Reaping Machine ('s +) 
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shown here in machine shed application. 
System is so simple that untrained farm 
labor can erect entire huilding. Founda- 
tionless pole frame carries weight of struc- 
ture and standard lengths of lumber are 
nailed directly to poles. Costs of material 
and labor are halved by eliminating notch- 
ing, mortising, mitering und double wall 
and roof construction. Finish can be either 


wood or metal. 


HARVESTING, 1851-1951. A combine reaps, 
threshes and bags grain for shipment. 
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BUCKMINSTER FULLER’S GEODESIC DOME has been built by MIT 
students from $22 worth of lumber (above) and prefabricated in Canada as 


a vacation house (below). For use in crop storage, frame could be made of 


either wood or aluminum, surfaced with plywood or metal panels or under- 
laid with a canvas balloon. Aperture for filling would probably be at top 


of structure. Such granaries would be both movable and demountable. 


Patented and copyrighted 1951 
Fuller Research Foundation 


UNISTRUT SYSTEM is based on steel channel, nut, bolt and screw; can 
be erected with no other tools than a hacksaw and wrench. A continuous 
channel slot and standardized connectors permit easy demounting and re- 
building. For farm structures, roof assembly will be bolted to columns set 
in shallow post holes without foundation or footings. Buckling of the earth 
due to frost action will not harm this type of construction and if thete is 
any settlement the farmer need merely readjust nuts and bolts on the col- 
umns supporting the roof assembly. Walls will be panels hung from roo} 
edges and made of asbestos cement, corrugated metal, reinforced plastic, 
translucent glass fiber or canvas. A cheap machine shed might have canwas 
walls in storage area, translucent glass fiber in repair shop to provide light 


without expensive windows. Flooring can be earth. 





the trame of this hemisphere can be made of either Wood » 
metal and filled between members with a variety of material 
It need not wait for prefabrication, but can be made today 
in any well-equipped machine shop. The modern farm 
who must be a mechanic to service his field equipment, ogy 
probably turn one out at home in his own machine repair 
shop. The dome is especially suited to crop storage, and cay 
be fashioned with a roof aperture for filling by pneumgs, 
gun. Because of extremely light weight, it can be lifted y 
and enlarged by adding more material at the bottom, ; 
number of small domes could also be placed convenient jy 

fields and moved to new areas each year to keep pace wij | 
rotation of crops. The cost is estimated at no more than $] 
per sq. ft. 


Unistrut system 


Perhaps most significant of all for a variety of farm uy 
is the Unistrut system, developed first as an exhibition devig. 
next adapted to inexpensive factory and school constructio, 
and now under study at the University of Michigan for ug 
in farm buildings. Its basic advantages are cheapness anf 
flexibility; its design idea that of standardized, interchange 
able parts; its goal a kit of building materials, easily | 
shipped, which both the small and large-scale farmer ca 
use to make machine storage sheds, cattle shelters, roadsit 
stands, poultry houses and other simple buildings. 

The project is still in the experimental stage, but one ide 
under investigation is a space-frame type of bolted rod 
assembly supported on columns approximately 16’ apan 


This bay spacing can readily be compounded in any dire 
tion. Column supports will also be made of multiple lengths 
to allow different building heights and even a shed rool 
Space underneath is enclosed simply by suspending panek 
(a variety of materials can be used) from the roof edges. 

Because of easy assembly and dismantling, the farmer 


could change his own Unistrut buildings at almost no cos 
to keep up with changes in his farming enterprise. Thus,é 
machine shed might be transformed into a cattle shelter a 
several chicken coops. The farmer would not be tied to om 
inflexible design, but could use his basic materials over ant 
over again in so many ways that his buildings could handl 





become obsolete. 

Structural systems of this sort are undoubtedly the answet 
to many farm building problems. Lightweight, movable 
re-usable buildings may well become the pattern for futur 
barn design. They have the prime advantages of cheapnes 
adaptability, and ease of construction. Moreover, they a | 
suited to either specialized or general farming, on a larg 
or a small scale. As well as any building can, they answ 
every foreseeable trend in America’s agricultural develop 


ment. 
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THE DAIRY BARN is now comprised of several loosely knit parts 


The problem of the dairy barn is essentially one of plan: 
labor saving devices and efficient herd handling must be the 
starting point for design. Today’s large and expensive barns 
keep cows penned in stanchion rows, served by the farmer 
“or milking, feeding and manure removal. They also pamper 
the cows with artificial heating. But the need to protect cows 
against cold and the wisdom of keeping them penned in one 
place are both being questioned by agriculturalists, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin tests show that cows given a minimum of 
shelter and allowed to wander indoors and out, even in the 
coldest weather, produce as much milk as those in conven- | 
tional stanchion barns. Moreover, they escape almost all 
herd injuries and gain much more weight. Consequently 
Wisconsin and other agricultural colleges are beginning to 


heated and un-insulated shed, open at the south side to allow 
free access to the barnyard. Its plan solves the two major 


, 
recommend the loose housing system: essentially an un- if 
problems of dairy farming—cost and the slavery of work. f 





Four distinct units are included in the loose housing barn. 
MILKING MACHINES, 1851-1951. Modern rotating platform They are the lounging area with a hard clay floor covered 
by straw bedding and manure pack; the paved feeding area 
where chopped or baled hay can be consumed at will through 
a self-feeding fence; the milk plant which includes cooling 
room and a milking parlor (cows come in to the milker and 





washes, dries and milks 50 cows in one revolution of 12 minutes 


Wilk empties by pipeline into cooling room after each rotation 


out, assembly-line fashion) ; a fenced and paved yard. 
This design has many advantages. It is cheap to build 
and, unlike most stanchion barns, can be held within the rent 
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CONVENTIONAL STANCHION barn is framed with modern | 
laminated wood rafters, but structural change does not produce ‘i 
new plan, 3 1 
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SELF-FEEDING BARN, an ingenious combination of Quonset 
shells, makes basic change in plan to save labor. It can be used 
for beef cattle or as the feeding area in a loose housing dairy 


complex. Chopped hay is blown into mow by pneumatic gun (1 & 


eG 6 @&2 


2), slides down inner shell (3) to be eaten through movable 


fence (4). Almost no hand labor is required after hay is stored. 


HAY SILO replaces the traditional hay mow. New device dries, stores 


and self-feeds in one structure. Metal walls have rain proof per- 
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forations for escape of fan-driven air which quick dries chopped hay. 
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which cows can afford to pay. This is no more than 10 per 
cent of the net yearly income capitalized at 5 per cent: usually 
$200 or possibly $300 per cow. The loose housing barn also 
cuts labor time in milking, feeding, bedding and cleaning the 
cows and in removing manure from the bedded area.’ Be- 
cause of the open front, a mechanical manure spreader can 
be run directly into the shed. Moreover, although the feeding 
area must be cleaned daily, the lounge area, where most 
manure collects, is cleaned out only one to four times a 
year as manure is needed on the farm. Unlike the stanchion 
barn, this design is not limited to an exact number of cows 
and, to meet a large increase in herd size, it can be expanded 
at small expense. 

Since the loose housing system is made up of four essen- 
tially self-contained units, such a cow barn can be built 
joined together or scattered, in whole or in part to suit 
different climates and different farming enterprises. For 
instance, southern dairying would require only the milk 
plant and the fenced yard, since cows there need no winter 
shelter and are beginning to be kept at pasture the year 
round. In some moderate climates, requiring the lounge 
shelter, it is feasible to eliminate the indoor feeding area, 
substituting a hay stack with self-feeding fence and a silo 
with ensilage trough in the outdoor yard. The open shed 
structure without the milk house is an excellent beef cattle 
or sheep barn in climates cold enough to require winter 
protection and feed. 

There are, of course, objections to the loose housing 
system. De-horning is a necessity with a loose herd and boss 
cows can be troublesome if ‘sufficient feeding space is not 
provided. More’ bedding and more roughage are required 
than in a stanchion barn. The open shed is also a cold place 
in which to do winter chores. Even more important, some 
local milk authorities will not accept milk produced in these 
barns despite the fact that bacteria counts are no higher than 
those in milk from~stanchion barns. This ruling is un- 
doubtedly a reaction to the unconventional, and will dis- 
appear as the loose housing barn builds up a longer record 
of performance. However, opinion is still divided on the 
relative merits of the two systems and dairymen are also at 
work improving the stanchion barn. The invention of the 
gutter cleaner for quick, mechanical removal of manure 
from stanchion barns eliminates one argument in favor of 
loose housing. But cheapness, flexibility, and a labor saving 
plan are basic factors which give the loose housing barn a 
head start into the future. 
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LOOSE HOUSING DAIRY BARN 
designed for THE MAGAZINE OF BUILDING 
by Designer Harold Esten* 


In this version of the loose housing system, lounge, feeding and milk. 
ing areas are separate buildings, but this prototype scheme for 20 
cows could be changed to an in-line plan, made larger or smaller to 
fit different climates and different herd sizes. In this “scattered” plan 
the buildings themselves act as windbreaks and fencing for the paved 
yard, and the silage trough also doubles as a fence Inexpensive pole 
frame construction is used, with bays 15 x 15’ and a choice of metal 
or wood exterior sheathing. Concrete block is used for the milk house. 
Although an advanced design, this barn can be bui!t today of available 
materials, with unskilled labor. No more economical system for housing 


and milking cows has yet been devised by agriculturists. 


* Based on research from the University of Wisconsin and the U. S. Department 


of Argriculture, 
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SECTION THRU BARN 


LOUNGING AREA is deep enough to provide good winter shelter 
despite open south side. Upper level bedding storage is convenient for 
tossing straw over lounge area, helps keep young stock warm. Because 


pole supports are widely spaced manure spreader can enter with ease. 





HAY STORAGE 























SECTION THRU MILK HOUSE AND PARLOR 


| = - 5 
° 5 10 15 feet 





MILK HOUSE is deigned for assembly line milking with pipeline 
machines carrying milk directly to cans in cooling room. Grain is fed 
during milking. Storage bin is filled from outside loading dock and 
grain travels by gravity to metering box in milker’s pit. 
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FEEDING AREA is simply an open front building devoted to storage 
of chopped or baled hay. Self-feeding fence eliminates daily chore of 
hand forking, is moved back as cows consume hay. Outdoors in mild 
fall weather, cows by winter time have eaten their way under cover. 
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TOBACCO BARN was designed for THE MAGAZINE OF BUILDING by Architect George Matsumoto 


Se ae = The problem of the tobacco curing shed is essentially one of 


continuously employed. This barn provides four upgrades 
controls. There are three types of curing—air, fire and flue 


of temperature in the curing process, but requires thermo 


curing—each requiring a different type of barn and each a static controls only in the chambers which handle tobaceo af 
delicate process in which a variation of temperature or critical high temperatures. The other chambers are warmed 
humidity may mean a ruined or a second quality product. to approximate correct temperatures by heat passage through 
A) (bo Speen = Ee Of the three types, the flue-curing barn is most in need of openings in the center partitions of the barn. Thus only 4 
i , redesigning. small furnace is needed to serve all chambers. The exterioy 
Ree This system, which came into prominence with the de- of the building is thoroughly insulated against heat loss, and 
TOBACCO CUR. velopment of Bright tobacco after the Civil War, placed the automatic ventilators release moisture to keep humidity al 

ING. 1800-1951. Un- heating system (usually a wood fire) outside the shed, with the proper level. 
ae : flues distributing heat inside and carrying away smoke and The barn is a low rectangle so the tobacco can be accom. 

controlled firing has 


fumes. Small, windowless log houses were the rule, built modate horizontally on movable racks. This requires much 
on ee high and narrow with sticks of tobacco hung on joists up to less work than the conventional tall, narrow design which 
the dependable, au- eee . e : ads . iia z 

the roof gable. Such primitive barns are still being built involves laborious climbing to hang tobacco sticks on the 
and used today though they are quite unreliable in curing topmost joists. The low ceiling also provides even heat g 
and wasteful of labor. Because tobacco is cured in a four- a better cure. 
day period with the one-chamber barn, extra help must be Although more expensive than the usual jerry-built st 
hired to fill the barn in one day and regular help must be ture, this type of barn is worth the added cost. It 
idle between firings unless the farmer builds a series of barns quality tobacco production and top prices at the same tj 
to keep a continuous flow of work. that it cuts down the cost of sporadic farm labor at hig 

The new design shown here is a four-chamber barn, en- seasonal wages. 

gineered to provide a continuous curing cycle during the six Like the other barns discussed in the preceding pages| 
to ten week period of tobacco harvesting. Two racks are attains the goal of all good farm building design: to 
added each day and two removed. A small crew or possibly produce a better crop more efficiently and at a cost balang 
even the farmer’s family can handle all the work and keep by the earning power of the farm. 


tematic thermostat. 
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You can depend on CECO Today...Tomorrow 


Maybe you haven’t worried about where you 
get steel windows, steel joists, steelforms and 
reinforcing steel, but in the uncertain times 
ahead, it’s important that you take a critical look 
at the source of your supply. If you have used 
Ceco products, you know from both past and 
present experience that you have a supplier you 
can count on. If you have not used Ceco prod- 
ucts, it will pay you ... not only for today, but 
for tomorrow ... to examine Ceco service. 
First, look at the record: Ceco has a 39 year 
history of leadership and experience. Next, look 
at Ceco’s production policy: In all Ceco prod- 











Chicago General Offices 
and Main Plant — one of 
many distributing points 
serving the nation. 


ucts it’s engineering excellence that makes the 
big difference. Creative imagination . . . pains- 
taking research . . . careful, constant testing of 
results .. . all of these things work togetheff to 
insure future deliveries of the same high qual- 
ity as those being made today. 


SPECIFY CECO FOR ON-TIME DELIVERY 


Look at the distributing policy that assures delivery of avail- 
able Ceco products when and as you need them. Look at the 
15 Ceco warehouses and hundreds of dealer and distributor 
stocks that make possible this on-time service. When you buy 
Ceco, you buy dependability. 
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CECO STEEL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
General Offices: 5601 West 26th Street, Chicago 50, Illinois 


Offices, warehouses and fabricating plants in principal cities 
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nakes the big difference 


Steel Windows and Doors ® Steel Joists and Roof Deck 
Steelforms * Reinforcing Steel * Metal Frame Screens 
Aluminum Storm Windows * Combination Windows 
and Doors * Metal Lath * Roofing Products 
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Advertisemen 


PALO ALTO CO-OP . . . latest development in 


“Subdivision of the Year”. . . equips kitchens with Frigidaire Appliances 


LOCATION: Palo Alto, California 
ANSHEN & ALLEN: Architects 
JOSEPH L. EICHLER: Builder 


The most recent additien to Joseph Eichler’s now-famous 
lairmeadow subdivision is a new cooperative housing de- 
velopment in Palo Alto. This 303-dwelling project furthers 
builder Eichler’s plan to bring low-cost, quality-built housing 
to the San Francisco Bay area. Taking advantage of Section 
213 of the National Housing Act, whereby qualified groups 
can buy their houses with an unusually low initial payment 
and a long-term mortgage, builder Eichler is able to main- 
tain his original premise—that low-cost housing is possible 
without sacrificing quality. 


The quality, which Eichler and his architects have gone 
to great lengths to maintain, is exemplified by his selection 
of Frigidaire Appliances throughout the project. Each one 
of the 303 kitchens is equipped with a Frigidaire Refrigera- 
tor, Electric Range and Automatic Washer. 


The choice of Frigidaire products for the Fairmeadow 
subdivision, and many similar projects, is proof of their 
desirability in any dwelling where quality construction and 
economy of operation are topmost considerations. Detailed 
information on any Frigidaire Household Appliance may be 
obtained for the asking. Call your Frigidaire Dealer—or the 
Frigidaire Distributor or Factory Branch that serves your 
area. See Frigidaire catalogs in Sweet’s Files, or write 
Frigidaire Division of General Motors, Dayton 1, Ohio. In 
Canada, Leaside (Toronto 17), Ontario. 

Frigidaire reserves the right to change specifications, 
or di: i models, without notice. 





Frigidaire Automatic Washer 
and Frigidaire ™ Thrifty-30” 
Electric Range with Giant Oven, 
offer the utmost in space-saving 
convenience — the utmost in 
beauty and utility. 
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FRIGIDAIRE Apptiances- 


Refrigeration and Air Conditioning Products 


Refrigerators 
Electric Water Heaters 
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Plan for Fairmeadow Homes, as designed by Anshen & 
Allen, has open living, dining and kitchen areas, with 
easy access to concrete patio. All models have fireplaces. 


Frigidaire Refrigerators are 
standard equipment in all 
Fairmeadow Homes. Choice of 
America’s No. 1 Refrigerator is 
further proof of Eichler’s insist- 
ence on top-quality products. 


Food Freezers * Water Coolers + Electric Ranges * Home Laundry Equipment 


Air Conditioning 


Electric Dehumidifier * Commercial Refrigeration 
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“Let’s look in this window, Grandma... 
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Steel Pipe is first choice for snow melting gazes : . 


There’s an old saying that “‘business goes where it is invited 
and stays where it is well treated.’’ Yes, the considerate ways 
of doing business are also the profitable ways! Successful 
business men know that thoughtfulness for the comfort and 
convenience of the customer helps ring cash registers as much 
as the price tag or quality of merchandise. 

So, high on the list that ‘‘wins friends and influences people”’, 
along with such known sales builders as air conditioning, ade- 
quate parking, good lighting, and modern rest rooms, is side- 
walk and parking area snow melting! 

Steel Pipe is first choice for these installations. You see, Steel 
Pipe, as the hot water circulating system, has all the desirable 
working characteristics required for a successful snow melting 


system. That means durability, formability, weldability and 
suitability . . . plus maximum economy! 





tae et Net PORES Gene 
A free 48-page color booklet “Radiant Panel Heating with Steel Pipe” is now A typical sidewalk snow melting installation showing 
available to you. Write for a copy. an effective layout of steel pipe coils. 


— 


Sreel Pine COMMITTEE ON STEEL PIPE RESEARCH 
f AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE 
\s HSL TAME, 





350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N.Y. 
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SIGNAL CORPS 
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(Continued on page 171) 


tects had no trouble at all getting them to 
accept this crisp modern scheme. The officers 
had no precedent to go by, insisted only that 
their practical problems be solved and the 
structures meet the Army Engineers’ specifi- 
cations. The fine architectural setting they 
will get into the bargain is bound to pay off in 
higher troop morale, may well give the Army 
the kind of architectural precedent it is look- 
ing for. In any event, the school is an encour- 
aging precedent in architect-Army relations. 
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DAYLIGHT 


ALL YOU WANT... OF THE KIND YOU NEED 










FOR CLASSROOMS 


a . diffused, even-intensity 
light for study requirements 





FOR FACTORIES 


° ultra-violet-absorbing, 
high intensity light to pro- 
te-? materials against fading, 
yet give ample primary iliu- 
mination 


FOR HOMES 


- floods of clear, safe, 
completely private daylight 


Y u can control overhead daylight to an amazing degree with Wascolite 
Skydomes®as the transmitting medium. Want clear, bright daylight . . . 62% more 
intense* than the light provided by conventional skylights? Specify Skydomes in 
Clear Plexiglas. Want diffused, glare-free daylight? Specify White Translucent. 
Want bright, yet fade-preventing daylight? Specify Ultra-Violet-Absorbing. Nine 
sizes of square and rectangular Skydomes . . . three sizes of circular Skydomes give 
wide latitude in designing—in the proper architectural appearance and amount 
of light needed. 

Installation? Completely prefabricated Skydomes are installed “as simply as 
putting the cover on a jar’ to quote one architect. Maintenance? Weather-proof, 
shatter-proof Skydomes entirely eliminate maintenance. Special sizes to order also 
available. Write today for complete information or consult Sweet’s Architectural File. 


*By independent laboratory tests 
wascoure SKYDOMES 
tat 
CAMBRIDGE 




















“622% Mote Light On The Subject” 


WASCG FLASHING CO. 87 FAWCETT ST. MASS. 
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NEW BARRACKS for Signal Corps at Foy 
Monmouth sets future pattern for Army's 




















permanent construction 


The diagrammatic plan shown above is of 
new barracks street recently developed by th 
Corps of Engineers, and incorporated by 
& Gruzen in their new Signal Corps Sch 
Unlike the old Company Street, this unit} 
really one continuous building, consisting 
two 3-story wings (sleeping quarters) and 
mess hall and kitchen that links them. 

The structures will be standard in alla 
permanent posts the Army puts up. T 
U-shaped unit will accommodate 500 
most of them in “squad rooms.” None 
and officers will have semi-private or pri 
rooms, and there are ample provisions ford 
and classrooms. 


Apart from the frankly exposed cone 
structure there are other advanced ideas 
these buildings that are a pleasant surprisé 
an Army structure. The planning of thet 
for example, provides for parking along i 
perimeter of the U-shaped only, keeps the it | 
terior court protected for pedestrian trafic, | 
Since there are narrow passage-links betwett 


Check 
dows. F 
sleeping quarters and mess hall, men can wah strength 


out toward the parking lots without trouble | special 
controlle 


The reinforced concrete structure as devel: : 
lon puts 


oped by the Corps of Engineers guided Kell 
& Gruzen in the design of the rest of the Sig 
nal Corps School. Laid out in 25’ bays, ihe | 
buildings are faced in concrete (where spat | 
drels are required) or in exposed masoni] 
set into the structural frame. 
Maintenance probably will be a costly item, 
and chances are that the unpainted, 3,500 
concrete will not look very handsome for long 
Here and there, Kelly & Gruzen have attemptel i 
to obtain better exterior finishes, as in the up 
turned spandrel beams (see text p. 171) ‘ 
are poured after floor slabs have hardened it | 
place; to produce a good joint between floot 
slab and spandrel, the architects let the spat 
drel project 34” beyond the edge of the sh 
thus drew a crisp “shadow-line” all along 


length of the facades, Ri 
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aie FENESTRA HOT-DIP GALVANIZING SLASHES WINDOW MAINTENANCE COSTS 
n 
hewell Check on Fenestra Hot-Dip Galvanized Win- free”. Fenestra Steel Windows are rugged and 
‘ dows. Fenestra Engineers have combined the rigid! And painting is eliminated! : 
can W strength of steel with the super-protection of For further information, call the Fenestra Rep- ° 
trouble | special galvanizing done in their automatically resentative (listed under “Fenestra Building 
as deve: | “omtrolled new galvanizing plant. This combina- Products Company” in your Yellow Phone 
ed Kel lion puts wew meaning in the term ‘“‘maintenance- Book). And send for... +n q 
F the Sig: — 
has, Free Authoritative Books 
ays, 
: 2 BETTER CLASSROOM DAYLIGHTING—Well-illustrated, simply-written, 16-page 
ere spa guide based on two years of research by well-known Lighting Expert R. L. Biesele. 
mason} FENESTRA HOT-DIP GALVANIZING—lllustrated booklet showing how Fenestro ; 
Hot-Dip Galvanizing makes Fenestra Steel Windows stay new. . 
ystly item, ee ae eee Ss eee = 
3,500 | ! 
yi Detroit Steel Products Company 
» for Jong, te Dept. MB-9, 2251 E. Grand Boulevard | 
Ae Detroit 11, Michigan 
attempld e Please send me: 7 ' 
in the up y Better Classroom Daylighting l : 
71) Be: Bez " : Fenestra Hot-Dip Galvanizing 
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Never overtravel 
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Are completely 
factory assembled 











Operate automat- 
ically, safely with 
push-button con- 
trol and doors in- 

















Require only mini- 
mum clearances 








Have an overload 


safety device for 
safe operation 











Cut costs with sim- 
plified motor and 
control equipment 
Require no heavy 
load-bearing sup- 
ports, except at 
bottom 

















a) Are easy to install 


COMPLETE SEDGWICK LINE 
MEETS EVERY REQUIREMENT 


in addition to the Sedgwick Roto-Waiter, Sedgwick 
clso builds Multi-Stop Electric Traction Dumb Waiters 
for three or more landings—with a wide selection of 
specially engineered control equipment and signal 
systems to suit individual needs. Other Sedgwick Dumb 
Waiters—incivding both electrically and manvally 
operated types—are likewise available in a wide range 
of sizes and capacities. Specify, too, Sedgwick Steel 
Dumb Waiter Doors for complete satisfaction. 
Write for illustrated 





THE MAXIMUM-IN SAFETY 
ULTIMATE IN ECONOMY. 
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PRESTRESSED CONCRETE 


(Continued from page 193) 





and sheathed in paper tubes. One end of each 
wire rod is screwed into a steel anchor plate 
embedded Jaterally in the concrete near the 
point of the pile; the other end is exposed 
from the driven end and threaded with a heavy 
washer and double nuts. After the concrete has 
cured, 600 amperes (40 volts) of electricity 
are shorted through the rods which expand 
with the heat thus generated and protrude fur- 
ther beyond the end of the pile. The nuts are 
then taken up, and the current shut off. On 
cooling, the wires contract, prestress the con- 


crete and prepare the pile for driving. When | 


the pile is in place and carrying its compres- 
sive load, the electrodes are again applied to 
the wires, and, with the application of a 
wrench to the locked nuts, the rods are un- 
screwed from the plate in the point of the pile 
and may be thus used over and over again. 


Need for standards 


Even more important than experimentation 
at this early stage in the U.S. development of 
prestressing is the immediate need for the 
establishment of uniform standards. 


Said keynoter Corning of the Portland Ce- 
ment Assn.: “The full economy of any type of 
construction is never realized until a design 
specification or code of practice is available 
for the guidance of designers. . . . A specifica- 
tion in its first draft should set up broad re- 
quirements which will insure safety without 
being unduly restrictive. Under no circum- 
stances should such specification prescribe 
methods of construction which would stifle 
development.” 

The whole conference joined in Corning’s 
plea, and at its closing session resolved that 
“jt is now necessary to crystallize nomencla- 
ture and design criteria for prestressed con- 
crete to avoid delay in acceptance of practical 
applications in construction, and it is there- 
fore urged that the American Concrete Insti- 
tute prepare as soon as possible a proposed 
standard for nomenclature and design in such 
general form that it will not restrict the de- 
velopment of various known and future meth- 
ods and their applications to industry and con- 
struction.” 

Moreover, MIT’s conference advisory com- 
mittee has agreed to remain active. It will 
overwatch the development of prestressed con- 
crete in the U.S. and plan additional confer- 
ences patterned after MIT’s inspiring sessions 
whenever and wherever needed. 

Thus, as the 63-year history of prestressed 
concrete in the U.S. rounded its first milestone, 
it seemed certain that future milestones would 
be passed more quickly—and it seemed likely 
that in the future even the milestones them- 
selves would be made of prestressed concrete. 














It's A Long Way—Down! 


Why not positively preven 
slipping accidents forever by 
installing long-wearing Norton 
non-slip stair tile or terrazzo 
aggregate? 


Catalog 1935-51 available on request 








See our catalog in Sweet's 


NORTON COMPANY 


Worcester 6, Massachusetts 


a, 












NORTON} 


TRACE MARK REG. U- Ss. Pat. OFF. 


NON-SLIP FLOOR 
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AUTHORIZED GUNNISON DEALER 


YOUR NAME 
CAN BE HERE 














sell the best... 


LM MIUSO70 


Sell quality! Quality in materials — quality in manvu- 
facturing! GUNNISON HOMES feature variety in 
designs, floor plans and exterior elevations . . . each 
home can be under roof in one day, ready for occu- 
pancy a short time later! Quick construction reduces 
skilled labor to a minimum! Above all, GUNNISON 
HOMES are permanent—built to endure the most 
strenuous treatment. Rigid testing, PLUS quality 
control all the way, assure soundness and strength 
in homes that are priced to suit the most mod- 
erate income. Yes, you sell the best when you sell 
GUNNISON ! 


Interim Financing is available te qualified GUNNI- 
SON Dealers! Choice dealerships are still available 
in some areas. Your personal inquiry is weicome— 
for complete information, write Dept. F-7. 








FINEST HOMES 

Ay SINCE 1 

os —s 
2 straits 


Manufacturers of 
Gunnison Coronado 


UNITED STATES STEEL Uss oe) 320) -F Wale), me-ttl-b-ypelt Vk: 
and CHAMPION Homes NEW ALBANY 





“Gunnison,"’ ‘Coronade"” and ‘'Champion’’—T.M. Gunnison Homes, Inc. 
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# _PRECASTRUCTURAL CONCRETE 


(Continued from page 195) 





| their mid-width, drill them along the rip for 
Seat ee each reinforcing bar position, and-—after 
Z ~— 
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——SzZ dropping the steel into place—lock the upper 
Lert BI half in place for concreting and screeding 
' Lae oe H Cost records from this type of forming show 
4 Far tA a saving in steel-placing of $25 per ton and 
r ‘oe 

{ : 














aaa — a stripping and salvage gain of some 50%, 


| A companion advantage of this split-forming 

| is the growing use of doweling steel as form 

j Forming for various types of poured columns. Ac- The third is more economical and has the added hes (generally in wall slabs for poured join- 

cording to Precastructural Expert F. Thomas Col- advantage of being more weatherproof. Correspond- ery). A standard form-bolt clamp, slipped 
tins, the fourth is preferred in earthquake areas. ing corner columns are shown at the left. 


over the doweling and locked against the 
form face, gives the reinforcing double duty 
while casting. 

Reinforcing this type of concrete differs 
little from standard reinforced concrete prac. 
tice. The small additional amount of steel 
required to compensate the momentary 


stresses of early or “green” lifting and posi- 
tioning is generally offset by the various 
| utilizations of the steel grillage as anchorage 
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in precasting. Chief advantage to precast re 
inforcing is, of course, its ease of placement, 


& L as compared with the cust il 
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New screeding and finishing techniques 





Striking-off or screeding a flat concrete 
pour has always appeared the simplest of 
processes. Actually, however, with the low. 
slump, high-density concrete and the wide 
reaches of most precasts, lightweight, hand- 
operated screed boards or rods have a ten- 
dency to “ride” the mass, thus losing the nice 
tolerances and uniformity of surface essential 
to acceptable work. Now lightweight, me 
chanized screeding devices are being used on 
big projects whose quantity and repetitive 
casting warrants the cost. Under this mechan- 
ized screeding technique—borrowed bodily 


[ 
oS 





The outstanding features of AMWELD Interior Steel Doors, from the road builders—the unpredictable 
Frames and Sliding Closet Door Units, have been recognized by costs of “grinding” down an obstinate, over 
the country’s leading architects and builders. Home owners thick pour are completely eliminated. The 
everywhere are voicing their complete satisfaction of these quality mechanical screeders speed up the concreting, 
products. They are designed and built to blend with all types screeding and finishing operations with = 
of construction, provide lasting beauty and durability, and cut sequent savings in the whole construction 
building costs. May we send our catalog describing styles, tempé. 


sizes and complete specifications? 


Integral textures 
ME SLIDING CLOSET DOOR UNITS are available in 









Iti- 
two styles: (1) Frames in 1-piece welded assembly, or In , — of what appears bee 
(2) with header, jambs and track in knocked-down arcane (tae aa aes 6 this 
. , niques and tools, cost advantages m 
form. Door panels are identical. Both are complete indirect 
. phase of the work can only accrue indirectly 
‘with all hardware. . : . for 
y ry from improvements in readying the cast ; 
I 4 the finisher and insuring sufficient access 
VA | BUDDING PRODUCTS. DIVISION the work, To the architect, the engineer 
Ve: 7 THE AMERICAN WELDING & MANUFACTURING CO. the investor, however, the cost advantages of 
SS 330 DIETZ ROAD ® > WARREN, OHIO job cast concrete construction are very cof 





siderable. With a wide range of finishes 
(Continued on page 242) 
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THEY’RE YOUR __ 
RESPONSIBILITY” _— 
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THOMAS JEFFERSON ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, 
Peoria, Illinois . . . one of the many 
Kewanee Heated Peoria Schools 


er 
emer eer” 
aed ie abe i A 


ashes 
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School Board or Superintendent, Architect, 
Engineer, or Contractor .. . in fact anyone 
who has anything to do with the heating 
equipment of a school... actually bas the 
responsibility for the comfort, health and 

well being of all the children. Don’t take 


chances ... play safe... insist on 








@ Whether a school is heated with Oil, Gas or Coal... with 
modern Radiant Heat, Convectors or conventional Radiators 
... every good heating system must start with a good boiler! 


The well known steel dependability and long life of Kewanee 
Boilers spreads the original cost over many extra years making 
it most economical to buy. And, in addition, a Kewanee’s ability 


to save fuel money every year makes it most economical to operate. 


The result of more than 80 years experience in building 
better boilers, Kewanee is the outstanding preference for 





Designed by Carter E. Hewitt and Rudolph L. the finest schools as well as other important buildings. 
Kelly, architects with S. Alan Baird, Mechanical KEWANEE BOILER CORPORATION 


Engineer; a Kewanee Type “C” stoker fired from 


the rear, with a capacity of over 2 million Btu KEWANEE, ILLINOIS 
ety was installed by Peoria Piping & Equip- Eastern Di:trict Office: 40 West 40th Street, New York City 18 


Dvewson ot Amsanay Raoratoe & Stardard Senitary cosreesnon 


~ Sening home amd imdusty 





BLOWER * CHURCH SEATS « DETROIT LUBRICATOR » KEWANEE BOILERS 
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PRECASTRUCTURAL CONCRETE 





MANUFACTURING 


Brooklyn 11 - Newark 3 


readily controllable, the designer can achieve 
complete architectural satisfaction without 
the costs and delays customarily encountered 


with surface overlays and applied textures. 


A variety of lifting techniques 

The formidable problem of elevating and 
positioning large and sometimes complicated 
members has only recently found a reliable 
everyday solution, Gone now are the light- 


weight, often improvised cranes and riggings 
first employed in “tilting” or lifting one end 
or side of the large precast wall section. In 
their place have come 20 to 40-ton cranes 
of great mobility and versatility, rigged with 
the latest fastening gear and manned by crews 
thoroughly experienced in their peculiarities. 

At first glance, the need for mechanized 
equipment to lift heavy precasts into place 


: ; 
would seem to restrict their assembly to big 


e” : LITE Gi AFT mt 


the quality line of superior design 





LITECRAFT 
CORPORATION 
Los Angeles 48 


790 Wythe Ave. 
Brooklyn 11, N. Y. 
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SEND FOR YOUR FREE LITECRAFT CATALOG - 
Gentlemen: Please send me, without obligation, your illustrated 
catalog of your complete line of LITECRAFT FIXTURES. C 


ee | 


DOME LIGHTS 


Use 


Type 
Diameter: 
Wattage 
Finish 


MAIL TODAY! 


Be een an ere emnens an an an em emee 


builders. However, it must be remembered 
that postwar America, clear down to the most 
remote village. is well equipped with bie, 
mobile cranes employed for every purpose 
from service-station tanking to steel frame 
erection. Most of them are available, com. 
plete with rigging and crews, at an estab. 
lished “association” rental, either by the hour 
or job. 

On the Pacific Coast, where many big 
builders have their own crane rigs (oftep 
tied up on heavy engineering projects) both 
the big and the smaller operators commonly 
meet their intermittent needs in precast exes: 
tion by employing one of the many crane 
services now well skilled in the technique, 
and available. fully operated, at such rates 
as the Los Angeles area’s $17 per hour, for 
L0-ton 


travel time to and from the site. Many a job 


cranes, including 30-mile-per-hour 


has maximum lifts of only 10 to 15-tons 
each, thus permitting the use of lighter rigs 
at upwards of $14 per hour. Based on an 
average 8-hour day’s erection of 20 panels 
(20° x 20’) or 8,000 sq. ft. 


rentals are easily absorbed in job costs. 


of wall. such 


All this mobile erection equipment has 
ended yesterday's awkward, costly, and haz 
ardous necessity of lifting large members 
from only one edge and thus “tilting” them 
into position. The modern crane, properly 
rigged and skillfully manned—the key to 
lowered costs and accelerated erection—has 
accounted for the spectacular growth in this 


type of concrete construction, 


Lifting gear and attachments 


Builder opinion and practice still varies 
widely on the point of attachment to the pre- 
cast for lifting: Some favor the “point pick- 
up,” others, the vacuum lift. The latter has 
the advantage of spreading the lifting stresses 
in a green precast and so makes a strong bid 
for work requiring reduced strains or the 
elimination of cast-in fastenings. Renting at 
from 9 cents to 12 cents per sq. ft. (one side) 
of lifted area in some West Coast metropoli- 
tan areas, the vacuum lift often prices itself 
out of the market, and some builders prefer 
the independence of their own pickup geal 
and the lesser costs reported from their point 
pickup simplicities. The necessity of advance 
scheduling of vacuum pickup units and their 
frequent stand-by and travel charges are fur- 
ther objections. 

The point-pickup advocates use a wide vat 
ety of attachments and lifting gear, and with 
them job ingenuity is rampant. With the 
minimum fastening elements used with a me 
bile heavy crane some builders develop ere 


(Continued on page 248) 
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aie | SWITCH TO PREFABRICATION NOW! BUILD THE BETTER [gee WAY! 
pre- 
pick- NJOY smooth sailing in today’s declining home market. Switch to prefabrication now, and 
t has build the better P & H way. End worries over government loan curbs, high costs, material 
“a shortages. Build immediately, profitably with the new 1951 factory-engineered homes. 
y DI 
ie Build Profitably—Whether you build 5 homes or 500, you can enjoy volume sales, project 
ng al savings, minimum risk, prompt delivery, financing by taking advantage of the P & H Builder 
side) Profit Plan. You can sell quality homes priced for every volume market—floor areas from 672 
ypoli- to 960 square feet ...two bedrooms or three, left hand plans or right, end placement plans for 
itself narrow lots. 
mete Easy Approval—Government and financial agencies, local building authorities and city councils 
e é recognize the enduring quality and lasting value of P & H construction, engineered by 
oe. Harnischfeger Corporation. 
vance 
their Financing Available—When local resources are limited, you can get construction loans or term 
e fur- mortgages through Harnischfeger Corporation’s service subsidiary, Builder’s Acceptance Com- 
F pany. Write for booklet, “P & H Builder Profit Plan.” 
> vari 
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4 Hanmi oralion 
eree Ps! armischheqor Cop HOUSES DIVISION 
19 Spring Street @ Port Washington, Wisconsin 
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lifting angle 

















































eye bolt 


cone pick-up, 


mee em om. ee ee cm 





Economical pick-up attachments: left, greased studs welded to short rods for anchorage. Right, ex- 
holding lifting angle are removed and holes are pendable conical device secures eye bolt during 
plugged after panel is in place. Threaded nuts are lifting operation. 
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® For economical! comfort in living quarters, 
schools, etc., the U. S. Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion at Oak Ridge, Tennessee and the archi- 
tects and engineers, Skidmore, Owings and 
Merrill of New York, Chicago and San Fran- 
cisco, depend upon many Fitzgibbons steel 
boilers. Fitzgibbons is proud of its selection for 
a service where only the best is good enough. 
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Fitzgibbons Boiler Company, Inc. 
101 PARK AVENUE * NEW YORK 17. N. Y. 
Manet or , MY. 

Seles Branches in Principal Cities 





Men who know boilers select Hieqiibons 














tion costs as low as 2 cents per sq, ft., but 
the rigidly strong-backed methods, employing 
extra-heavy steel shapes and special securing 
gear, approach the costs of vacuum lifting, 
Between these extremes are many methods 
and as many cost claims. Most builders 
agree—the most economical system is apt to 
be decided by individual job requirements. 
the availability of equipment and, most im. 
portant, the job personnel know-how. It js 
in the elevating and positioning phase, more. 
over, that most builders expect to discover the 
greatest future improvements in both security 
and economy. 

Imbedded inserts for lifting and structural 
fastenings—always a challenge wherever con- 
crete is poured—have undergone constant ex. 
perimentation, and there is now every evi- 
dence that job cast imbedments are still only 
in their infancy. Starting with the earlier, 
specially tooled devices, costing as much as 
$2 each, builder ingenuity has whittled this 
cost dowr. to the use of standard pipe-hanger 
inserts, reinforced with short, welded steel 
cross-anchors, the whole costing about 50 
cents each and expendable in the work. 


Economical bracing 


Further substantial savings have been at- 
tained with simpler temporary bracing, Since 
a plumbed, vertical building member requires 
little staying to maintain equilibrium until 
joinery is completed, the heavy, costly earlier- 
used bracing devices—often representing an 
original investment of about $75—are being 
replaced by 4 x 4” wood struts, locked for 
length adjustment like an adjustable scaffold. 
Fitted with metal shoes to receive temporary 
bolting, these braces cost only a few dollars 
each. 


Joinery and column casting 


To the recently initiated, the joinery of job 
cast concrete wall sections appears the most 
precarious operation, but actually it is the 
simplest. All concrete joinery—whether 
poured or welded and packed—employs the 
basic reinforced concrete design principles, 
so it leaves narrow room for job ingenuity. 
Where joinery is extensive (as between col- 
umns and their adjoining wall panels) com 
ventional column-forming methods are ust 
ally employed. Unbraced, uncollared column 
forms of this type are found to cost about 
half as much as the usual free-standing type 
Self-leeching vacuum-pad forms are in lim- 
ited use in some areas. They accelerate both 
forming and pouring, but unless the job is 
nicely geared to permit their full utilization, 

(Continued on page 254) 
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TWO 
BUILDING DEVELOPMENTS 


TWO DIFFERENT TYPES OF 


SLABS on GRADE 


Two very different results! 





¢ This happened! On two adjacent real estate 
developments, concrete slabs were being poured 
in very hot weather. The two photos at the right 
tell the story of Development A. The photo 
below tells the story of Development B. 


Six-man crews were used in both cases. On Development 
A the crew poured two slabs in a full working day. On 
Development B—four slabs in half a day. But that’s not 
the whole story! 


On Development B— where Nova-I.P.C methods were used 








Nova SALE 





—the concrete developed no cracks or crazing such as in 
Development A. And when it rained the next day, the water 
stayed on top of the slabs. 


It costs less to use Nova-I.P.C methods—than not to use 
them. There is only one water rise—which eliminates over- 
time. You use only bank-run sand and gravel under the slab 
—no membrane or washed gravel. And no paper covering 
for final curing! There will be no musty smell in any room 
or closet—the flooring and floor coverings will not rot out. 


For slabs or dams, for cellars or pools, for any porous 
masonry surface—wherever you want to keep water in or 


out—there are fully tested Nova-I.P.C products and 
methods available. 


We have the products, the know-how and the current case 
histories that will convince you. To get the full story, mail 
the coupon today! 


4 


~ TRENTON 3,N. J. 


A wholly owned subsidiary of the Homasote Company, manufacturers of the 
oldest and strongest insulating-building board, Wood-textured and Striated panels. 


Another group of NOVASCO PRODUCTS 
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CC a) Be ee Bee oe “| 
| NOVA SALES CO., Trenton 3, N.-J. 
Dept. 29 
Send full details on NOVA-I.P.C Method | 
of protecting buildings from the weather. | 
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PRECASTRUCTURAL CONCRETE 





their stand-by rental costs, including the va- 
cuum generator, soon offset their apparent 


advantage. 


Most critical-point joinery, as between col- 
umns and roof members, shows little cost 
variance, Embodying, generally, the weld de- 
velopment of steel continuity and the filling 
or “pocketing” of high-density concrete, these 
work items require only a skilled welder’s 
attention and an unformed dry concrete pack 


or an application of cement gum mortar. 

Pointing and patching of concrete casts, 
long an unsightly and often a costly opera- 
tion in exposed work, is reduced to the abso- 
lute minimum in precastructural work. With 
both faces of the precast under complete con- 
trol on the casting bed and under the finisher, 
with forming rigidly controlled and mass- 
density readily attainable, “touch-up” costs 
almost disappear. 















Polished Wire Glass by 
Mississippi, approved fire 
safeguord, helps prevent 
drafts ...is effective in hold- 
ing fires within bounds of 
origin. 


Send For Catalog No. 51 
Free Samples on Request. 
For details see 
Sweet's Architectural File 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER 
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mississippi WIRE GLASS 
the le Fite Sz ued 





Records over the years conclusively demonstrate that Mississippi Wire Glass, 
approved fire retardant No. 32, is a dependable defense against the 
spread of fire. For over half a century architects and engineers have speci- 
fied Mississippi Wire Glass . . . the original solid wire glass upon which the 
Underwriters’ Standard was based in 1899... the standard today by 
which all others are judged. Mis:'ssippi Wire Glass affords constant pro- 
tection at minimum cost in windows, doors, transoms, skylights, fire escapes, 
vertical shafts, partitions, exterior walls and all other places where fire or 


breakage protection is required. Carried in stock by distributors of quality 
glass everywhere. 


Where full vision is not required, obscure 






Mississippi Wire Glass is available with oe 
either hexagonal or Misco wire netting. omar = 0 
e Glass 


88 ANGELICA ST. 


Wadd cvartar 


SAINT LOUIS 7, MO. 


NEW YORK + CHICAGO @ FULLERTON, CALIF. 





OF ROLLED, FIGURED AND WIRED GLASS 


Cost reduction through specialization 


Specialization is gradually entering in th 
job cast field. Men, well seasoned and 
skilled in one and another phase of the work 
have been leaving the general contracton’ 
payrolls to enter this new market ag gb, 
contractor specialists. Already their busines 
ads are begining to dot the local constructig: 
publications and directories. In such a com. 
petitive atmosphere informed builders expeg 
an overall cost reduction in precastructun| 
concrete construction, as skills multiply anj 
the earlier “shadow-boxing” of the job prob 
lems diminishes under guaranteed lump gum 
or unit prices. 


No report on job cast concrete would k 
complete without a mentioning of the probe 
bilities in a recent U, S. Patent (\ 
2,531,576) purporting to cover (and thi 
restrict) certain basic operations and teh 
niques. It implies the necessity of royally 
payments to the patentees. On the advice d 
a Los Angeles patent law firm, the newly 
formed Precast Concrete Association 
Southern California takes the position thi 
job cast techniques have long been in th 
public domain and hence are not patentable 
The larger curing-cleavage-agent manufactur 
ers are taking the same stand, while no pub 
lic announcement of royalty requirement 
has, as yet, been made. There is doult 
whether royalty charges can be sustained & 
cept in the purchase of proprietary items al 
devices, optional to the process. 


Under their official slogan—“furthering the edvamt 
ment of prestressed and precast concrete”—a leadiig 
group of Pacific Coast engineers and contractors bat 
recently incorporated the non-profit “Precast Conertl 
Association, Ltd.,” with headquarters in San Gabriel 
Calif. 


Headed by such well-known construction ind 
trialists as Harry H. Hilp (Barrett and Hilp, 
Francisco big builders), William P. Neil (Pm 
William P. Neil Co., Ltd., large Los Angeles 
tractors) and F. Thomas Collins, pioneering P 
castructural engineer of Los Angeles County, be 
aggressive new industry organization has well uncer 
way its by-lawed purpose of promoting the design 
use of precast concrete building and constructi# 
elements. 


The Association’s current projects include: as 
tion of a San Francisco chapter—complete with 
struction-classes in precast techniques—and 4 
scale, experimental and proving laboratory . 
Southern California, sponsored in part by Riverst 
Portland Cement Co. 
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KOHLER 
FIXTURES 





BROCKWAY Wash Sink K-3210-A 


insure good service 


om | In industrial plants, hotels, offices, stores, schools, hospitals, 
} i Kohler plumbing fixtures and fittings win public approval 
because of their appearance, efficient operation. They meet 
the requirements of owners, architects and engineers for 
lasting service, low-cost maintenance. 

The Brockway wash sink, of acid-resisting enameled iron, 
is available in various lengths with 2, 3 or 4 faucets. It is 
economical, conserves space, contributes to convenience in 
So) SxS industrial washrooms. The Edgebrook en- 

name ameled iron wall-hanging drinking fountain 

ee: has a self-closing control valve adjustable 

for continuous flow, automatic volume reg- 

ulation, non-squirting bubbler head. Kohler 

~ vitreous china closets and urinals are prac- 

} tical in design, have glass-hard, sanitary 

surfaces. Send for catalog of fixtures for 
industrial and public buildings. 























WELLWORTH 
K-3705-PB 





BROOKLANDS 
K-3721-PB 


3721-F 


ROCKWELL K-3500-ET Kohler Co., Kohler, Wisconsin. Established 1873 


KOHLER or KOHLER 


PLUMBING FIXTURES * HEATING EQUIPMENT * ELECTRIC PLANTS * AIR-COOLED ENGINES * PRECISION PARTS 
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700 SALES IN 4 WEEKS 





(Continued from page 207) 


Photography Unlimited 
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i Crawford's No. 1 house dressed in a New Orleans exterior 








| shares. While all the 1,423 mortgages have ng 
yet been placed, the development is not sched. 
| uled to be finished until next year and Crawford 
| is confident he will have placed the balance of 
his mortgages by them. He had pre-X VA con, 
mitments for all his houses and 500 pre-X FHA 
commitments. 


ted ern ee eer ere oe 


... And despite fellow builder opposition 


There were the other usual problems in getting 
a big project started but most unpalatable for 
Crawford was the stubborn opposition of i 
group of rival builders. A “building indumy 
committee” protested bitterly to city officials tit 
Gentilly Woods would flood the market wih 
houses and would put other builders, subem 
tractors, suppliers and laborers out of busingm 
Builders also tried to persuade FHA to shud 
commitments to Crawford. : 
| At a noisy, all-day session before the Ne 
Orleans Commission Council there was mua 
opposition to the new development, includings 
protest by the president of the local Hom 
Builders Association that it would immediately 


| 
i i ; | build the area. Reform Mayor de Lessepss 
in Fire Protection--too! | overbui e area. Refor y 








Morrison reminded the builders that they hi 
previously appeared before him to prot@ 
against public housing and promised that ph 
vate industry could meet the need. The Maye 
pointedly remarked that now, when someone 
private industry was at last trying to do &@ good 
job, the builders wanted to prevent that i 
He also recalied that a number of them int 
past had hoped to develop Gentilly Woods bi 
had been unable to get financing. Represetlt 
tives of FHA and the AFL stood behind Cat 
ford. 

The Council voted unanimously to approve tht 


The development of the Qalomalic 400” Ceiling Sprinkler 
discounts the adage that you can’t have beauty and fire protection too. 
For here is a sprinkler head that is designed to blend perfectly with 
the appointments of the most tastefully designed interior—finished in | 
bronze or chrome, bright or satin, it projects less than one inch below 
the ceiling surface. Yet, regardless of its beauty, it’s ready, willing and 
able to antomatically extinguish fire whenever called upon to do so. 

You'll find the Gaiméillic 400" Ceiling Sprinkler installed in the 
most distinctively decorated offices, stores, restaurants and public 
buildings. No longer is it necessary to sacrifice “eye appeal” in order to 
have fire protection that offers both safety and savings. 


. > ; new development and Mayor Morrison has si 
Contact our nearest Galomalic Sounkler representative for 


. : ‘ told Crawford: “You are making a ¥ 
engineering counsel, surveys and estimates. They are available to you contribution to the growth and development 
without obligation. Ask for free literature. 


New Orleans and its housing needs, and yo 
presentation of homes is the best I have & 


” 





“AUTOMATIC” SPRINKLER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO seen. 





New Orleans may well be proud of Genii 
Woods. It is the largest one-family house P™ 
ect in the FHA’s southeastern zone and is fis 
becoming a leading topic among builders ot 
where. As far away as New York City, buildes 
asked to name the most interesting new 
ment in the country are likely to answer, 
you seen Crawford’s project at New Orleass: 


W 





FIRST IN FIRE PROTECTION 


DEVELOPMENT . ENGINEERING MANUFACTURE . INSTALLATION 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF NORTH AND SOUTH AMERICA 
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NORTH, SOUTH, EAST, WEST. In more and more public 
and commercial buildings, where heavy foot traffic is a logical 
activity of everyday business, HAKO Asphalt Tile Flooring is 
proving its durability and ease of maintenance. The scuffing 
and abrasive action of thousands of feet can’t wear off the color 
or wear in the dirt. The original colors and design are main- 
tained through years of service. Only normal washing with 
mild soap, followed by a water emulsion no-rub wax, preserves 
HAKO Asphalt Tile Flooring’s natural beauty and design. 


MEMBER ASPHALT TILE INSTITUTE 


SINCE 1903 
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ee General Offices, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 
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An attractive floor surface is the welcoming hand at the door of 


a commercial establishment . . . in a store or office building it is* 


a mark of character and dignity ...an added reason why HAKO 
Asphalt Tile Flooring should be chosen. There is no speculation 
when the best is specified. Floor beauty . . . downright dura- 
bility . . . easily installed precision square cut tiles . . . wide 
selection of colors... You are assured of these exclusive fea- 


tures when specifying HAKO Asphalt Tile Flooring. 


HACHMEISTER — INC. 
Dept. A-1 
Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 


Please send me details and specifications of HAKO Asphalt Tile Flooring [) 


Send a HAKO representative to see me 


Name 


Address 


————— 
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Crawford's high land and development costs (note 
big drainage ditch, far left) were offset by his 
economical prefabricated construction. This yn. 
finished model house gave customers an opportunity 
to examine Crawford’s construction methods, 














for 





lightweight 


concrete 


Use concrete made with Waylite aggregate for roof 
or floor fills. Reduces deadweight. Has high ther- 
mal insulation and sound-deadening values. In- 
combustible. Easily placed, especially around pipes 
and conduits. 


Waylite is a lightweight air-cell aggregate made by 
processing molten blast furnace slag. It is a uniform 
material that comes properly graded. Recommen- 
dations for its use are supported by a wealth of 
technical data and by widespread, successful use on 
various types of structures. Approved by Board of 
Standards and Appeals, New York City. 


In addition to fills, Waylite aggregate makes light- 
weight structural concrete that saves as much as 
35% deadweight and can be designed up to 4000 
psi. See Sweet's for engineering data. For further 
information and quotations, address the Waylite 
Co., 105 W. Madison St., Chicago 2, or Box 30, 
Bethlehem, Pa. 











Glazed windows are already in the panels, as 
ig the insulation. Gables come in two sections 
as one of the photos indicates. Joists are precy, 
To save lumber, 2 x 3s are used for non-load 
bearing interior partitions. From the time th 
panels arrive at the site, a house is finished ip 
three weeks. 

At the mill and factory everything possible js 
done to cut down waste. Almost the ful] length 
of every board is used. No piece longer than 4’ 
is thrown away. Low-grade lumber is used for 
boxes and crates. Lumber is constantly being 
upgraded; number 2 common can be turned into 
a higher grade in many cases by cutting out 
knots or other defects. 

Scores of man-hours per house are saved be 
cause no one need measure anything. All th 
panels and the precut parts are made or cut 
on jigs. 

A great advantage to the mill and factory com 
bination is that the mill serves as a warehouse, 
making it unnecessary for the factory to store 
much material. It is in the position of a vey 
favored customer which can get what it wants 
when it wants it. 

Crawford’s prefabrication process is a dirett 
expression of his philosophy of working with 
builders. “Our whole design principal,” he has 
said, “is that the house must be close to what 
the builder knows and what he is familiar with 
We may be ultra-conservative in our ideas, but 
we want to give the builder something he can 
use.” 

How Crawford Corp. gets along with it 
dealer-builders is a separate story. In brief ke 
provides them with a variety of help including 
bookkeeping and financial arrangements that 
have taken some builders out of the five-ortet 
houses-a-year class and moved them up into the 
100 or 200 class. “We become their biggest sub 
contractor,” says Crawford, “and because ¥ 
buy and provide the bulk of the house, we git 
the builder complete control over his purchase 
of all but $800 to $1,200 of hard-to-buy item 
We take the pain and grief out of his purcht 
ing. It is harder for a builder working with ™ 
to go broke, because it is easier for him to keep 
books and easier for him to know if he is mk 
ing a profit.” 

As to the future, Hamilton Crawford will ® 
heard from again. He is one of the new crop 
big merchant builders who believes they have! 
responsibility to raise housing standards. 
wants to do more than fill hundreds of - 
with identical little boxes that make Americal 
apologetic to visiting foreigners. He knows be 
has to make a profit to stay in business, but be 
passes on some of his potential profits # : 
dividend in better living to his buyers. 
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By actual test... 





FASTER ..By actual test acoustical 
ceiling units can be in- 
stalled quicker on Securi- 


tee Systems 


EASIER .. By actual test acoustical 
ceiling units can be in- 
stalled with less effort on 
Securitee Systems—re- 


ducing costs. 


TRUER... By actual tests acoustical 
ceiling units square up 
better over large areas 
and make possible a 
truer and more level ceil- 
ing when applied on Se- 
curitee Systems 








Main Building of Legal Center 
Southern Methodist University, Datias, Texes 
Architect—Maik Lemmon 

Generol Contractor—Henger Construction Co. 


Acoustical Contractor—Bive Diamond Co. 


In addition, Securitee Systems allow easy access to piping or wiring, assure structural 
permanence and lasting safety by giving proper full length tee support to tile units at all times. 


Learn more about this low cost efficient method, contact your local acoustical appli- 


cator or write direct. 


W. J. HAERTEL & co. 832 West Eastman Street * Chicago 22, Illinois 


*T. M. REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


West Coast Distributor—Cramer Company, 125 Barneveld Ave., San Francisco. Calif. 
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PRODUGT NEWS 





SUSPENDED ACOUSTIC CEILING costs no more 
than regular plaster and metal lath 


A noncombustible, thermally and acoustically 
efficient suspended ceiling can be constructed 
very reasonably with this new Fiberglas board. 
Hung on a grid of extruded aluminum T-sec- 
tions, the system affords a durable, attractively 
finished ceiling at an installed cost of 50 to 65 
cents per sq. ft.—about the same price as con- 
ventional nonacoustical plaster ceilings, and 
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INEW PAYROLL SPEED and 
me ACCURACY! 
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...with the New 
Remington Rand 
Printing Calculator 


Net pay is figured from the time sheet 
i quickly and easily with the Printing 
Calculator—and the printed tape shows 
every step of the computation, including 
employees’ number and deductions. 
You'll make great savings on other figure- 
work too, estimating, checking invoices, 
figuring every building problem. 

Send for the free Builders and 
Contractors booklet showing how short-cut 
multiplication, automatic division, rapid 
addition and subtraction combine to 
give you the best in fast, accurate, 
economical figurework. 


Business Machines and Supplies Division 
Roem 2238, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Please send FREE booklet for Contractors and Builders. 














Name 
Company 
Address *Figure-Fact Efficiency” shows how you 
can save time and money—increase effi- 
City Zone State ciency. Send for your FREE copy today. 
270 











The flanger of the aluminum T-sections in the 
supporting grid form a neat outline pattern fo, 


the glass fiber acoustical ceiling boards, 


14 ga.mild steel golv. wire 7°0" mes, 












f  —"——tibergiass ceiling boord” be 
23542 474 17/4 


plaster 





woll ogee | 





about 25% less than other similar acoustical tile 
construction. Composed of glass fibers bonded 
together with a stable resin, the ceiling board is 
rigid and lightweight so that 2 x 4 panels cap 
be hung without sagging on less supporting 
members than are required for smaller tiles, 
Since the biggest part of the cost of this type 
of construction goes for hanging members and 
labor, use of the large lightweight board makes 
substantial savings possible on both. The fin. 
ished ceiling’s simple pattern of staggered rec. 
tangles is adaptable to large areas such as those 
in department stores, theaters and bowling alleys 
as well as to small offices and shops. 

As for its physical properties, the 34” thick 
Fiberglas material has a noise reduction coefi- 
cient of .80 and sound absorption of .86 ata 
frequency of 512 cycles per second. It weighs 
about ¥% lb. per sq. ft., and is said not to warp 
or buckle in humid weather or during extreme 
temperature conditions. Its low heat transmis 
sion coefficient of .25 Btu/ in./ hr./ sq. ft. at 
75° F. ig an important contributor toward eco 
nomical operation of heating and air condition 
ing systems. The board may be cut easily and 
accurately with a knife to conform to irregular 
openings and for ceiling boundaries. Nonor- 
ganic, it holds no interest for termites, vermin 
or rodents. Neither will it give off or absorb 
odors. 

Sanded and given one coat of white nonbridg- 
ing resin paint at the factory, the board may be 
spray painted many times with any good water 
based paint without decreasing its acoustical 
value. It can be cleaned with a vacuum cleaner. 
When it is necessary to reach utility lines above 





the ceiling, single boards may be used as access 
panels by lifting them from the grid. For te 
cessed lighting installations, boards may be t 
placed with sheet glass, plastic or eggcrate-tyP 
light diffusors. 

Manufacturer: Fiberglas board—Owens-Coming 
Fiberglas Corp., Toledo, Ohio. Alumi-Couste 
suspension system—Cupples Corp., 2650 S. 
Hanley Road, St. Louis, Mo. 


(Continued on page 276) 
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and here’s what makes 
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On the surface, flush hollow core doors may look much alike, 
but it’s what’s beneath the face that determines the service and 
satisfaction that you can expect. Here’s where the superiority 
of Paine Rezo doors is most pronounced; for nowhere else will 
you find equal dimensional stability, nor such lightness in weight 
combined with great structural strength. 


For these reasons architects and contractors everywhere 
have installed more than four million Paine Rezo doors in build- 
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ings of every type. No other hollow core door has been so 
widely endorsed, so thoroughly time-proved. Remember, when 
you specify Paine Rezo doors your satisfaction, now and in the 
future, is unconditionally guaranteed. 


See SWEET’S catalog—or write for an illustrated data bulletin. 
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PRODUCT NEWS 





GLASS PLASTIC LAMINATE cuts explosion 
hazard of flying glass 


Flexseal, a special window glass which mini- 
mizes the effects of explosive forces is now being 
made available to the building industry. Similar 
to the glazing used in aircraft, this laminate of 
glass and plastic virtually eliminates one of the 
great dangers of an explosion — flying glass. 
When nermal atmospheric pressure are exceeded 
by a pressure wave or bomb blast, a window 
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Salt Lake Knit, pictured here, has individuality 
written all over it. And you make no compromise 
with individuality when you include Columbus Mer- 
chandise Display Units in store plans for your cli- 
ents. These quality store fixtures are so varied in 
Styling . . . so flexible in arrangement that they 
always create a custom-crafted appearance. AND 
THIS 1S IMPORTANT! Their cost is far less than you 
might think. 


leading architects specify Ealumbus Eases 


Columbus has developed an ideal working rela- 
tionship with the busy architect. Call on us any time 
you are interested in ways to save steps . . . to in- 
crease store traffic . . . to step up sales, department 
by department. Our ‘‘on the firing line'’ experience 
is yours for the asking. Just write, wire or phone 


UNiversity 2166. 
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In powerful explosion tests, Flexseal glazing opened on 
pattern and the glass remained intact while the double 


strength glass and plastic sheet were blown to pieces. 


light glazed with Flexseal opens automatically 
by breaking into four triangles and folding . 
wards, thereby releasing the pressure on the 
window frame and preventing the glass from 
being blown into fragments. Until the windows 
can be replaced conveniently (usually many 
days after a disaster) the sections may be 
moved back in place and held together with 
putty, clay, a piece of adhesive tape or even a 
wad of gum. 

Flexseal consists of three layers pressed to. 
gether in a single unit: a sheet of glass on the 
outside, a middle sheet of partially segmented 
plastic, and an inside layer of four triangularly 
shaped pieces of glass, the central area edges of 
which align with the segmented edges of the 
plastic. The plastic extends beyond the glass 
into the window frame to serve as a hinge de 
vice, permitting the four sections to fold in 
when, during an explosion, the outer plate breaks 
along the lines of least resistance—the precut 
inside edges. Flexseal Bomb Glass windows 
tested by the manufacturer’s research depart 
ment are claimed to have worked successfully 
when subjected to forces greater than those pre- 
viously revealed for the Hiroshima type atem 
bombs. 

Although the bulk of the material available is 
being absorbed in military construction, produc. 
tion is being stepped up to cover general build 
ing requirements. In addition to its value it 
possible bomb explosion areas, Flexseal should 
prove useful as glazing and hoods in labs, 
senals, and other industries. Prices have nét 


been established definitely but are estimated to 
be at least double that of ordinary glazing. 
Manufacturer: Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 682 
Duquesne Way, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





METALIZED CURTAIN reduces effects of atom 
bombing 
For the World War III worriers and the Be 
cautious,” Strategic Products, Inc. has 4 
bromide. Last month it put on the market the 
Clark bomb curtain which it said would help 
(Continued on page 284) 
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se pre: COPPER SHEETS, laid over building paper, are easily and per- 
manently fastened to roof with copper cieats, two copper nails bein 
ye atcm used in each cleat. 20 oz. Revere Copper was used on the oe 
frieze work, gutters and downspouts vp the Wollman Memorial. 
ilable is 
produe- 
il build: 
yalue in 
| should dane you are building to endure, that’s when copper 
labs, ar- really counts. In fact, copper is ahead on many 
ave not counts. Its lasting qualities have been proved down 
nated to through the centuries. It requires little, if any, mainte- , 
ing. nance and when aged, adds a distinctive note to the 
Co.. 632 building. Its salvage value is unusually high. 
’ And because it is so readily worked, installing Revere 
Copper Sheets to fit the unusual contours of roofs; such 
as the one that covers the Wollman Memorial Building, 
Central Park, New York; is done easily and speedily when 
applied by an experienced contractor in accordance with ; i 
Revere’s recommendedstechniques. Gutters, downspouts NO MATTER WHAT the style of the roof, Revere Copper Sheets 
and frieze work on this building also are Revere Copper. y wey om tony 5 ee + we gov deged ys Fg pova 
Although copper, because of government regulations, both of New York, were the Architects. Sheet Metal Coumeuminn 
cannot now be used for roofing, we use the Wollman Standard Waterproofing Corp., N. Y. Distributor—Service Metal 
: ‘ > ma & Roofing Supply Corp., Brooklyn, N. Y 
Memorial installation as a means of reminding you of ' 
the merits of Revere Copper so that when copper once . 
more is permitted for roofing you will again use it. 6 
Meantime remember, while limited, you can still get o™ ae ; i 
Revere Sheet, Strip and Roll Copper for flashing. n «til 
For through-wall applications, ask the Revere Dis- COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 
5 of atom tributor about Revere Keystone Thru-Wall Flashing.* He Founded by Ejuul Revere in 1801 
also will advise you of the availability of materials and 7 pete age Ms 
the “jot put you = touch “ Revere’s Tech nical Advisory Service Mills: Baltimore, Md. Chicaso and Clinton Ill; Detrait, Mich. Los Amgeles 
in the event you wish to discuss your technical problems. Seles Offices in Principal Cithes, Distribeters Eoccporbers. 
a he *Patented SEE "MEET THE PRESS” ON NBC TELEVISION EVERY SUNDAY 
na 
ould help 
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PRODUCT NEWS 





protect buildings occupants against many of the 
dangers of an atomic blast. Although Strategic 
did not claim it to be of much use against a 
direct hit, ct distance of 8 miles to within 2,600 
ft. from an explosion the window covering would 
offer effective protection against flying glass, 
radioactive dust and mist, blinding light from 
atomic rays, and fire. Waterproof and fire resis- 
tant, the curtain is made of a fabric metalized 
with molten lead and aluminum. It fits into a 
frame installed in the casement and is fastened 





to steel hooks on the frame by loops of high 
tensile strength cord. Zippers on the sides cut 
the make-ready time to about 45 seconds. When 
not in use, the curtain rolls up tightly against 
the upper part of the casement like a window 
shade, and may be concealed behind a cornice. 
Available at present for public -buildings, and 
planned for general distribution later, the cur- 
tains will average about $25 to $30 per window. 


Manufacturer: Strategic Products, Inc., 600 


South Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 5, Ill. 
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... Specified for Duty 


Designed for Beauty 
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@ 30 fade-resistant decorator colors and stainless steel 


@ Will not warp, crack or craze 


@ Resists heat and household chemicals 


@ Fire-resistant, waterproof, seals out insects 


STEEL: 


ALUMINUM - 


STAINLESS STEEL 


VIKON ga T ILE 


EAUTY: ECONOMY 


“The Original Individual Metal Tile” 
Established 1926 
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VIKON TILE CORP. 
WASHINGTON, N. J. 











All the necessary parts for this efficient Ventilator 
are shipped in two easily handled assemblies: the 
fan unit and the automatic shutter. 





PACKAGE FAN made for attics with low head: 
room and builders with low budgets 


By installing an exhaust fan in the attic floor, 
a builder can offer the small home buyer hot 
weather comfort at a modest price. The latest 
Robbins & Myers vertical discharge models have 
high capacities but take little space, and are 
easy to install. They measure about 3’ square 
and project only 1744” above the attic floor, and 
so may be placed over narrow hallways and in 
low attics. In a new house, a fan can be fixed 
in place in less than an hour. A ceiling opening 
and adequate exhaust areas are the only preps 
rations necessary. Fan, motor and suction bor 
are all contained in one assembly that: rests on 
the attic floor. A heavy rubber base acts as an 
air seal and cushion between the frame and the 
floor; no screws or bolts are needed to hold the 
unit in place. An automatic ceiling shutter, 
manually operated via a wall switch, is another 





feature of the R & M fan. The shutter is # 
tached to the wood frame of the ceiling and t® 
quires no additional plastering or painting. 

the shutter and trim are finished in ivory 

enamel. The fans are made with four air de 
livery capacities. All are said to be very quiet 
in operation and demand little maintenance. Re 
tail prices are $149.50 for the 4,750 CFM, 
$169.50 for the 6,800 CFM, $199.50 for the 7,/0! 
CFM and $219.50 for the 9,700 CFM capacities 


Manufacturer: Robbins & Myers, Inc., 387 § 
Front St., Memphis, Tenn. 


(Continued on page 290) 
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Gypsteel. 
Plank covers 
a lot of 
territory 


‘ 9 ral Md + 
Oe FF 3 / t es 3 
Oo ihe, Va, j nd 


The Anheuser-Busch Brewery, Newark, N.J.—HARLEY, ELLINGTON and DAY, INC., Architects e GEORGE A. FULLER CO., General Contractor 





Any way you look at it, CERTAIN-TEED’s 
Gypsteel Plank makes an ideal roof deck. 
It is fireproof, light in weight (only 12 lb. 
per sq. ft.), strong (safe load, 75 lb. per 


Gypsteel’s tough! 16 g. 
galvanized steel wire 


— reinforces the highly 


compressed gypsum 





sq. ft.; safety factor of 4) and has a high ae" 


slab. Its frame is elec- 








insulation value (2 in. equals 10 :n. 
of cement). 


trically welded steel, 
.032” thiek. 





Gypsteel Plank is a simplified form of pre- 





cast construction. It requires no form work, 
mixing or pouring. It is tongued and grooved, 





and handles like lumber—-easily sawed, cut, 
bored, resulting in minimum construction 
and labor costs. 


Gypsteel Plank is permanent—rot-, vermin- 
and termite-proof. And it makes an attrac- 
tive ceiling, one that is easily painted. 





Size of Gypsteel Plank, 2” x 15” x 10’. 





The tongued and 
grooved Gypsteel 
frames form a sinewy 
steel I-beam of calcu- 
lable strength and flex- 
ibility. Joints can be 
safely broken between 


supports. 
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BUILDING 
PRODUCTS 





Corlain-teed 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Quality made Certain ... Satisfaction Guaranteed 
CERTAIN-TEED PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


ARDMORE, PENNSYLVANIA 

















ASPHALT ROOFING * SHINGLES + SIDINGS 
ASBESTOS CEMENT ROOFING AND SIDING SHINGLES 


GYPSUM PLASTER * LATH * WALLBOARD + ROOF DECKS 


ACOUSTICAL TILE INSULATION  FIBERBOARD 
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PRODUCT NEWS 





PLASTIC-IMPREGNATED HONEYCOMB PANELS 
used in new partition line 


Old hand at movable partitions, the E. F. 
Hauserman Co. has worked up a new panel line 
which uses steel only for posts, bases, cornices, 
and lay-in wiring. The panels themselves—the 
bulk of the system—are made of a 3” thick 
plastic-impregnated paper honeycomb (a con- 
struction process developed by the Chrysler 
Corp.) and are faced with durable composition 
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Rotter Colors 
More Color Choice 


With Premium Quality, Grease Resistant 


ZPHLE 


ASPHALT TILE 
Gives More Value for Your Flooring Dollar! 





If you look at Azphlex Asphalt Tile and see 
its outstanding beauty . . . learn about its pre- 
mium-quality, grease-resistant features .. . 
and then look at the price tag, you have a 
pleasant surprise in store! This superior tile 
is priced far lower than its quality and color 
range would suggest — actually costs just a 
few cents a square foot more than ordinary 
asphalt tile. We invite you to compare Azphiex, 
feature for feature — including price — with 
any other resilient floor covering. 


Highly Resistant 
to greases, fais, oils, soaps and compounds 
Tough Surfaced 


for increased resistance to indentation and 
abrasion 


Wide Color Range 
15 clear, permanent colors 
, Moderate Price 
is only a few cents more a square foot than 
ordinary asphalt tile. 


For a floor that gives maximum service 
—look to AZPHLEX! 


For complete information see or call your floor- 
ing dealer or contractor—or write to Dept A 


UVALDE ROCK ASPHALT CO. 


tak ' AZPHLEX and, AZROCK. Asphalt Tile 


“ROST BANK BLDG. e SAN ANTONIO. TEXAS 
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| An asbestos board 3/16” 
thick, with a hard dur. 
able finish covers each 
side of the rigid honey. 


comb core of the paneis, 





board. Called Korweld, the panels look very 
much like their metal forebearers and embody the 
same economic and flexible design features plus 
a few of their own. Not only can they be easily 
erected, dismantled, and interchanged, but they 
weigh less and have better sound absorption, 
When posts, base, cornice and top filler are 
packed with mineral wool, the partitions have 
an attenuation value of 40 decibels. As for fire 
resistance, the panels are equal to steel. Unlike 
many other composition products Korweld 
panels are said to have excellent dimensional 
stability. Weighing 4.6 lbs. per sq. ft. they 
will withstand a pushing pressure of 70 lbs. per 
sq. in. and an over-all pulling force of 500 lbs. 
Because the cores are sealed throughout during 
the plastic-welding process, moisture cannot seep 
in to cause warpage. All panel edges are metal 
covered to prevent chipping and cracking. Two 
coats of mar-resistant baked enamel give the 
partitions a rich, lightly textured finish. 

The price of a 20’ run of Korweld with one 
door, no windows, is about $550 for the 10’ high 
panels. Complete built-in wiring facilities, hard- 
ware, and installation ready for occupancy are 
included in the cost. 

Manufacturer: E. F. Hauserman Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


REFRIGERATOR RANGE COMBINATION is 
space saver for small kitchen 


The Acme Dual-Purpose combines the conveni- 
ences of a compact counter-height refrigerator 
and a two burner electric range in a single 
kitchen appliance. The 
unit stands 3’ high, 27” 
wide and 264%” deep, 
and has a storage capa- 
city of 5.8 cu. ft. It is 
suitable for small apart- 
ments, iiotels, and other 
installations where space 
is at a premium. Retail 
price for the combina- 
tion unit is $297, Dis- 
counts are made available to builders on qua 
tity orders. 





Manufacturer: Acme National Refrigeration C0 
29.24 40th Ave., Long Island City, N. Y. 


(Continued on page 294) 
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dur. 
each 
ney. 
inels, 
very 
ly the 
, plus Here is what Benjamin Kenneth Wyatt, architect for the 
easily Robstown, Texas and other school buildings, says about 
they Stran-Steel Framing: 
ption. “We have used Stran-Steel construction in several recent 
rare school buildings. 
- have “Besides being most flexible for modern design, providing 
oe fas light cantilevered construction, thin window mullions 
Jnlike used with collateral materials, economical suspended fur- 
reel ring, Stran-Steel offers great rigidity with speed of erec- 
— tion for greater economy. 
siona ° ° . . 
. bet “Being able to nail to Stran-Steel Framing gives the econ- 
» they omy of wood framing for dry wall construction (Knox 
DS. per School) also eliminates furring for metal lath (Robstown 
D0 Ibs. ek a Schools)in plaster construction. Fire-safety and long life 
during inne of school. Electrical wiring ;. : 1s of paramount importance in school building construc- 
actory-punched holes i. ‘renting 1S installed tion, and incombustible Stran-Steel framework meets 
D a © members, both of these requirements.” 
> met 
‘Tre Stran-Steel Framing makes it easy to design, easy to build 
: th BETTER BUILDINGS economically! If you are planning 
ve the a school project, classrooms, or other type of construction, 
you can give your buildings a backbone of steel] with Stran- 
ith one Steel Framing. 
0 high Complete literature and specifications data available upon request, 
;, hard- or see Sweet's catalog service, architectural and builders files. 
ncy are 
eroouces 
GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION @ 
veland, 
JON is ' anion Note how Po 
view of school under construction. nin. a eee 
Inter ollateral is nailed directly to noe le 
. e ‘ 
conveni- ee —_— 
igerator TT j a i 
1 single 4 
mee Corridor detail 
a Stran-Stee] Prema showing 
» School. 
Stran-Steel Framing for Robstown Elementary ms STRAN-STEEL REG. U. S. PAT. OFF 
on quan 
ition Co» 
Y. 
enemeees 
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PRODUCT NEWS 
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PORTABLE DOOR JACK speeds carpentry on 
the job . 


Using the Adjusta-fold door jack on the job site, 
a carpenter can easily dress, handle, and mount 
the hinges for any standard door up to 8 high. 
A pin in the center disconnects the jack so that 
it can also accommodate window sash, cupboard 
doors, shutters and storm sash. Measuring 74’ 
fully extended and 18” high, the device is made 
of 1” thick waterproofed plywood. Compact and 














CLI cauly plus STRENGTH 


with LACLEDE STEEL JOISTS 


ca 





Architect: Albert Anis 
Gen'l Contractor: Edw. M. Fleming 
Construction Co., Inc. 


Combining structural strength with design flex- 
ibility, Laclede steel joists played an important role in the 
construction of this modern new Biscayne Terrace Hotel in 
Miami, Florida. 


Careful control of quality from open hearth to finished product 
in the modern Laclede mills is your assurance of dependable 
quality when you specify these Laclede construction steels: 


Steel Joists e Welded Wire Fabric e Corrugated Centering e Multi- 


Rib Round Reinforcing Bars e Accessories 






Spirals e Pipe and Conduit 


STEEL COMPANY 


St. Lo s, Mo 


LACLEDE 














A convenient carpentry device in the field 


the folding jack handles both windows and 


doors, and is easy to carry. 


lightweight (11 Ibs.), the jack can be used jp 











| 


very narrow quarters, and is easily folded | 


picked up and carried to another location, Ryp. 
ner guides along the spine, rubber grippers and 
bumper, and an adjustable clamp on the upright 
member are other convenient design details, The 
Adjusta-Fold sells for $17.50 prepaid. 


| 
| 


Manufacturer: E-Z Mark Tools, 3707 S. Rober. 


son Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 


PORTABLE CIRCULAR SAW has built-in bew 


The Ramsaw electric circular saw is equipped 
with a 614” blade which allows for cutting 
through 2” stock on a 45° angle. A plastic win 
dow in the metal guard allows the user to se 
the line of cut at all 
times, and a safety trig- 
ger in the handle will 
shut off the motor when 
the operator lifts his 
finger from the switch. 





The Ramsaw’s %4 h.p. motor, housed in alum 
num, is placed at the left of the blade for ba 
ance and easier cutting. The built-in bevel aml 
depth adjustment are easily adjusted and acc 
rate. The saw is priced at $46.95. 
Manufacturer: Master Tape Co., 4531 N. Bee 
con St., Chicago 40, Ill. 


HAND TOOL bends I'ght gauge tubing 


The Tal 3-in-1 Bender is an efficient little ted 
for making offsets and bends up to 180° in ay 
)”, and 54” copper, brass, steel and other light 
gauge tubing. Made of strong lightweight metal 
the instrument is easy to operate without a vie 
or other fixture. In the construction field, it* 
useful in refrigeration and air conditioning work 
and in bending radiant heat coils. Price is $3 
f.o.b. Milwaukee. 

Vanufacturer: Tal Bender, Inc., Milwaukee 4 
Wis. 


(Continued on page 298) 
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=) te GUTH 4-f- SLIMLINE 


Last year we started out with 
both 4- and 8-ft. slimline — 














used in | they're more and 4-ft. has won by a land- 
* e 

folded, | 4-ft. Slimlines! ; 
n. Real “Here's to GUTH dle and easier to store than slide! Sales have zoomed 
ers al profitable to hone and | have for less higher than anyone had ex- 

sa ft. fixtures + +° ne 
upright the long & er pected. Lighting men every- 
ils from bree 3 . 
“—- coun Lighting Wholesaler where have fallen in love 

pittsburgh, Po with GUTH 4-ft. Slimline. 
Robert. | 
Here's what some say: 
sa uTH 4-ft. 
in bevel | safer about specifying $ oe ei 
” * t 

a 1 fee a complaints 
M{ulppes slimlines. No ™ unwieldy e. 

cutting fients because of the long, YT 
stic Wit ; ths. Takes 50% less monP 

\ ng = oo 
““" pe and maintain. 
) Lighting Engines" 
st. Retersburs: nt 








sug- 
re still praising me for 
a 


= bom enient, short GUTH 4-ft. ee 
a mats net all the economy . 
7 petit ha of Slimline lighting 
“ functional advantage : tee 
without the clumsy 8-ft. 
E Architect 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
4 
little tod 
0° in 
ther light 
ght metal 
out a vit 
field, it ® 
ning work 
‘ice is $8 
waukee 2 









4-Ft. Slimline now available in every 2- and 4-lamp fixture 
in the entire GUTH line! See your GUTH resident engineer, 
or write for Bulletin 871-K giving full detailr. 


LIGHTING 


THE EDWIN F. GUTH COMPANY + ST. LOUIS 3, MISSOURI 
nies 7 ., Lig htirg fiiace 1902 
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eo } FOLDING BLEACHERS allow flexible use of 
a vaiuable floor space 
J 
f Schoel architects and community planners who 
qf : must make budgeted floor area work double 
ie time, have found folding bleachers to be a vital 
if feature in multipurpose rooms. The Rollway 
model introduced recently by Beatty Safway 
Scaffold, Inc. should have appeal for both the 
: designer and the safety engineer. Although the 
eh bleacher takes up only 2%’ of floor space when 
iB | 
te : 
it folded against the wall, the extended unit 
i | hold 30% more persons than a standard te 
q bleacher covering the same amount of area. Tw 
Hi new bleacher is constructed of welded tub 
ine steel and has seat and floor boards of 2” gif 
: i tural select Douglas fir, spaced to provide 
13} back-to-back seating arrangement—enough ¢ 
i te between rows for occupants to sit comfe 
; without sprawling limbs sideways. A bl 
‘ section about 6’ high and 9% deep made up 
{ five rows 16’ long will provide sitting and bret 
; ing space for about 55 people. The stands 
; built with few moving parts so that the enim 
assembly can be pulled out or folded back 
one man. The balance of the steel beam is 





to insure easy handling. 





When people are in the grandstand, thet 
NOW AVAILABLE— O‘/BRIEN weight is distributed at three points: at the Wa 
by a double bolted hanger; at the front byl 
of lightweight plywood covered I-beam which pat 
allels the wall: and at the center, where th 


' ‘4 down weight causes a heavy piece of spring 
: ii steel to engage a lineal sleeper with the floc | 
df 0 © The stress on the wall is thereby kept at 
\ minimum, and the even distribution of weil ar 


on the floor protects it from scars. Rollways af 
equipped with tamperproof integrated locks 
which secure them in open or closed position | 


| : 
i Selected to harmonize with latest fabrics, The entire outer surface of the folded — 
| 


protected by neat 1%” plywood panels. Cost ¢ 


o . 
draperies, floor coverings! the Rollway bleachers, in the San Francia | 










area, has averaged between $12 and $15 per stat 

Send for your copy of the new O’Brien Color cet including fittings and installation. j 
—or call your O’Brien dealer, today! Presents a fu Manufacturer: Beatty Safway Scaffold, Inc. S# 
range of over 100 authentic, up-to-the-minute colors, de- Francisco, Calif. | 
veloped by O’Brien Color Stylists, working with 




















leading color authorities! Simple! Easy to use! Ends color 
matching headaches! Complete mixing instructions, sath 
ae where needed, assure exact color you specify. Use coun 
i <,, O’Brien Colors of 1951 this year for beautiful inter- Sure 
. x iors. All colors made with O’Brien’s Liquid the j 
Velvet, America’s Most Washable flat: most colors, } 
‘ Handy, pocket size. Full-page 6” x 3” with Satin Finish and Interior Gloss. The Afte 
it Sree a ie eee Sempeatonn, O’Brien Corp., South Bend, Ind.; Baltimore, Md. be 
i See O’Brien full color ad in September Better Homes & Gardens, Living, and October American Home. byo 
a eeeeeeooea eee ene seeeascee ee eee eeeeeszeee268@ econ 
7 o 
| ° aero yuan Dept. A-9 PLASTIC-BASED PAINT seals masonry #) Let, 
Ht . : 9 against ravages of moisture one 
if ; Rush my copy of new O’Brien Color Manual for which | @) B R I E N Depi 
yl ¢ oie ee Marvelite, a new paint based on a styrene emt 
iy : Pp A | N T S sion, is said to seal concrete and cinder ble 
Fil : wen walls against penetrating dampness, thus servit 
| I k Te NCE 1 as a protective as well as decorative coating ULE 
bid SESHSSSHSESSSSHSSSHZOESESHESHESSSHESEEEE®E (Continued on page 302) ' 
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‘4and Clinic Chooses 
=| HARDWARE BY 


| position 


d stand i 
«this is only one among dozens of important new buildings, all over the 


3. Cost 
country, where the extra value of YALE hardware has been recognized. Yale Mortise Lockset,#7750 Pin-tumbler cyl- 





Sutely, this is trend worth noting...and worth considering for inder gives greater security. Extremely rugged. z 
the job you have on the board now. Attractively designed. Quickly installed (on 4 
After all. th; : ; ae doors of either hand) and adjusted to various ie 
, this preference for YALE hardware, on job after job, hasn’t just door thicknesses. In types and sizes for any 
ned.” It’s the result of long years spent in engineering every minute requirement. 


of YALE hardware to maximum efficiency—and of long years spent 
our customers enjoying the excellent security, fine appearance and operating 
*onomy we've built into our products. 





Yale Fusible Link Hold-Open “ae 
Door Closer, #193. Compact ‘a 
















wal A ‘ 2 design. Gives smooth, silent, sure 

jonry Let us show you how easily, and inexpensively, you can get these plus values closing action except when 
pain job. Just write The YALE & TOWNE Manufacturing Co., opened to “hold-open” position. 

yrene emi Pt.S-69, Stamford, Conn. (In Canada, St. Catharines, Ont.) Released by slight push or pull. 
ander block Position easily adjusted. Fusible 





link melts at 160°-165° F. and 
thus servi Y A LE & age)’, N E releases the holder. 
ive coatile ve 


isa registered trade mark. 
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Sprayed, brushed, er rolled on in two coats, the 
paint closes up the pores in the wall surface 
and dries to a form a tough finish claimed to 
outlast many conventional paints. In, the hous- 
ing project (photo page 298) Marvelite was ap- 
: plied to both the inside and outside walls. It is 
also praetical for use on commercial masonry 
structures, and is available in a wide range of 
colors at $3.75 per gal. in 55 gal. drums. 


Manufacturer: Marvelite Paint Co., 1237 Light 
St.. Baltimore. 30. Md. 
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|_| Skyliké blends 2 types] _p =“: sn 
tof lighting units ee se. 
— |into I 



















Silvray’s SKYLIKE lighting system fice in lighting quality. Units fit 24” x 24” 
offers your commercial clients many ad-_ ceiling tiles — require minimum (73,”) 
vantages not found in any other lighting recess depth. 


system, yet uses‘only silvered-bow] in- SKYLIKE units cost only 14 to 14 as 
candescent lamps. much as other equipment delivering com- 

Designed along modular concepts for parable results. Ease of maintenance per- 
recessed or semi-recessed use, SKYLIKE mits similar savings, for units can be 
fixtures may also be surface-mounted in relamped from the floor and require only 
old or remodeled interiors without sacri- an occasional cleaning with a damp cloth. 


Here’s real proof of SKYLIKE efficiency 


These unretouched photographsdemon-_ was that of the SKYLIKE units—note 
strate the versatility of the SKYLIKE the soft, even distribution of light ... 
louvered incandescent lighting system. the complete absence of glare, harsh 
In each case, the only light source used shadows, and sharp light cut-off lines. 





Photo by Milton Mann Studios 
A unique SKYLIKE application is pictured here in the show- Selected for warm color and ease of installation, surface- 
room of Irving A. Belking Furs in San Francisco, California. mounted SKYLIKE units replaced out-moded globe-type 
Notice how architect Bernard J. Saboroff’s gridwork of units in the remodernization of the Levy Brothers Store in 
1 x 6 pine serves to hide the unsightly high ceiling, as well Elizabeth, N. J. 
as to support the patterned group of recessed Silvray Variable lamp sizes — from 150 to 500 watts — permit 
SKYLIKE units. day-to-day changes in lighting intensities. 
















Send for complete SKYLIKE 
information. A comprehensive 


booklet describing the Silvray Si LV RAY 


SKYLIKE system is yours for the 
asking. To get your copy, write L ' G HTi N G A N Cc - 


Graybar Electric Company, Inc., 
Graybar Building, New York 
17, N. Y. $17-139 






































PREFAB GLASS BLOCK PANELS installed y 
easily as ordinary window 


Glass block is popular for many reasons; } } 
transmits light without conveying the visible g 
acoustical goings-on from either side of the glag 
It holds in heat or keeps it out, as dictated by 
the thermometer. Its neat pattern of simpk 
squares may be integrated with many types ¢ |} 
structures. Installation does not always provik 
the desired happy ending, however. Alignment 
and clean pointing of the dainty cubes are prob 
lems, and labor is often expensive. 

A cost cutting product for the builder an 
howeowner, Kastlux panels are prefabricated 
sections of glass block shipped ready to instal | 
in wall openings provided for them. Framed it 
2 x 4’s at the factory and held in proper alig 
ment by a jig assembly until the mortar begins 


ffi 


to set in the 14” precision joints, the panels neti 





only to be leveled and nailed in place. A key 

lock groove holds the block firmly to the fram | 
and also acts as a weather seal. Kastlux pant | 
with metal anchors inserted in the joints, andé 

disposable light wood shipping frame are ali > 
available for masonry bui:dings. Portland ¢ 

ment is used on all the standard panels becas ; 
of its strength and neutral appearance. White | 
cement may be obtained, however, at no add | 
tiona] cost. Kastlux weighs about 18 lbs. 

sq. ft. over the entire panel area. 

Standard panels of 6” block are made in@ 
arrangements up to 6 x 14 block. Price fort 
largest panel is $88.25. A section of 5 x 10 | 
block sells for $83.90, and a panel of 3x72? | 
units is $80.60. All prices are f.o.b., Van Nuys, | 
Calif. A 10% discount is available to builder 
Assemblies are made for special installation 
such as shower stalls and sections with com) 
block, panels with ventilator inserts, and J 
for right angle installations. 


Manufacturer: T. Kirk Almroth 
14215 Oxnard St., Van Nuys, Calif. 
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Veteran’s Administration 


“Hospital, 
Wilkes Barre, Pa. 


ARCHITECTS: 
Kelly & Gruzen. *- 
New York City 


CONTRACTOR: 
..Merritt-Chapman 
& Scott Corporation, 
New York City 


—— 
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FINISHING HARDWARE: 
talled a Lockwood Hdwe. Mig. Co., 
Fitchburg. Mass. 





isons: |} } 
visible or 
the glass, : 
ictated by 
of simple 
j types of | 
yS provide fant 
Alignment Notable accomplishment ‘of &@ 96 mdn team of architectural.de- 
are probs signers and specification writers in cOnception. .A tribute to the 
all . diligent supervision of the Corps of Engineers in pxecution. Lock- 
etal rd wood is justly proud of it part,in furnishing the standard and 
1» specialized finishing hardware for this fine example of modern 
Framed ia hospital construction. Lockwood — a name distinguished for 73 
vper align years of progressive service, has become a by-word for team- 
rtar begins | work on the part of its dealers, the architectural profession and 
a the construction industry. 
the frame | 
tlux panek | 
ints, anda I 
re are aly } 
“= for the NATION’S OUTSTANDING HOSPITALS 
els becaus | 
nce, be LOCKWOOD EQUIPPED 
a hal HOSPITAL, Washington, D.C. @ MEMORIAL HOSPITAL, Athol, Mass. @ BETH ISRAEL HOSPITAL, Boston, Mass. 
| @ PUUMAILE HOSPITAL, Hilo, Hawaii, TH. @ GENERAL HOSPITAL, Wilmington, Calif. @ SAN SABA HOSPITAL, 
San Saba, Texas @ LOVELAND MEMORIAL HOSPITAL, Loveland, Colo. @ APPLING COUNTY HOSPITAL, 
made a Baxley, Ga. @ NURSES’ TRAINING SCHOOL, BURBANK HOSPITAL, Fitchburg, Mass. 
rice for the 
(5x08 
of 3x71P i 
‘vats, FITCHBURG, MASSACHUSETTS, U. S. A. 
builders 
ane adaptable for use on the Nation’s Modern Hospital Buildings. 
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D° ILLOStTRAPTORs= | 
we (left to right) 
° 
Asylum Deadlock with Door 
Pull and Key outside, Push 
Plate only inside. 
+ 
Heavy Duty Cylinder Deadlock 
in combination with Arm Pull. 
° 
Ball Bearing Door Closer with 
Automatic Hold-open Arm At- 
tachment. 
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Todays Time Teiled. Finish 
FLOORS - PANELING - ALL WOODWORK 


In the living room, rumpus room, den, kitchen—wherever you 
follow the trend to natural wood decor, bring out the beauty 
of the grain...specify the finest of all modern finishes, shellac! 


@ Won’t Scratch or Mar 
e Will Not Darken with Age 
@ Outwears Other Finishes 





Easy to Apply—Easy to Maintain 
dries fast, simple to retouch and keep beautiful 


Nationally Advertised 


SHELLAC information Buredu 





of the American Bleached Shellac Manufacturers Assn., Inc. 











65 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. Dept. F9 
Please send me, without obligation, "Standard Specifications on the 
Use and Application of Shellac”. > 
FIRM NAME 

ADDRESS. 

CITY. —~ZONE. STATE. 

SIGNED. a 
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AIR FORCE THEATER 
(Continued from page 173) 





sleeves that permit each autonomous frame to move independent} 
of the secondary structure, : 


Simplicity of assembly 


Of equal importance i~ the design of ¢ building for this island 
aircraft carrier were cunsiderations of prefabrication and simpli. 
city of assembly. The entire structure will be brought in by boat, 
erected under Raymond & Rado’s supervision. Chances are the 
parts will be fabricated in Japan; and since the Japanese use only 
the lightest of rolled steel sections, all girders were designed to be 
built up of very light steel plates. 


Gscetese dene eel 
| 
. . . Vy é 4 
Section showing tripod “ 
PRECAST 7 
structure and flat roof ones 
over passage around the- 
ater auditorium, 
- 4 
| a 
(Bie i. 
<. as hap ra © ie wd 
It rT 
+ — 4° 6 PIPE 


4° @ PIPE COL 
@0-O OC 





Erection of the 500-seat theater will be simple chiefly because 
each part of the structure, once it has been put up, acts as a scaffold 
for the next one to go up into place. So, for example, the tripods 
(which will be erected first) will serve as hoists to enable work 
men to lift the girders into position. When the girders have been 
bolted to their tripods, sections of concrete vault are hoisted up 
and slid into place between the bottom flanges of adjoining girders. 
The flanges will be covered with grease for smoother sliding. All 
field connections were made as simple possible, because skilled 
building labor is at a premium on Guam. 

The plan of the theater is almost as unusual as its structure: To 
accommodate as many servicemen as possible, the stage can be 
opened in two directions, serve an outdoor sitting area as well a 
the enclosed auditorium, Once the men pass the box-office they 
find themselves inside a fenced-off area, can sit down anywhere 
behind the stage (or in the auditorium) to watch performances 
Movies are projected onto a translucent screen in the center of the 
stage, can be seen from outdoors as well. 

Tropical climate conditions called for a structure open to the 
breezes; at the same time, however, Raymond & Rado wanted to 
keep the interior dark at all times for daytime movie shows. The 
solution is a system of interlocking brises-soleil whose inside sur 
faces are painted black to prevent daylight from being reflected 
into the auditorium. 

What type of clients did the Air Force officers make? The bes 
you can imagine, say the architects. They had no preconceived 
notions, no set ideas. All they insisted on was economy, simplicity 
and complete absence of frills. This is exactly what they will get 
in their new $120,000 theater—plus a very exciting structure 
shows what happens when you intégrate top-notch engineering 
top-notch architecture. 
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The advertising pages of The Magazine of BUILDING are the f 
is] | recognized market place for those engaged in building. A ¢ 
7 = house or any building could be built completely of products I 
simpli- advertised here. While it is not possible to certify building | 
y boat, | products it is possible to open these pages only to those manu- 

are the jacturers whose reputation merits confidence. 
r a, Tl 16, 17 i 
dtohe | Adams & W estlake Company, 1 cio ctascswis sabe seneu ya Ps 

' Alberene Stone Corporation Cec eer sees eres esseseessesesss held ) 

| \luminum Company of America ( POONER ov ivvew cece cths oes 78 

e: American Air Filter Company, Inc. (Herman Nelson Division) 93 
rt American Bleached Shellac Manufacturers Assoc., Inc....... 314 
7 American Brass Company, The .............+seceeeeseees 107 
= American Central Division ( Avco Manufacturing Corporation) 303 
: American Hardware Corporation, ‘The (P. & F. Corbin Divi- 
sion) ac aacw che sad tins 590044406002 4% 0564000 29 
American Hardware Corp., The (Russell & Erwin Division) 
American Houses, Inc. ...........- sete sett eeeeeeeeeeees 76 
American Iron & Steel Institute (Committee on Steel Pipe Architect and builder 
Researe | eae utes LS mee se saesceee ' ‘ Milton Ryan, San Antonio 
American Lumber & Treating Co. .............cccceeeseeee 316 
53h fg American-Olean Tile Company ..... een t tenet eee e eee eeee ees 140 
+g wi American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corporation........ 74 6c m ae 
| American Telephone & Telegraph Company ................ 26 I, f f 
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THESE HOMES HAVE 
AN IMPORTANT SALES FEATURE! 















Builder L. C. Binford and 
Architect John Dukehart 
used Dura-Seal in this 
274 aportment project in 
Portland, Oregon. 


e2ee2eeeeeee eeee0e 











i 

Frank J. Schantz, New York 
builder, used Dura-seal 
in his 100 home project. 


Fair Elms Homes. !nc., 
Chicagolond builders, 
used Dura-seal in all the 
windows of their 700 
home project. 


Here's a favorite rzswal 
sales feature with thousands of builders and 
architects throughout the country . . . Dura-seal Combination 
Metal Weatherstrip and Sash Balance! Duta-seal provides complete 
weather protection that saves fuel and prevents the infiltration of 
dust, dirt and soot. It assures smooth, easy window operation and 
window beauty. It eliminates paint-stuck windows, old-style pulleys, 
cords, weights and box frames. And with Dura-seal, plank frames are 
used, thereby permitting the use of narrow mullions and trim. 

All this ... in one unit .. . at a cost no more than weatherstripping 
combined with any other type of sash balances! 


Builders! Ask your lumber tD 


\ 


Look Into This 
All-In-One Unit! 


Manufactured by Zegers, Incorporated 
8092 South Chicago Ave., Chicago 17, Ill. 
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Delco Appliance Division (General Motors Corp.) 


Detroit Steel Products Company ...................23. 0, 2 
Dodge Cork Co., Inc. ......0...0cccccecsccccccccccccennnl 286 
Douglas Fir Plywood Association ...................0..,.. 101 
tie MPL ee TEE LETTELETE ETE 133 
Dunham, C. A., Company .......--.0- +++ sseeeeeeeeeeserns 
Dwyer Products Corporation ..................ceceeeeecs, 39 
INE 5 ae n:t's wb 0, 04 0.4,0:0.5.0°9. 40:0 416 99:5 Cover I] 
a a eee errr ee 79 
I Ba 5a 080.040 kde ays Fone scares onc ecagnneienee 243 
Fiat Metal Manufacturing Company ....................... r) 
Pienppemene Boiler Coa., Enc... so. 0...005 00000000 secenceieennn 248 
ee Sree 100 
Fortune Magazine ...........-.0eeeeee eee ee eee eeeee e+ e308, 3M 


Frigidaire Division (General Motors Corporation) ........., 9% 


General Electric Company ....................37, 156, 310, 3] 
General Motors Corp. (Delco Appliance Division) .......... 12 
General Motors Corporation (Frigidaire Division) .......... 24 
General Portland Cement Co. (Trinity Division) ............ 58 
RON, Be, Me RO, BING, occa sc ccc ce een e000 naisine gee 252 
eS SE nr 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. ....... 0.00 .00cccccsesunsce 15] 
Granco Steel Products Co. (Subsidiary of Granite City Steel) Ii 
NE eee 122, 

Great Lakes Steel Corp. (Stran-Steel Division) ............. 9% 
RepeROOGER NMOUNOD, BBC. oo 6 ccc ccc 0scsecee sons nee 235 


Guth, Edwin F., Company, The ...........:.0sccecscesesnin 


SS Ee 265 
Reet Ws Bh .-B Ge- 6 cc ctndse bddbe ed oiw ees cee tte 269 


Hager, C., & Sons Hinge Mig. Co. ........ 2.0000 sae 
Hall-Mack Company ...............0.-: 
Hanley Company Incorporated ..................-seceeeees OO 
Pasmiechineet Cee <6i6 8. ici oe cen dec cee eeee dean 
Haws Drinking Faucet Co. ....... 2.00. .00200 0050000 s 
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Ce ee re 280 
Holcomb & Hoke Mfg. Co., Inc. ............0cceeccceeesse sli 
PD RIN 5 de banlvnsceicscscsiones ee 
Homes, Inc. (Ceil Heat Division) .........0. ccc cece ee eeeee 


ee | re re 256 
Hunter Douglas Corporation ..............e+seceeesceeens OM 


Independent Lock Company (Lockwood Hardware Mig. Co. 


DORR vac snth ahd nb.bs Sp) vies 406.06 nhs een 312, 33 
Inland Steel Products Company ..............0.-eeeeeeeee OM 
Insulite Division (Minnesota and Ontario Paper Co.) .....83,% 
International Steel Company ............2+++0+eeeeeeeeeee lll 
Bee Ge WOME 6 once dice cecsvccaccusentustesbeun ae 102 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation ...........0+++e+ee0e 4 
EE a 
Belen Oe, Te, Cy 5 os cc coc coscescsss 0000scennbienee 


Kaiser Aluminum Co. «om einew an €iuseens'e osnacnee 


Karagheusian, A. & M., Inc. ........ cece eee ee eee eee eens Mi 
Kawneer Co., The SRI 
Kaylo Division (Owens-Illinois Glass Co.) «2... .0-+0++000" 131 
Kelvinator Division (Nash-Kelvinator Corp.) eo 
OEE En 18 
Kewanee Boiler Corporation ............-0.0+eee eee seen” ul 
Keystone Steel & Wire Company .............00++ee00000" Sa 
Kitchen Maid Corporation, The .............++ebeeereete™ a 
Kohler Company .........ccccccccccccccccccccssesssemmm 7 
ee SI 
Laclede Steel Company ...........sccccsccccecesseseeummm 2 
Leader Electric Manufacturing Corporation ......--+++*** Pi 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Company ......--.++++++: 57, 263, 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Company (Blue Ridge Sales Divi- P 
Pe +. Nida baw Oe tl e Vavet ee bebe s 6c 0 ORR 6 


Lincoln Electric Company, The ...........-0eee0e00000" 
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ie <i... ice once nee obeaies 12 
“ocraft Manufacturing Corporation .... 2 
Freed Hardware Mfg. Co. Division (/ndependent Lock 

Company) EE sik aig'ad'0.c:b000) 0.805 4210 460.016 00 0'0's's. 50 oQeay 313 
Louisville Cement CON, TRG, one vcs edekehecve thoes vee 21 
Ludman Corporation Auto-Lok Aluminum Awning Win- 

rn skssesrerccsvescsessnsecesvavevs 120, 121 
Ludowici-Celadon Company .....-..-.- seteeeees teen ees 150 
Lustrewood Process Company, The (Division of Frederick J. 

Raff Company) ..e+eeecereccreeeeeeteeetneceeeeeeeeeees 86 


Lycoming-Spencer Division (Avco Manufacturing Corporation) 67 


Malta Mig. Co. ...-seeceeeeeceerecceecerceeeeeeeeenenees 282 
Martin-Senour Company ...---eeeeeceeceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 27: 
Masonite Corporation LPS ee Pre eT TT eee Te TT Tee ee 143 
Mastic Tile Corporation SE ED. ok sk.v ke aR ON 117 
McQuay, Inc. ...ssseeeeeeeeeeeeeeseererseeeseeeeeseeeees 95 
Mengel C0. ...+eeceseeeceeceececececnerererterseenees 91, 295 
Miler Compatty, The ........0.sessccecscscoccccccccceces 287 
MUUMMEMREY, BRC 2. cccccccesccccsccsevcccscesccecvcces 130 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Company ............ 144, 145 
Minnesota and Ontario Paper Company (/nsulite Division) 
83, 278 
Mississippi Glass Company .........-.scccccccccccccccceess 254 
Modine Manufacturing Company ............ccecececcccees 27 
CRE COMMARY 2.000 sc0cccceccesesceesceoces Mae 
ER co sis ceo asinccccvendhsdsbede’ 70, 71 
DB. PURMNOS COMMOARY 2.0 cccccecccoscccicesocese 80 
Nash-Kelvinator Corp. (Kelvinator Division) .............. 38 
National Electrical Manufacturers Association ............. 62 
National Electric Products Corporation ................e06- 115 
National Fireproofing Cor poration sit So wb ee bee te ee Ae eee 141 
IE a cnn gata bb oes b0ded bP tae eda ee 4 134 
EC MEUOCRTIOM occ cccccccccscccccccecccses 267 
Nn POS CCC TCT TE TTC CRETE TE 282 
National Oak Flooring Manufacturers’ Association .......... 20 
National Plastic Products Company, The .................. 105 
ee werrameo &@ Mosaic Assoc. ........000ccccccecccece 148 
National Tube Company (U.S. Steel) ..........0..0000 cee 271 
Nelson, Herman, Division of American Air Filter Company, 
REDS x aKa s vo e ths Gane ceeds sedvceheasceenés 93 
os no wire bhaeeckwadanebeatas 84, 85 


Ey ee Glen een AS 98 
SS RN Oe ee ae eats! le 232 
Nova Sales Co. 


CCE... . sconces cnsudeadeuestecee’ 298 
Ohio Can & Crown Company ...........cececceeeeseeesees 320 
IR as. 2 hss back Ne eatededeeccete coke 69 
Overhead Door Corporation ..............ccceeeceeees Cover IV 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas Cor UNI a Nak ole EN o wee wees 19 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co. (Kaylo Division) ..........0.0000% 131 
a oe even bua 275 
cs. s,s ccvchusshasnkecdeecashgounte 114 
Pease Woodwork  . ntccebens wen desea dn skvaed opp. 73 
Se ci eaebar 24 
Pittsburgh a MROSUUURR GN 5 i ssn a ca ct'c tee cceteccs 64, 65 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass NN: 5 0.6< 9% vine sale vada 000 sey ee 
Pittsburgh Reflector Co. ...... ETO MERON SS 87 
Pittsburgh Steel Products RET nisakccteovcnseeees sehen 81 
«ie SR ER LEE Se 316 
EE has oc Lit is wes Cdauawaacbasgeeis 124 
Raff, Frederick J., Company (The Lustrewood Process Com- 
id. once savacsswdbacdscdecsa@ascce ve 86 
Raymond Concrete Pile Pe TRE OTT Ry ORT EL Came 32 
Remington Arms Company, Ine. FROIN Se RAR ng 6, 7 
ans. any « sikastind eke tines vaonciciids 270 
Revere Copper nin, Denes i oh oe bab cislns de Geos caatvee Me 
Reynolds Metals NIN sas gnararetoun aS is-tikcs be ceana'k scaraidane « aca nu 
Reznor SERRE SB SD a i Ras ae a 126 
Ric-wil RARE RTE TSI A a 274 
Robertson, GREE 2S ee 18 
Roddis Plywood Corp. .. EOS ID 277 
ohm & Haas ee ceases 89 
owe Manufacturing DT scibdetvcnncdedetcanedesssee. ie 
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IN PERFECT 


IS THE 


PERFECT 
SASH BALANCE 
for double hung windows 


Unique Balances are specified 
by building specialists every- 
where. Architects, contractors, 
housing officials, millwork re- 
tailers and manufacturers 
know the importance of a per- 
fectly balanced sash . . . one 
that cannot creep up or down, 
yet can be raised or lowered 
easily. They know the proven 
leadership of Unique Sash 
Balances. More than 100 mil- 
lion in world-wide use since 
1930 proves the performance 
of this true counterbalance. 


NO MAINTENANCE 






Expert coordi- 
nation and 
precision mark 
the graceful 
ballerina. Per- 
fect belance is 
vital to her 
stoge success. 


Years of use and Test No. 2295 of Columbia Testing 
Laboratories clearly prove that Unique Balances are 


‘designed and built with permanent strength and will 
not lose their lifting power for the lifetime of the sash. 
Rust and corrosion proof, their first cost is their last 
«.. they present no maintenance problem at any time. 


WHY? 


The secret of balancing a sash perfectly is controlling 
accurately the lifting power of the spring. In Unique 
Balances and only in Unique Balances, this control is 
permanently assured by the accelerated spiral rod. 
Specify Unique Balances and be certain of a perfectly 
balanced, trouble-free, maintenance-free window sash. 


the Perfect Sash Balance 


dalaclii-lilelti Misl-Meaelal:| 


ONT ml elOMlilitela mia ai 
UNIQUE BALANCE CO., INC. 

25 Bruckner Bivd., Dept. s4B-9 

New York 54, N.Y. 


Please send me detailed information on 
Unique Balances. 




















Name Firm : 
Address 
City State 

; 
© 1951 U.B. Co., Inc. 
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Rubber & Plastics Compound Co., Inc. ..... eee eer ree 
EEE IES ESSE EE ED RT 299 
Russell & Erwin Div. (The American Hardware Corp.) 

36A, B, C & D 


RR ES ey Seer) 

ES LE EE Oe 97 

es oe CERNE obs cs cdicceccces 278 
EE REE nS 132 

ES IE ETS I re 7 | 
SE A a 232 
ES EP RS SS a 15 
EE EO 13 
ee ES ee 288 
I 123 
NE ES SO 280 
Sloan Valve Company ........ MEMMMMMED > 5c0 0 sec ccccees 281 
Smith, Alexander-Masland, C. H. .................... 0000. 75 
a 264 
A MO Os ce Sas sa pn esceccescecceos LEO 
ESSERE. Ee 317 
ee, sed win Wine sans eee becesccse. 92 
panmnsnne Ghee Wall Pvoducts, Inc. .. 2.0.0.0. cece scccces 56 
Steeleraft Manufacturing Co., The ................. 2020008 279 
NE Ts ke wwe ecne enc cccccces 88 
Stran-Steel Division (Great Lakes Steel Corp.) ............. 293 
en an aweees pcb 6b4s oe 0 sagacrceevas 99 
NE EE ON Ss 8 ss saa S ceca cccdcccecccce 274 
Superior Combustion Industries, Inc. ..................006. 117 
Swedish Crucible Steel Company ...........00.cccccccccees 73 
NN ee eee eee eee eee ee 66 
ee Ee 280 
EE EE ee eee 77 
pO ERS ar te bet. 72 & 73 
EN ESS Se a ee 286 


ee eT Art ee eee 154, 155 


Trinity Division (General Portland Cement Co.) ... 
Trumbull Electric Mfg. Co. .......... 
Truscon Steel Company 





at 


Unique Balance Co., Inc. ....... 2.0000. scccessen ann 
United States Air Conditioning Corporation ............ 
Waited States.Gyneum Co. .....5%%. 0.0860 72A, B. 
United States Plywood Corporation ................. 47, 
U.S. Plywood Corp. (Deco Sales Divisicn) ....,, 
U. S. Steel (National Tube Company) ....... 

U. S. Stoneware Co. ees edevecedveddses degen 
United Wallpaper, Inc. (Varlar, Inc. Division) — 
Uvalde Rock Asphalt Company ...................... ig 


Varlar, Inc. (Division of United Wallpaper, Inc.) ...,.. 
Vento Steel Products Co., Inc. ............... « okie ae 
NON Ga oi s.c.0090 oe ewe 4 


Vonnegut Hardware Company, Von Duprin Division... ... 306, 


Weswerte “COMPANY 66sec ccc ccc cc ceccesscesen see 
Wasco Flashing Company ...........-.0csseccesceessnin 
Waterman-Waierbury, Co., The . oc ccce cee s aaa 
WMO GOB. ok deieis dc ncecccccccccdsvespceesssspp ene 

Oe ee 





WORE TeOat WOBES oon ic ccc ccccoteces 

Western Pine Association ........... ae 
Westingl.ouse Electric Corporation ............. 9, 103, 138, 3 
Weyerhaeuser Sales Company ...............cccccccces 152, 
pi EE | re "? 


Worthington Pump and Machinery Corporation 
Wright Manufacturing Co. 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company, The ...........300,% 


Zegers, Incorporated .. 


Zurn, J. A., Mig. Co. ......0..0.ccse0s0+eeeed SO 
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ok.twin requirements: function and decoration. Yet in meeting these requirements, the tile’s 
cost must nor be dispropertionate to the overall building costs per square foot. 
These requirements form the only just criteria for measuring a product’s competence. It is 
against these criteria that we ask you to asSay Crown Steel Wall Tile. 
We suggest such measurement not without assurance, for Crown Tile installations have proved 
their competence in many thousands of residential, commercial, institutional and industrial applications. 
Crown Tile is durable. It's wide selection of colors are strong, and will not fade. And Crown Tile’s 
economy can not be matched by any tile, no matter its type. 
These facts are borne out by performance. As further proof, however, witness Crown Tile’s bonded 
guarantee, behind which stand two companies of unquestioned integrity. 


In al) fairness to your clientele and yourself, Crown 
Steel Wail Tile deserves your critical investigation. 


THE OHIO CAN & CROWN COMPANY makers of 


MASSILLON, OHIO 


whatever you demand 
— of a wall tile yow’ll 
- fimd im Crown Tile 





Specifying a matéfial like wall tile normally is predicated on fulfillment 
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TEEL WALL TILE 
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